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MOTIVE  AND  POLICY 
By  “  Augur  ” 

To  get  at  the  bottom  of  a  quarrel  among  men  the  French¬ 
man’s  advice  is  :  “  Look  for  the  woman.”  To  understand 
a  policy — get  at  the  motive  behind  it. 

An  acquaintance  of  sorts  with  British  foreign  policy 
may  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  treaties  and  of  other 
documents.  Blue  Books,  White  Papers,  and  personal 
Memoirs  supply  the  student  with  useful  information.  Yet 
this  cannot  bring  real  understanding  if  the  motive  behind 
the  policy  remains  obscure.  To  understand  British  foreign 
policy  it  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  political  combinations 
and  the  thrust  and  parry  of  the  diplomatic  game.  Let  us 
for  once — to  understand  British  foreign  policy — leave 
foreign  policy  alone  and  turn  to  the  motive  behind  it. 

The  currents  which  govern  the  life  of  nations  are  hidden 
away  deep  below  the  interweaving  sequence  of  daily 
events.  These  currents  cannot  be  ruled  by  the  will  of  an 
individual  or  turned  aside  by  a  chance  event.  They  have 
their  source  in  the  mystery  of  race,  in  tradition  and  in 
essential  needs.  Behind  political  action  stands  the  national 
need  as  the  motive  for  it.  To  know  the  force  which  causes 
the  wheels  of  diplomacy  to  go  round  we  must  discover  the 
real  need  of  the  British  nation  to-day. 

The  time  is  not  yet  when  we  may  speak  of  the  motive 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Empire.  The  process 
of  Imperialisation  is  under  way.  But  as  things  lie  at 
present  British  Imperial  policy  remains  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  herself  as  the  predominating  partner.  The  needs 
of  the  parts  of  the  Empire  are  great,  but  they  have  not 
come  into  full  play,  and  it  is  the  need  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  governs  British  foreign  policy.  The  talk 
about  Imperial  consultation  is  misleading.  During 
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the  Great  War  there  was  for  a  moment  of  a  few  years 
Imperial  consultation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Now 
things  have  returned  to  a  less  cohesive  position,  and 
often  consultation  with  the  Dominions  is  a  pretext  for 
procrastination  when  the  Foreign  Office  wants  to  gain  time 
more  than  anything  else.  It  will  be  some  time  before  there 
is  real  Imperial  consultation. 

Careful  study  brings  the  conviction  that  there  is  a 
national  need  to-day  which  in  Great  Britain  surpasses  all 
others.  It  is  expressed  by  the  question  :  what  is  the  country 
to  do  with  the  surplus  of  her  population?  There  was  a 
time  when  the  radiating  energy  of  a  small  nation  threw  her 
sons  into  the  world.  In  their  exuberance  these  exiles  and 
hardy  adventurers  built  up  Empires.  They  achieved  even 
more,  for,  going  beyond  national  and  Imperial  limits,  they 
founded  new  States  and  new  nations.  With  time  the 
British  nation  became  great,  but  the  world  became  small. 
The  period  of  joyous  far  flung  adventure  was  followed  by 
periods  of  fruitful  acquisition,  of  prosperous  growth,  and 
of  consolidation.  At  home  the  period  of  industrialisation 
brought  to  the  British  colossal  wealth  and  power.  The 
Great  War  ushered  in  a  new  period.  A  future  generation 
will  decide  what  name  to  give  it.  Yet  if  we  do  not  know 
its  name,  we  know  well  the  burden  it  has  brought :  the 
problem  of  the  surplus  of  population. 

A  natural  law  exists  which  imposes  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  people  able  to  exist  on  a  square  mile  of  land  in 
proportion  to  its  natural  and  agricultural  food  resources. 
This  number  is  exceeded  if  additional  resources  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  industrial  development,  by  transport  facilities,  or 
by  the  increased  buying  power  of  accumulated  wealth. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  so-called  “civilised  surplus.”  If 
industry  goes  back  or  disappears,  if  transport  facilities 
dwindle,  if  the  flow  of  wealth  is  arrested,  the  civilised 
surplus  suffers.  There  is  the  example  of  Russia.  After 
the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power  that  country  saw  its 
industries  closed  down,  its  transport  ruined,  and  its 
reserves  of  wealth  wiped  out.  In  consequence  millions  of 
people  were  doomed  to  disappear.  War  and  Terror, 
epidemics  and  famine — they  all  worked  towards  the 
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thinning  of  the  population.  Statisticians  complacently 
count  the  millions  swarming  in  civilised  countries.  The 
major  part  of  these  millions  belongs  to  the  civilised 
surplus.  A  setback,  whether  in  industry  or  in  transport 
facilities  or  in  wealth,  releases  the  evil  forces  which  are 
on  the  alert  watching  for  the  opportunity  to  get  in  a 
blow  at  the  human  race.  The  millions  of  the  civilised 
surplus  pay  the  penalty. 

In  Great  Britain  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
population  belong  to  that  surplus,  and  suffer  from  the 
setbacks  mentioned.  New  Zealand,  measured  in  square 
miles,  is  of  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  as  compared 
with  the  forty-two  millions  of  the  latter  the  Dominion  can 
support  only  three  million  people.  This  because,  being 
an  agricultural  country.  New  Zealand  does  not  carry  a 
civilised  surplus.  The  war,  by  restricting  the  buying  power 
of  the  world  and  by  calling  forth  the  development 
of  industry  in  other  countries,  has  hit  industry  and  trade 
in  Great  Britain  badly.  I'he  permanent  unemployment 
which  now  exists  in  the  country  is  a  sign  of  this.  In  the 
life  of  a  nation  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  periods  of  slackness 
when  temporarily  workers  are  deprived  of  their  regular 
occupations.  But  when  unemployment  becomes  per¬ 
manent  it  is  a  terrible  menace  to  national  virility.  An 
unemployed  is  a  person  who  has  worked  and  who 
expects  to  work  again.  Then  time  goes  on  and  work  does 
not  appear :  the  unemployed  becomes  the  creature  of  the 
dole,  which  he  receives  from  the  State  partly  as  a  charity, 
partly  as  a  ransom.  The  doleman  looks  upon  the  subsidy 
supplied  by  State  charity  as  upon  a  permanent  vested  right. 
The  doleman  is  plastic  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
extremists.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
future  it  is  much  worse  that  often  he  descends  to  the  depths 
of  sloppy  content  and  thinks  that  the  dole  is  the  ideal  of 
well-being.  In  time  the  nation  is  fouled  by  the  presence 
of  people  who  have  never  produced.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  youths  in  Great  Britain  who  have  never  done  a 
day’s  work,  who  have  never  had  work  offered  them  and  who 
do  not  know  what  work  is.  Here  is  a  great  national  peril. 
Subconsciously  the  nation  is  aw'are  of  it,  and  its  policies 
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at  home  as  well  as  abroad  are  governed  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  great  danger. 

The  national  need  dictates  the  national  programme : 
to  develop  the  external  trade  of  the  country  and  to 
accumulate  wealth  abroad.  The  civilised  surplus  in 
Great  Britain  cannot  exist  if  her  industries  do  not  maintain 
at  least  their  production,  selling  a  considerable  part  of  it 
in  foreign  lands.  Wealth  must  be  accumulated  abroad, 
because  for  Great  Britain,  which  depends  on  imported 
food  and  raw  stuffs,  wealth  abroad  is  the  regulator 
which  permits  to  buy  cheap  and  to  tide  over  dull 
periods.  This  programme  prescribes  the  lines  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  must  follow :  to  work  for 
peace  in  the  world;  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  against  the  strongest  possible  competitor;  to  keep 
open  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  which  are  the  high  seas. 
This  formula  determines  better  than  any  long  compilation 
of  diplomatic  documents  what  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  must  be. 

Writers  on  political  subjects  delight  in  drawing  up  exact 
schemes  which  they  expect  their  readers  to  accept  without 
criticism.  But  really,  the  citizen  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country  should  do  some  thinking  himself  instead  of 
accepting  a  cut-and-dried  solution  “  because  it  is  printed.” 
The  formula  connecting  motive  and  policy  has  been  given, 
as  well  as  the  lines  of  practical  policy  which  can  be 
deduced  from  it.  The  intelligent  reader  can  apply  the 
formula  to  the  present  political  situation  and  see  for 
himself  how  each  question  fits  into  the  scheme.  It  will 
be  then  evident  that  Anglo-French  relations,  the  attitude 
towards  Germany,  etcetera,  can  be  explained  by  the  basic 
formula.  The  necessity  to  stand  on  the  Rhine,  to  live  in 
close  and  friendly  co-operation  with  France,  to  encourage 
peaceful  development  in  Germany,  etcetera,  will  be 
understood.  The  citizen’s  duty  is  to  understand  the 
motive  behind  the  policy. 


BRITISH  POLICY  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF 
PALESTINE 


By  Chisholm  Dunbar  Brunton 

After  seven  years  of  British  rule  in  Palestine,  Arab 
opposition  to  our  policy  in  that  country  continues  un¬ 
abated.  Those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  situation  there 
are  well  aware  of  this,  while  the  general  public  has  been 
able  to  infer  as  much  from  the  events  which  attended 
Lord  Balfour’s  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 
The  causes  of  Arab  resentment  against  British  policy  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  for  the  purpose  of  our  subject. 
Under  British  rule  the  Arabs  have  lost  the  representative 
institutions  and  considerable  share  of  self-government 
accorded  them  by  the  Turks.  The  compensating  measures 
proposed  by  the  British  Government  (the  Constitution  of 
1922  and  the  Arab  Agency  offer  of  1923)  allowed  them  no 
effective  voice  either  in  the  administration  or  in  questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  their  country.  On  the 
contrary,  such  questions  have  been  decided  by  the  British 
Government  in  close  consultation  with  the  Zionist  leaders, 
but  without  reference  to  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  are  now 
convinced  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Zionists  and  of  the 
Mandatory  Power  is  to  achieve  Jewish  predominance  in 
Palestine  by  means  of  steadily  increasing  immigration.  It 
is  this  fear  which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  Arab 
opposition  to,  and  distrust  of,  British  policy,  and  the 
British  Government,  recognising  this,  has  at  various  times 
endeavoured  to  allay  it.  The  two  most  important  attempts 
towards  that  end  were  made  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  High 
Commissioner  for  Palestine,  on  June  3rd,  1921,  and  by 
Mr.  Churchill  as  Colonial  Secretary  in  his  definition  of 
the  Jewish  National  Flome  in  1922.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel’s 
declaration  contains  assurances  regarding  Great  Britain’s 
good  intentions  towards  the  people  of  Palestine,  and  speaks 
of  associating  them  more  closely  with  the  Administration 
and  “  ensuring  a  free  and  authoritative  expression  of 
popular  opinion.”  Mr.  Churchill’s  interpretation  of  what 
the  British  Government  intended  by  a  Jewish  National 
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Home  is  contained  in  White  Paper  Cmd.  1,700,  and  is  to 
the  effect  that  some  of  the  Jews  “  should,  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  numbers  and  the  interests  of  the  present  popula¬ 
tion,  come  to  Palestine  in  order  to  help  by  their  resources 
and  efforts  to  develop  the  country.”  Mr.  Amery,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Jerusalem  told  an  Arab  deputation  that  their  fears  were 
exaggerated  and  that  “  the  British  Government  is  actuated 
first  and  foremost  by  its  duty  towards  the  people  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.”  Now,  in  spite  of  such  official 
declarations,  how  comes  it  that  the  Arabs  do  not  accept 
these  assurances,  and  continue  to  distrust  our  motives  and 
our  policy?  The  answer  is  threefold: — 

(1)  Because  our  policy  in  application  does  not  bear  out 
our  declarations. 

(2)  Because  the  utterances  of  many  prominent  Zionists 
prove  that  their  aims  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  British 
Government’s  interpretation  of  the  National  Home. 

(3)  Because  it  is  the  Mandate,  and  not  the  British 
Government’s  interpretation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
which  governs  British  policy  in  Palestine,  and  the  terms 
of  the  Mandate  seem  to  the  Arabs  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  expressed  by  the  Zionists  than  with  those 
enunciated  by  British  Ministers.  Let  us  briefly  consider 
the  substance  of  this  answer. 

(i)  Whatever  the  reason,  the  British  Government  has 
shown  a  marked  reluctance  to  grant  any  authoritative  voice 
in  the  administration  and  affairs  of  Palestine  to  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Iraq  and  Trans- Jordania,  no  more  fitted  than 
Palestine  for  self-government,  have  been  accorded  large 
measures  of  autonomy.  Not  till  1922  was  a  Constitution 
framed  for  Palestine,  and  it  offered  no  real  power  to  the 
population  in  the  control  of  their  affairs.  The  Moslem 
community  was  to  be  under-represented  by  over  forty  per 
cent,  in  the  Legislative  Council.  This  Constitution  dis¬ 
illusioned  the  Arab  inhabitants  as  to  the  liberal  sentiments 
of  the  British  Government  and  shook  what  faith  they  had 
still  retained  in  its  good  intentions.  They  rejected  the 
offer  and  also  that,  which  was  made  later,  of  an  Arab 
Agency  which  would  have  placed  the  indigenous  Arab 
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majority  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  immigrant  Jewish 
minority.  Apart  from  minor  questions,  the  failure  of  the 
British  Government  to  allow  the  population  as  a  whole, 
with  its  eighty-six  per  cent.  Arab  majority,  any  effective 
voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  cause  of  Arab  distrust  and  resentment.  ' 

(2)  After  the  serious  disturbances  in  Palestine  in  May, 
1921,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  found  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  the  trouble  was  “  the  feeling  among  the 
Arabs  of  discontent  with,  and  hostility  to,  the  Jews,  due 
to  political  and  economic  causes,  and  connected  with 
Jewish  immigration,  and  with  their  conception  of  Zionist 
policy  as  derived  from  Jewish  exponents.”  One  of  those 
exponents.  Dr.  Eder,  Chairman  of  the  Zionist  Commission, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  declared  that 
“  there  can  only  be  one  National  Home  in  Palestine  and 
that  a  Jewish  one,  and  no  equality  in  partnership  between 
Jews  and  Arabs,  but  a  Jewish  predominance  as  soon  as  the 
numbers  of  that  race  are  sufficiently  increased  ”  (White 
Paper,  Cmd.  1,540,  page  57).  It  was  following  upon  the 
results  of  this  Inquiry  that  a  definition  by  the  British 
Government  of  its  own  interpretation  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine  was  considered  to  be  necessary,  and 
the  Zionist  leaders  were  requested  to  adhere  to  that  defini¬ 
tion.  Whatever  unwilling  lip-service  may  have  been  done 
by  some  of  the  official  Zionists  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  interpre¬ 
tation,  it  is  certain  that  it  does  not  represent  the  Zionist 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a  Jewish  National  Home. 
There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  The 
speeches  delivered  in  Jewish  colonies  during  Lord 
Balfour’s  visits  to  them  sufficiently  emphasise  it.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  a  Zionist  Conference  in  New  York  on  May  3rd, 
Judge  Rosenblatt,  President  of  the  Palestine  Securities 
Company,  said  :  “  We  are  planning  to  consolidate  the 

existing  Jewish  settlements,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  we 
shall  have  a  solidly  Jewish  Palestine T  Even  such  a 
moderate  exponent  of  Zionism  as  Mr.  Leonard  Stein  has 
defined  the  National  Home,  in  a  recent  article,^  as  “  a 

(i)  “  The  Zionist  Movement  and  its  Aims  ”  in  the  Empire  Review, 
May,  1925. 
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well-ordered  and  self-reliant  Jewish  society  leading  on 
Jewish  soil  a  wholesome  and  harmonious  Jewish  life.”  In 
these  utterances  and  in  many  others,  some  indeed  violent 
in  sentiment  and  tone,  the  Arabs  have  ample  cause  for 
misgiving  should  the  day  be  approaching  when  Zionists 
could  impose  their  will  upon  Palestine.  One  might  reply 
that  the  British  Government’s  declarations  are  sufficient 
safeguard  against  that  possibility,  and  that  rash  statements 
of  hot-headed  Jewish  Nationalists  neither  represent  the 
views  of  the  British  Government  nor  bind  it  to  Zionist 
visions.  Such  an  argument  might  be  accepted  by  the 
Arabs  were  it  not  for  their  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the 
Mandate  which  governs  our  policy  in  Palestine. 

(3)  Now,  although  the  interpretation  which  the  Arabs 
put  upon  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  may  be  disputed,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  after  a  close  study  of  that  document, 
that  it  contains  matter  which  is  singularly  open  to  such  an 
interpretation.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Mandate,  but  the  following  points  must  be  noticed. 
Article  I  gives  to  the  Mandatory  full  powers  of  legislation 
and  administrntion  save  as  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
Mandate.  Article  2  lays  down  that  the  Mandatory  shall 
place  Palestine  under  such  conditions  as  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home,  develop  self- 
governing  institutions,  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Balfour  Declaration,  be  it  noted,  only 
pledged  the  British  Government  to  use  its  “  best  en¬ 
deavours  ”  to  establish  the  National  Home,  while  the 
Mandate  obliges  us  to  secure  it.  Article  3  demands 
encouragement  of  local  autonomy  “  so  far  as  circumstances 
may  permit.”  Articles  4,  6,  7,  ii,  22  and  23  define  tasks 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  administration  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home;  Co-operation  with  a 
Jewish  Agency,  facilitating  of  Jewish  immigration, 
encouragement  of  close  settlement  of  Jews  upon  the  land 
(including  State  lands),  enactment  of  a  nationality  law, 
etc.  Article  28  deserves  attention.  It  provides  for 
arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  “  in  the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  Mandate,” 
to  guarantee  the  rights  connected  with  the  Holy  Places 
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(Articles  13  and  14),  and  for  securing  “that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Palestine  will  fully  honour  the  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  legitimately  incurred  by  the  administration  of 
Palestine  during  the  period  of  the  Mandate.”  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Mandate  encourages  the  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions,  lays  down  certain  measures  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home,  which 
the  Mandatory  is  bound  to  secure,  and  finally  foresees  a 
time  when  the  admin'istrai'iou  of  Palestine  will  be  replaced 
by  a  Government  of  Palestine.  It  might  be  argued  that 
the  self-government  to  be  developed  is  that  of  the  people 
of  Palestine  as  a  whole,  but  such  cannot  be  the  case,  for 
the  tasks  enumerated  in  Articles  4,  6,  7,  ii,  22  and  23  of 
the  Mandate  would  never  be  accepted,  at  least  in  their 
entirety,  by  a  self-governing  body  representing  the  present 
population  with  its  large  Arab  majority.  The  self-govern¬ 
ing  institutions  and  the  future  government  of  Palestine, 
referred  to  in  the  Mandate,  must  therefore  be  based  on 
a  population  of  different  composition  to  the  present  one, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  population  which,  by  means  of  ever- 
increasing  immigration,  will  have  become  predominantly 
Jewish.  Thus,  argue  the  Arabs,  there  can  only  be  one 
logical  interpretation  of  the  Mandate,  and  that  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  aims  and  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Zionists,  and  not  in  accord  with  the  British  Government’s 
interpretation  of  a  Jewish  National  Home. 

Whether  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with,  or  to  differ  from, 
the  views  held  by  the  Palestine  Arabs,  it  cannot  be  ignored 
that  they  do  hold  these  views  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  are  determined  to  resist,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
the  policy  which  we  are  pursuing  in  that  country.  The 
British  Government  is  therefore  in  the  undesirable  position 
of  ruling  the  people  of  Palestine  without  the  consent,  and 
against  the  will,  of  the  majority.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
creating  feelings  of  bitterness  and  resentment  against 
itself  not  only  throughout  Islam  but  among  considerable 
elements  of  Catholic  Christendom.  However  much  we 
may  propose  to  disregard  such  consequences  when  weighed 
against  the  asset  of  international  Jewish  good  will,  which 
our  championship  of  their  National  Home  may  be  sup- 
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posed  to  have  won  for  us,  it  would  be  wiser  if  we  could 
remove  the  grievances  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  and  of 
their  sympathisers.  But  can  that  be  accomplished  without 
infringing  our  pledge  to  the  Jews  and  the  terms  of  the 
Mandate  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  possible  to  go  a  long 
way  towards  satisfying  Arab  aspirations  without  compro¬ 
mising  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  National  Home, 

In  December,  1921,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  express 
the  following  views  on  the  Palestine  situation,  which,  as 
they  appear  to  him  to  be  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were 
first  penned,  are  quoted  here  : — 

A  liberal  Constitution  for  Palestine  is  the  one  measure  which  may 
avert  serious  trouble  and  restore  to  a  great  extent  the  confidence  of  the 
.^rabs  in  the  British  Government,  But  the  Constitution  to  achieve  this 
must  give  proportional  representation  to  the  Arabs  and  ensure  them  a 
liberal  measure  of  control,  both  legislative  and  executive,  over  their  own 
and  their  country’s  affairs.  Such  a  Constitution  would  have  an  excellent 
effect  in  removing  Arab  distrust  of,  and  opposition  to,  British  policy  and 
moderate  Zionism.  Any  less  liberal  Constitution  would  only  serve  as  a 
further  irritant  to  a  population  already  in  a  state  of  dangerous  resentment, 
and  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  a  great  injustice. 

A  Constitution  which  would,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
satisfy  reasonable  Arab  aspirations,  guarantee  the  peaceful 
development  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  on  the  lines  of 
the  British  Government’s  interpretation,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  essentials  of  British  control  in  Palestine, 
is  surely  not  beyond  the  ability  of  British  statesmen  to 
devise  ?  The  following  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  upon 
which  such  a  Constitution  should  be  framed  were  origin¬ 
ally  noted  down  in'  1921  ‘  as  the  result  of  a  close  study  of 
the  situation  in  Palestine,  and  of  many  discussions  on  the 
subject,  both  with  leading  Arab  personalities  and 
responsible  British  officials  : — 

(1)  A  Legislative  Assembly  elected  on  a  basis  of  pro¬ 
portional  representation  of  all  sections  of  the  population 
and  to  consist  of  elected  members  only. 

(2)  The  Assembly  to  legislate  and  control  taxation  and 
expenditure  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  Council  and  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

(3)  The  High  Commissioner’s  Council  to  consist  of  one- 

(i)  They  have  since  been  revised  and  slightly  altered. 
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third  elected  members  to  be  chosen  by  communities  as  a 
whole  and  not  by  electoral  districts;  one-third  nominated 
Palestinian  members;  and  one-third  British  official 
members. 

(4)  Measures  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  High  Commissioner’s 
Council  before  ratification.  The  High  Commissioner  to 
possess  the  power  to  veto  in  special  circumstances.  Any 
measure  twice  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
twice  rejected  by  the  High  Commissioner’s  Council  or  by 
veto  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  be  referred  by  him 
to  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  consideration,  and,  if 
necessary,  reference  to  the  Mandates  Commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  advice,  or  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  for  a  decision,  within  a  defined  time  limit. 

(5)  The  Heads  of  the  departments  of  Justice,  Finance 
and  Public  Security,  the  senior  officers  of  the  gendarmerie, 
and  a  limited  number  of  officials  necessary  for  technical 
services,  to  be  British.  Administrative  areas  to  be  reduced 
to  a  northern  and  a  southern  district,  each  under  a  British 
governor,  but  with  Palestinians  in  all  sub-districts. 
Palestinians  (Arabs  and  Jews)  to  be  employed  wherever 
possible  in  the  administration. 

(6)  Trans- Jordania  to  be  given  the  option,  by  vote  of 
a  representative  council  or  other  means,  of  uniting  with 
Palestine,  but  without  being  subject  to  Jewish  immigration 
unless  by  the  clearly  expressed  w’ish  of  its  inhabitants. 

(7)  The  British  Government  to  reserve  to  itself  only  a 
strict  minimum  of  questions  upon  which  the  Legislative 
Assembly  would  not  exercise  control.  Such  subjects  to 
be  revised  within  a  short  period  of  years. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  scheme  could  not  be 
applied  because  the  Arab  majority  would  use  the  power 
given  to  it  in  order  to  frame  measures  directed  against  the 
policy  of  establishing  a  Jewish  National  Home,  to  which 
we  are  pledged ;  that  such  measures  having  been  rejected, 
obstruction  and  agitation  might  follow^  and  might  involve 
us  in  further  complications  and  difficulties.  That  is  a 
possible,  but  not  a  probable,  contingency.  There  is  indeed 
more  likelihood  of  agitation  and  trouble  if  we  do  nothing 
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but  allow  existing  Arab  discontent  to  simmer  up  to  boiling 
point,  as  it  is  bound  to  do  sooner  or  later.  The  Arabs, 
having  attained  to  some  measure  of  self-government,  might 
be  expected  to  show  both  moderation  and  a  realisation  of 
the  need  for  compromise.  It  is  repression  and  hope 
deferred  which  make  extremists.  The  more  extreme 
elements  among  the  Zionists  would  certainly  resent  any 
concession  calculated  to  give  the  Arabs  any  real  power  in 
the  administration  of  Palestine.  But  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  indeed  “  actuated  first  and  foremost  by  its  duty 
to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole,”  such  opposition 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settlement. 
Responsible  Zionist  leaders  could  not  reasonably  object 
to  measures  involving  a  real  beginning  of  self-government 
in  Palestine  (subject  to  the  safeguards  suggested)  without 
confirming  Arab  suspicions  as  to  their  ultimate  political 
aim  in  that  country.  The  probable  adherence  of  Trans- 
Jordania  to  Palestine  would  be  of  benefit  to  both.  Con¬ 
ditions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  former  territory  during 
recent  years  have  not  been  such  as  to  commend  their  con¬ 
tinuance  to  the  inhabitants  if  the  alternative  of  inclusion 
in  a  largely  self-governing  Palestine  could  be  offered  to 
them. 

The  terms  of  the  Mandate  definitely  encourage  the 
development  of  self-gwerning  institutions  and  do  not 
prevent  the  setting  up  of  any  particular  form  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  so  that  it  is  open  to  the  British  Government  to 
grant,  if  it  so  desires,  a  liberal  form  of  Constitution  for 
Palestine.  In  the  event  of  any  doubt  as  to  possible 
infringement,  by  any  article  of  such  a  Constitution,  of  the 
terms  of  the  Mandate,  the  advice  of  the  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  available.  If 
ultimately  it  might  be  found  advisable  to  adopt  some 
modifications  of  the  existing  instrument,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Trans-Jordania,  the  British  Government  is  not 
precluded  from  making  such  suggestions  to  the  Council 
of  the  League. 

Concessions,  we  are  frequently  told,  are  regarded  by 
Orientals  as  signs  of  weakness.  This  is  true  when  such 
concessions  are  wrung  from  unwilling  rulers  by  violence 
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and  lawlessness,  but  it  is  not  so  with  those  freely  accorded 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Palestine  Arabs,  would 
amount  to  simple  justice.  That  the  peaceful  and  dignified 
protests  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Balfour’s  visit  to  Jerusalem  should  meet  with  no  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  deplored,  for  such  treatment  must  inevitably 
result  in  driving  them  to  extremes.  The  grant  of  a  liberal 
Constitution  would  do  justice  to  reasonable  Arab  demands 
without  prejudicing  reasonable  Zionist  claims.  But  it 
would  do  more  than  that.  It  would  prove  conclusively, 
by  deeds,  not  words,  that  the  British  Government  was  in 
fact  “  actuated  first  and  foremost  by  its  duty  to  the  people  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,”  and  that  its  intentions  were  indeed 
in  conformity  with  the  official  definition  of  our  policy  as 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Churchill  when  Colonial  Secretary.  For 
at  present  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  an  ambiguity  exists 
regarding  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  Mandate  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  Mandatory  Power.  Zionist  utterances 
have  added  to  these  doubts.  It  is  time,  therefore,  not  only 
to  do  justice  to  the  Arabs,  but  also  to  remove  the  suspicion 
which  shadows  our  intentions  in  Palestine,  and  which  is 
doing  incalculable  harm  to  the  British  name,  both  among 
Catholic  communities  in  Europe  and  in  the  East,  and 
throughout  the  world  of  Islam. 


SPAIN  UNDER  THE  DIRECTORY 


By  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.R.G.S. 

[The  author  has  recently  returned  from  a  widely  extended  tour  of  Spain, 
during  which  he  was  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  opinions  of 
many  different  classes  of  the  people.] 

Es  mas  cierto  medico  el  esperimentado.^ — Spanish  proverb. 

On  January  25th  last,  the  Marquis  de  Estella  publicly 
declared  that  the  Directory,  “  having  found  solid  ground 
beneath  its  feet,”  would  remain.  On  May  19th  it  was 
unexpectedly,  and,  as  some  think,  prematurely,  brought  to 
an  end,  or,  to  quote  the  expression  of  one  of  its  most 
persistent  opponents,  ”  it  had,  at  length,  found  sufficient 
rope  to  hang  itself.” 

Following  approximately  these  twenty  months  of  experi¬ 
mental  dictatorship,  under  which  many  of  the  Spanish 
people  (deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  either  expressing 
freely  their  dissatisfaction  or  of  propounding  their  com¬ 
plaints)  have  fretted  and  fumed,  they  are  confronted 
suddenly  with  a  promised  restoration  of  their  forfeited 
liberty  and  centuries-old  privileges.  “  A  promised  restora¬ 
tion  ”  it  is  and  must  for  a  time  yet  remain,  notwithstanding 
the  official  nomenclature  applied  to  it — “  a  revived  con¬ 
fidence  between  the  Government  and  the  governed.”  Even 
though  a  flagrantly  unconstitutional  situation  has  been 
formally  abandoned  and  the  rightful  prerogatives  of  the 
people  restored,  much — very  much — is  left  to  remedy  and 
redress. 

For  nearly  two  years  conditions  in  Spain  have  existed 
that  have  afforded  a  complete  negation  of  the  favoured 
ideal  of  “  all  the  people  being  governed  by  all  the  people 
for  all  the  people.”  A  proportion  of  the  population,  by 
no  means  confined  to  one  class  or  station,  has  all  along 
strongly  resented  the  infliction  of  a  dictatorship.  But  for 
a  foreigner  to  be  able  either  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
real  national  sentiment  or  to  be  enabled  either  to  offer  or 
to  withhold  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  regarding  their 

(i) Trans.  “  Experience  makes  the  best  doctor.” 
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new  experience,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  consider  the  original 
motives  that  brought  about  the  imposition  of  a  despotic  in 
place  of  an  articulate  form  of  government,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  has  been  described  as  the  substitution  of  a 
mere  bruium  ftilmen  for  the  too-tolerant  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  seemed  to  encourage  anarchism  and  dis¬ 
obedience  to  all  constituted  authority.  Secondly,  should 
be  reviewed,  in  a  spirit  of  complete  impartiality  and  detach¬ 
ment,  the  actual  results — social  and  economic — that  have 
accrued  from  the  almost  unprecedented  act  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  sovereign  consenting — however  unwillingly — to  the 
suspension  of  the  national  laws. 

Few  European  countries  during  the  periods  of  their 
political  and  economic  expansion  have  known  forms  of 
administration  more  varied  than  those  of  Spain.  The 
several  violent  changes  brought  about  have  been  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  movement  of  minorities,  as  in  1837,  when  the 
Constitution  was  revised;  in  1868,  when — through  a  short¬ 
lived  revolution — Queen  Isabella  II  was  compelled  to  fly 
the  country;  in  1870,  when  a  foreign  king,  Amadeus  of 
Italy,  was  brought  in;  and  again,  in  1874,  when  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored  to  the  throne  in  the  person 
of  Alfonso  XII.  If,  as  was  subsequently  proved,  the  son 
of  Isabella  had  been  reinvested  with  sovereignty  as  the 
result  of  a  minority  movement,  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  it 
has  been  with  the  consent  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
people  that  the  Directory,  once  constituted,  has  been  un¬ 
opposed  or  that  the  Spanish  Crown  has  been  strongly 
upheld.  The  mass  of  the  Spaniards  are  no  more  in  favour 
of  a  republic  to-day  than  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
Carlist  wars  of  1834-39  and  of  1872-76. 

On  April  6th,  1923,  following  upon  disrupting  and  irre¬ 
concilable  political  struggles  and  a  reign  of  actual 
terrorism.  King  Alfonso  had  signed  a  decree  dissolving  the 
Cortes  and  ordering  general  elections  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  that  month.  Parliament  was  to  have  been  summoned 
some  time  in  the  following  May,  and  among  the  firstfruits 
of  the  Deputies’  deliberations  were  to  have  been  important 
reforms,  including  yet  a  further  revision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  such  as  would  effectually  prevent  in  future  the  suspen- 
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sion  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  for  any  prolonged 
period ;  a  reorganisation  of  the  Senate ;  the  insurance  of 
the  sitting  of  Parliament  for  at  least  four  months  in  each 
year;  and  the  introduction  of  proportional  representation 
into  the  electoral  system.  But  the  comforting  assurances 
put  forward  did  not  stop  there.  The  people  were  promised, 
additionally,  a  reconstruction  of  the  antiquated  system  of 
land  tenure  by  the  creation  of  a  class  of  sm.all  landowners 
who  would  serve  as  a  solid  defence  against  mere  visionary 
schemes;  while  various,  and  no  less  urgently  needed  finan¬ 
cial  and  educational  reforms  were  foreshadowed.  The 
ever-menacing  Moroccan  problem  was  to  be  finally  settled, 
and  all  causes  of  discontent  in  the  army  were  to  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  military  equipment  was  to  be  modernised,  and  a 
sensible  reduction  of  the  effectives  undertaken. 

Conditions  in  Spain,  however,  were  such  that  these 
solemn  pledges  of  the  new  Administration,  no  doubt  honest 
enough  in  their  intent,  could  prove  little  else  than  mere 
“  promises  made  according  to  their  hopes,  to  be  performed 
only  according  to  their  fears.”  Following  the  coup  d'eiat 
of  September  13th,  1923  (a  few  months  after  the  issue  of 
the  decree  which  had  overthrown  the  Civil  Ministry  and 
established  the  Military  Directory),  the  position  became 
acute,  and  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Marquis  de  Estella 
seemed  much  more  formidable  than  he  or  anyone  else  could 
have  surmised.  Special  measures  of  severity  and  suppres¬ 
sion  had  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  country  out  of  a  state  of 
almost  complete  chaos  into  something  like  order.  The 
task  before  the  Directory,  although  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme,  once  entered  upon  it  was  firmly  adhered  to;  it 
became  a  case  where  la  violence  esl  juste  oh  la  douceur 
est  value.  At  no  time  in  its  social,  political  or  economic 
history  had  one-time  “  Glorious  Spain  ”  been  faced  by  so 
many  menacing  dangers.  The  national  treasury  was  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  deficit  of  1,000,000,000  pesetas  (;£40, 000,000) ; 
the  transport  of  the  country  had  fallen  into  a  condition  of 
appalling  decay  and  neglect,  a  Budget  expenditure  of  no 
less  than  90,000,000  pesetas  annually  being  necessary  to 
keep  the  railways  running ;  corruption,  bribery  and  official 
inertia  were  rife  in  practically  every  department  of  the 
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civil  administration.  In  Catalonia,  where  grievances 
against  the  Spanish  Government  are  centuries  old,  as  old, 
indeed,  as  the  motto  of  the  Catholic  kings — Tanto  monta, 
monta  ianlo — where  the  majority  of  the  people,  like  the 
Irish,  are  always  “  agin  the  Gov’nment,”  the  undercurrent 
of  revolution  threatened  to  burst  forth  at  any  moment  and 
overwhelm  the  entire  province  and  several  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  Many  Governments  before  that  of  the  Directory 
had  failed  to  recognise  the  grievances  of  the  Catalans,  yet 
none  had  ever  made  any  serious  efforts  to  secure  their 
alleviation  by  political  means.  Throughout  the  kingdom 
disorder,  productive  of  frequent  brutal  assaults,  robberies, 
incendiarism  and  open  assassinations  were  prevalent. 
Police  records — incomplete  as  they  were — showed  that  in 
('atalonia  alone,  within  twelve  months,  no  fewer  than  280 
unavenged  murders  had  taken  place ;  high  Church  digni¬ 
taries,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Zaragoza;  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  several  unpopular  alcaldes  (mayors),  and  many 
other  officials — including  the  common  hangman — were  shot 
down  in  the  public  streets.  No  one  was  safe  from  the 
ever-flourished  revolver  of  the  bandit  or  the  swift  stab  of 
the  street  apache. 

But  while  a  portion  of  the  newspaper  Press  indulged  in 
the  utmost  violence  of  expression  directed  against  the 
Crown,  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  without  exception, 
remained  immune.  The  reckless  abuse  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  that  had  compelled  Mussolini  to  suppress 
in  Italy,  with  a  firm — if  illegal — hand,  a  number  of  the 
public  organs,  was  put  down  in  a  similar  way  by  the 
Directory. 

Fortunately,  these  threatening  dangers  gained  no  genuine 
or  widespread  support.  That  happy  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  sound  sense  of  the  great  conserva¬ 
tive  monarchical  masses  of  the  people,  who,  like  our  own, 
form  the  backbone  of  the  country.  Spaniards,  as  a  people, 
are  monarchist  in  the  same  way  as  are  we  British,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  They  not  only  identify  the  Crown  with 
the  most  glorious  traditions  and  feats  of  their  race,  but 
they  look  to  it  as  a  source  of  stability.  Revolutions  are 
not  made;  they  come.  This  appears  the  more  convincing 
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when  inquiry  is  made  into  the  character  of  those  individuals 
who  might  be  expected  to  head  a  revolution,  if  ever  there 
were  one.  For  there  exists  in  Spain  to-day  no  single 
statesman,  politician  or  labour  leader  who  could  declare, 
as  Napoleon  declared  to  Count  Mole ;  “  I  am  the  signet 
which  marks  the  page  where  the  revolution  has  been 
stopped ;  but  when  I  die  it  will  turn  the  page  and  resume 
its  course.” 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  enemies  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  or  of  constitutional  order  are  men  .of  little  or 
bad  reputation,  wielding  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  actions  or  the  beliefs  of  the  general 
public.  Their  disruptive  preachings,  delivered  even 
through  some  other  source  than  that  of  political  harangue, 
for  instance,  as  literature  or  science,  fall  upon  stony 
ground.  Such,  undoubtedly,  proved  the  case  with  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibanez,  who,  although  much  esteemed  and  followed 
as  a  writer  of  romance  and  poetry,  earned  nothing  but 
execration  when  he  applied  his  conspicuous  mental  abilities 
to  an  attack  upon  the  Head  of  the  State.  His  infamous 
pamphlet,  Spain  tmder  Military  Terror;  Alfonso  XIII 
Unmasked — of  which  numerous  copies,  translated  into 
English,  were  proclaimed  in  this  country  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  sensation-loving  members  of  Parliament 
and  journalists  rather  too  ambitious  for  self-advertisement 
— failed  in  its  object.  There  followed  no  withdrawal  of 
the  traditional  support  of  the  Spanish  throne.  Indeed,  so 
far  from  this  gross  libel  having  wrought  any  harm  to  King 
Alfonso,  the  circulation  of  the  Ibanez  pamphlet  succeeded 
in  arousing  for  that  monarch — deservedly  loved  for  his 
great  personal  qualities — the  sympathetic  condolences  of 
some  of  his  most  bitter  political  opponents. 

Not  only  did  the  clergy,  the  aristocracy,  the  army  and 
the  navy,  as  a  whole,  declare  fidelity  to  the  Throne,  but 
great  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  professional 
men  vied  with  peasants  and  workers  even  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  labour  to  remain  loyal  to  its  occupant.  These 
inarticulate  supporters  of  the  King  and  all  that  he  stood 
for,  quite  as  much  as  the  Government  which  had  imposed 
itself  upon  them — may  be  regarded  as  having  helped  to 
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stem  the  dreaded  revolution,  and  to  have  contributed  to 
an  assured — if  slow-moving — restoration  of  the  country 
towards  normal  progress. 

The  Spaniards,  like  the  Greeks,  being  by  nature  in¬ 
veterate  politicians,  have  never  become  reconciled  to  the 
absence  of  the  Cortes  or  to  the  ban  placed  upon  party 
politics,  discussions  in  which  they  love  to  indulge.  But 
this  last  deprivation,  distasteful,  perhaps,  from  the  indivi¬ 
dual  point  of  view,  may  not  have  been  altogether  a  bad 
thing  for  them  nor  for  their  country.  Instead  of  devoting 
his  time  to  the  fruitless — because  endless — discussion  of 
political  questions,  the  modern  young  Spaniard  has  been 
compelled,  malgrc  Ini,  to  think  more  of  matters  such  as 
commerce,  finance,  agriculture  and  industrial  development. 

What,  then,  have  these  twenty  months  of  Directory 
Government  yielded  for  the  common  weal?  Public  order 
and  security,  steadily  undermined,  if  not  actually  made  an 
end  of  at  the  period  that  the  Directory  administration  first 
established  itself,  have  been  restored  ;  the  industrial  situa¬ 
tion,  disorganised  by  perpetual  labour  strikes  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  accompanied  by  outrages  upon  the  part  of  the 
strikers,  has  been  saved ;  the  chaotic  state  of  transport, 
from  which  every  branch  of  commerce  suffered  alike,  has 
already  been  partially  overcome,  affording  genuine  indica¬ 
tion  of  further  material  improvement  from  day  to  day, 
while  elaborate  programmes  of  new  construction  and  other 
improved  means  of  internal  communication  have  not  alone 
been  decided  upon  but  actually  initiated;  shipping,  which 
suffered  from  both  lack  of  freights  and  very  low  rates  paid 
for  those  obtained,  has  for  some  time  been  gradually  reviv¬ 
ing,  and  a  number  of  important  mail  contracts,  providing 
for  more  frequent  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
entered  into ;  strikes  by  Government  officials,  such  as  that 
which  occurred  in  1923  among  the  postal  employees,  when 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  nearly  io,ooo,o(X)  letters 
were  held  up  for  days,  are  now  unheard  of ;  “  syndicalism  ” 
in  the  banks  has  been  forbidden;  and  a  period  of  trade 
depression,  during  which  numerous  factories  were  either 
closed  entirely  or  worked  on  short  time,  has  been  sensibly 
relieved.  Irrigation  works  have  been  started  and  are  now 
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extending  gradually  over  hitherto  profitless  areas,  the 
populations  of  numerous  districts  having  already  derived 
therefrom  substantial  economic  benefits.  Cotton  culture 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  provinces  of  Sevilla,  Cordoba, 
Huelva  and  Cadiz,  showing  more  or  less  satisfactory 
results;  German,  French  and  American  capital  is  again 
entering  Spain,  while  a  number  of  commercial  treaties, 
concluded  with  Latin  American  countries,  are  already 
proving  fruitful.  Anglo-Spanish  commercial  associations 
have  improved,  and,  as  a  consequence,  several  British 
banks  have  decided  to  establish  branches  in  Spain,  hoping 
for  a  fair  share  of  profit  earning. 

The  at-one-time  menacing  difficulties  of  the  financial 
situation  have  in  part  been  overcome ;  but  while  the 
Budgetary  deficit  has  been  reduced  from  i,ooo  to  400 
million  pesetas,  it  still  forms  a  heavy  burden  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  poor  country  to  bear.  Several  more  years  must 
elapse  before  the  Spanish  Budget  can  be  balanced ;  but 
towards  this  consummation  the  improvements  already 
effected  are  assuredly  notable  ?  Time  and  money  have 
even  been  found  for  the  prosecution  of  such  national  and, 
indeed,  world-wide  interests  as  the  reconstruction  and 
restoration  of  the  famous  Alhambra.  These  accomplished 
reforms,  among  others,  must,  in  common  fairness,  be 
credited  to  the  intervenient  rule  of  the  Directory. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Morocco.  Here  the 
future  of  the  Spanish  Zone  continues  undecided,  and  an 
expeditionary  force  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  men 
must  still  be  maintained,  naturally  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  before  Spain’s  mission  in  Africa  can  be  regarded 
as  settled.  The  concurrence  with  French  interests  is 
encouraging;  and  the  Marquis  de  Estella,  who  promised 
on  his  birthday  (April  2nd)  “  to  send  home  as  many  men 
as  he  counted  days’  service  in  the  army,”  has  kept  his 
word.  Having  served  his  King  and  country  in  various 
capacities  for  thirty  years,  the  Head  of  the  Directory  has 
restored  some  10,000  soldiers  to  Spain.  The  services 
of  the  Marquis  de  Estella  in  Morocco  are  undeniable. 
His  task  has  been  both  dangerous  and  difficult,  and  his 
own  fears  of  possible  failure  were  known;  but  his  moral 
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courage,  his  grim  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  his  unquestion¬ 
able  military  capacity  have  also  been  recognised.  Public 
distrust  of  his  powers  at  first  experienced  has  given  place 
lo  well-merited  confidence,  and  while  his  duties  in  Morocco 
remain  tar  from  complete  and  his  responsibilities  still 
heavy,  the  profound  moral  respect  and  support  that  the 
Marquis  de  Estella  has  latterly  met  with,  from  even  among 
his  most  irreconcilable  political  opponents,  must  have 
proved  vastly  encouraging  in  these  still  strenuous  days. 

To  the  Marquis  has  been  assigned,  at  his  own  wish,  the 
ungrateful  task  of  clearing  up  the  military  mess,  the 
correction  of  political  blunders,  and  the  rectification — so 
far  as  rectification  was  still  possible — of  the  widespread 
social  mischief  that  had  been  largely  occasioned  by  the 
shifting  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  To  a  man 
naturally  kindly  disposed,  just  and  strictly  moral,  no  duty 
could  have  been  more  painful  than  that  of  condemning 
and  punishing  the  misdeeds  of  his  former  friends,  high 
officers  of  State,  who  were  once,  as  he  is  to-day,  both 
powerful  and  respected.  Yet  he  faced — and  is  facing — 
all  the  disfavour,  the  discredit  and  the  personal  dislike 
that  the  carrying  out  of  these  unpleasant  duties  must 
entail. 

All  who  know  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  members 
of  the  official  classes,  will  recognise  that  no  one  but  a 
magician  could  transform  their  habitual  lethargy  and 
indolence  into  a  sudden  display  of  activity  and  assiduity. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  operations  still  move  along 
with  the  same  dilatory  and  cumbersome  procedure.  The 
substitution  of  “  ian  pronto  que  posible  ”  for  the  inevitable 
''  tnanana”  has  meant  little  more  than  a  readjustment  of 
a  polite  formula.  Clerks  in  the  public  offices,  policemen, 
postmen  and  even  soldiers  smoke  endless  cigarettes  during 
official  hours;  bank  employees,  from  the  desk  clerk  to  the 
hall  porter,  still  apply  sand  in  the  place  of  blotting-paper, 
unusable  pen-nibs  and  a  foul-smelling,  cheap  kind  of  gum 
in  place  of  clean,  fresh  paste.  Delay,  disarrangement  and 
discontent  in  connection  with  the  public  services  rule  yet 
in  many  Departments,  for  the  cleansing  broom  of  reform 
has  not  yet  reached  them.  That  it  will  do  so  in  course 
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of  time  may  be  both  hoped  and  believed,  for  none  is 
more  aware  of  the  many  defects,  nor  more  resolved  to 
overcome  them,  than  the  higher  ranks  of  the  administrative 
class  of  to-day. 

Any  Spaniard  will  tell  you  that  his  country  is  suffering 
from  two  great  evils — separate  yet  associated.  First, 
he  will  point  to  the  long-sustained,  the  blood-draining  war 
with  the  Moroccans;  secondly,  the  suppression  of  the 
national  spirit  under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Directory.  Yet 
he  will  admit  that  Spain,  from  her  present  troubles,  will 
emerge  triumphant,  victorious  and  reinstated  in  her  former 
place  among  the  cultured  European  nations.  Crisis  there 
is  none — merely  a  period  of  transition  and  indecision. 
Even  were  there  any  likelihood  of  an  eruption,  so  well  is 
the  Directory — or  the  Administration  that  will  succeed — 
prepared  to  deal  with  it,  that  any  movement  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  stifled  at  its  earliest  breath. 

The  stranger,  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  partisanship, 
unacquainted  even  with  the  character  of  the  national 
aspiration ;  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  many  undercurrents 
flowing  towards  or  retreating  from  the  creation  of  a  new- 
political  situation,  becomes  intuitively  aware  of  some 
strong  and  irresistible  feeling  of  expectancy  prevalent 
among  the  people,  a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  perhaps  not 
altogether  free  from  apprehension.  The  “  New  Spain,” 
however,  may  be  fashioned  upon  more  solid  foundations 
than  they  believe,  and  prov^e  in  the  end  something  more 
stable  than  its  renowned  “  beautiful  castles.” 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

One  hears  on  all  sides  at  present  the  most  gloomy  opinions 
expressed  about  the  future  of  British  industry.  Our 
political  prestige  stands  high,  our  credit  is  good,  but  a 
creeping  paralysis  is  said  to  be  affecting  our  trade.  Some 
say  that  the  spirit  of  the  workers  is  failing,  others  that  the 
employers  are  to  blame,  for  their  machinery  is  out  of  date 
and  their  organisation  inefficient.  Whatever  the  cause,  it 
is  clear  that  if  we  have  to  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of 
a  million  and  more  of  unemployed,  we  shall  gradually  lose 
the  proud  position  which  we  hold  in  the  world  to-day. 

It  was  to  study  the  problem  where  it  is  most  acute  that  I 
recently  visited  one  of  our  great  industrial  centres. 
Sheffield,  which  was  famous  for  its  cutlery  industry  as  long 
ago  as  Chaucer’s  time,  and  owes  its  pre-eminence  as  a  great 
industrial  city  to-day  to  the  manufacture  of  steel,  not  for 
razors,  but  for  ships  and  war  material,  railways  and  motor 
cars,  and  many  other  purposes.  It  was  the  greatest  centre 
in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  armaments  and  shells 
during  the  war,  and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  was 
a  painful  experience  for  Sheffield,  which  was  left  at  one 
time  with  about  70,000  unemployed.  This  figure  has  now 
been  reduced  to  23,000,  at  which  it  has  stood  for  the  last 
year.  The  burden  of  supporting  this  multitude,  which  is 
swollen  by  the  dependents  of  the  unemployed,  has  left  the 
city  with  a  heavy  debt.  At  one  time,  in  March,  1922,  as 
much  as  £10,000  a  week  was  being  paid  out  in  outdoor 
relief  alone,  apart  from  the  cost  of  unemployment  beneht. 
In  May,  1925,  a  sum  of  £19,000  a  week  was  still  being  paid 
out  in  the  so-called  “  dole,”  although  outdoor  relief  de¬ 
clined  at  the  end  of  March  to  about  £2,000  a  week.  From 
December,  1921,  to  December,  1924,  five  millions  were 
paid  out  in  unemployment  benefit,  in  addition  to  the  heavy 
cost  of  outdoor  relief,  while  the  fact  that  half  a  million  are 
owing  in  rates  points  to  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the 
many  people  in  Sheffield  who  are  in  and  out  of  work,  and 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 
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These  sums  do  not  include  the  large  sums  paid  by 
the  trade  unions  to  their  members.  If  Sheffield  is 
typical  of  other  industrial  centres,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde,  owing  to  the  continued  de¬ 
pression  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  have  not  recovered 
to  the  same  extent,  those  who  declare  that  unemployment  is 
the  gravest  issue  which  faces  the  people  of  this  country  at 
present  would  appear  to  be  justified.  For  the  crippling 
effect  of  this  expenditure  in  increased  rates  and  taxes  on 
industry  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  evil  or  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  a  city  like 
Sheffield  are  in  employment.  If  there  are  23,000  out  of 
work  in  Sheffield  there  are  still  150,000  busily  engaged  in 
the  mills  and  factories,  and  the  output  of  Sheffield  to-day 
is  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Of  the  23,000  unem¬ 
ployed  3,000  are  women,  while  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty. 
Before  the  war  we  had  no  measure  of  the  real  extent  of 
unemployment,  and  in  a  great  industrial  city  there  is  always 
a  percentage  of  men  who  are  unemployable.  They 
appeared  on  no  register  before,  but  to-day  they  probably 
amount  to  one  per  cent.,  which  in  the  case  of  Sheffield 
would  be  about  5,000  of  the  population. 

Moreov^er,  a  number  of  workers  were  imported  into 
Sheffield  during  the  war  for  the  munition  factories,  who 
swell  the  total  of  unemployed.  But  this  other  side  to  the 
picture  would  be  more  reassuring  if  so  many  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  did  not  declare  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to 
close  their  works  altogether,  profits  having  reached  the 
vanishing  point.  The  companies  are  anxious  to  keep  their 
skilled  men  together  in  the  hope  that  trade  will  improve. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  call  that  can  be  made  on  reserves, 
and  gallant  as  is  the  struggle  which  the  employers  are 
making  to  keep  their  works  going,  day  after  day  one  reads  in 
the  newspapers  of  men  being  given  notice.  Thus  at  Barrow, 
which,  like  Sheffield,  is  an  armament  centre,  the  Barrow 
Haematite  Steel  Company  was  compelled  to  warn  its  men 
on  May  29th  that  the  ironworks,  where  two  furnaces  had 
been  in  blast,  would  be  closed  down,  as  well  as  the  steel- 
producing  plant  and  rail  and  other  departments.  The 
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furnaces  at  the  Mil  lorn  ironworks  also  belonging  to  the 
company  had  already  been  damped  down,  and  the  total 
number  of  furnaces  operating  in  North  Lancashire  were 
thus  reduced  from  their  normal  average  of  twenty  to 
nine.  The  record  of  a  great  Sheffield  works  like 
Vickers’  is  fortunately  more  cheerful  for  its  stockholders. 
But  this  is  due  more  to  the  armament  orders  which  have 
been  received  from  the  British  Government  and  the 
Dominions  than  to  any  revival  of  the  export  trade.  It  may 
be  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  accele¬ 
rate  orders  for  warships,  which  give  employment  in  the  steel 
works,  but  this  is  not  productive  expenditure.  We  live  by 
our  export  trade. 

In  Sheffield  I  did  not  find  any  general  belief  in  the  virtue 
of  Protection  as  a  remedy.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
employers,  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cutlery 
trade  and  the  making  of  hacksaws  and  files,  in  which  there 
is  very  keen  competition  from  Germany,  who  think  that 
Protection  would  help  them.  But  the  higher  grade  steels 
in  which  Sheffield  specialises  can  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  competition,  and  a  tax  on  imported  steel,  by  raising 
the  price  of  steel  plates,  would  only  add  to  the  difficulty 
which  the  shipbuilding  trade  and  other  industries  depen¬ 
dent  on  steel  are  faced  with.  Moreover,  the  cheaper  steel, 
which  comes  from  the  Continent,  is  used  in  the  re-rolling 
mills  for  the  making  of  black  and  galvanised  sheets  and 
hollow-ware,  and  an  important  industry  has  been  built  up, 
in  South  Wales  particularly,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
capture  the  markets  of  the  world  in  this  business. 

If  by  Protection  employment  could  be  increased  in  our 
great  industrial  centres  no  abstract  argument  concerning 
the  virtue  of  Free  Trade  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way.  But  since  the  reverse  is  true  and  tariffs  would 
create  more  unemployment  in  the  industries  dependent  on 
iron  and  steel  than  the  employment  it  would  produce  in  the 
heavy  industries.  Protection  would  only  add  to  our 
troubles.  Neither  Protection  nor  subsidies  would  touch 
the  root  of  the  evil.  The  Government  can,  in  fact,  do 
very  little,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  they  should  realise 
this.  What  they  can  do  is  to  give  the  country  cheaper 
electrical  power  by  helping  to  build  big  power  stations 
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and  by  linking  up  existing  distributing  centres.  This  they 
intend  to  do  by  introducing  legislation  in  the  autumn.  If 
this  is  to  be  effective  the  vested  interests  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  the  provision  of  cheaper 
electricity.  The  Government  can  also  assist  by  promoting 
scientific  research  work  for  the  better  and  cheaper  use  of 
our  coal  in  factory  and  workshop.  The  most  hopeful  line 
of  experiment  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  extraction  of  oil 
from  coal,  which  if  it  could  be  produced  as  a  commercial 
proposition  would,  I  am  informed,  lead  to  a  revolution  in 
industry  comparable  to  that  created  by  the  application  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power.  With  our  abundant  supplies 
of  coal  we  should  reap  a  very  great  advantage  from  such 
an  invention,  which  would,  moreover,  save  us  many 
millions  which  we  spend  at  present  in  the  buying  of  oil 
from  America  and  other  countries.  It  is  estimated  that 
we  lose  forty  millions  a  year  by  the  methods  of  combus¬ 
tion  now  in  use.  Everything  comes  back  to  coal,  on  a 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  which  England  has  built 
up  her  great  industrial  supremacy. 

Many  employers  will  tell  you  that  they  cannot  compete 
with  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
other  countries  because  wages  are  lower  and  longer  hours 
are  worked  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain.  But 
there  is  general  agreement  that  the  wages  of  the  men  in  the 
heavy  industries  cannot  be  further  reduced.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  overtime  many  of  the  workers  would  find  it 
difficult  to  get  sufficient  food.  The  basic  wage  of  a  skilled 
engineer  in  Sheffield  is  59s.  a  week.  The  shaper  or  slotter  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  55s.,  the  driller  receives  47s.  to  49s.,  the 
moulder  and  the  pattern  maker  6is.,  the  smith  59s.,  while 
the  more  highly  skilled  worker,  such  as  the  melter,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  mixing  of  the  ores  in  the  furnace, 
makes  as  much  as  23s.  a  day,  and  the  gas  stoker  on  the  by¬ 
product  plant  about  80s.  But  the  unskilled  labourer 
receives  only  46s.  as  a  basic  wage.  This  is  for  a  week  of 
forty-seven  hours.  There  are,  however,  comparatively  few 
of  these  men  who  do  not  earn  extra  from  overtime.  The  aim 
of  the  employers  is  to  give  a  man  a  third  more  than  his  basic 
rate  in  this  way,  the  working  of  overtime  being  unavoid- 
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able  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  processes  of  manufacture 
in  the  steel  works. 

The  result  is  that  the  unskilled  labourer  makes  about 
50s.  a  week.  On  night  shifts  the  labourer  will  make 
as  much  as  52s.  a  week.  In  the  same  way,  taking 
a  week  at  random  in  the  pay  sheet  of  one  of  the  big  firms, 
the  pay  of  the  engineer,  the  skilled  turner  and  fitter,  came 
to  as  much  as  70s.  and  90s.  respectively;  while  the  semi¬ 
skilled  and  rough  fitters  earned  66s.  and  the  machine  men 
60s.,  the  moulder  receiving  67s.  6d.  and  the  fettler  65s. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  that  the  smith,  whose  basic  rate 
was  59s.,  made  87s.  The  average  wage  for  all  grades  of 
labour  worked  out  at  63s.  6d.  a  week. 

I  was  warned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  to  whom 
I  showed  these  figures,  that  they  must  have  been  taken 
from  an  exceptionally  favourable  week.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  men  in  the  steel  works  made  so  much  as  a  rule. 
He  gave  me  some  interesting  details  about  the  wages  in 
the  unsheltered  trades  in  Sheffield.  It  is  often  argued 
that  the  municipal  employee  and  the  transport  worker 
receive  an  unduly  high  wage  in  comparison  with  the 
skilled  worker  in  the  factories.  But  the  maximum  wage 
for  the  unskilled  labourer  employed  by  the  city  of 
Sheffield  is  only  48s.  6d.  a  week,  and  the  highest  wage 
paid  to  the  skilled  worker  is  55s.  6d.,  full  time  being 
subject  in  some  instances  to  loss  of  pay  owing  to  weather 
conditions.  Nor  does  the  miner,  who  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  8s.  9d.  a  shift,  appear  to  be  overpaid.  Whether  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  a 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  railway  workers,  it  is  certain 
that  the  trade  unions  as  a  whole  would  strenuously  oppose 
a  lowering  of  the  wage  in  the  sheltered  trades.  They 
would  regard  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  for  the 
reduction  of  wages  all  along  the  line.  As  Mr.  Garnett, 
the  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Sheffield,  explained  to  me,  the  men  in  the  unsheltered 
trades  do  not  regard  the  wages  paid  in  the  sheltered  trades 
as  loo  high  in  comparison  with  their  own.  They  feel 
certain  that  if  once  the  standard  of  the  sheltered  trades 
were  reduced  to  their  own — the  difference  would  appear 
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to  be  much  greater  in  a  city  like  London  than  in  Sheffield 
— they  would  lose  all  chance  of  any  improvement  in  their 
own  position. 

It  is  not  the  wages  in  the  steel  works  which  the  employers 
complain  of.  It  is  the  cost  of  labour  per  ton  which  they 
say  must  be  brought  down  if  they  are  to  compete  with 
the  Continent.  More  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  steel  is  represented  by  labour, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal  and  the 
iron  ore  and  making  the  pig  iron.  Coal  contributes  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  it  is  argued  that  if  the  miner 
would  work  an  extra  hour  a  day  half-a-crown  could  be 
knocked  off  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal,  which  would  make  a 
very  great  difference.  Here  we  come  to  the  question  of 
longer  hours  for  the  worker  generally.  On  this  point  the 
men  in  the  steel  works  are  adamant.  The  employers  in 
the  engineering  trade  have  offered  a  bonus  of  two  shillings 
a  week  if  the  men  will  work  an  extra  three  hours  a  week. 
This  would  not  preclude  the  chance  of  making  more  by 
overtime.  The  men  have  replied  by  demanding  an  extra 
£\  a  week,  and  there  is  some  alarming  talk  about  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Unions  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
this  demand,  in  which  Mr.  Cook,  the  secretary  of  the 
Miners’  Federation,  has  played  a  conspicuous  part.  But 
the  miners  have  refused  to  follow  Mr.  Cook’s  lead  for 
breaking  off  negotiations  with  the  mine  owners,  with  whom 
they  are  at  present  discussing  conditions  in  the  coal 
industry.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Cook  and  the  extremists,  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  employers  and  the  men  are  better  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time,  and  by  constantly  preaching 
the  gospel  of  goodwill  and  the  necessity  of  both  sides 
pulling  together  Mr.  Baldwin  has  undoubtedly  assisted 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  do  not  think,  from  what  I  heard  in 
Sheffield,  that  the  men  will  press  their  claim  for  an  extra 
;^i  at  week  at  present,  for  they  know  that  it  would  mean 
the  closing  down  of  a  great  many  works.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employers  would  be  wise  to  drop  their  demand 
for  longer  hours,  for  that  will  be  resisted  to  the  utmost. 
The  possible  exception  is  the  coal  industry,  where  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  to  save  time  that  is  at  present  wasted 
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in  walking  from  the  men’s  homes  to  the  coal  face  by  a 
better  organisation  of  the  hours  of  work.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  miners  would  resist  all  appeals  to  work 
longer  at  the  coal  face  if  it  were  explained  to  them  that 
a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  coal  is  the  first  thing 
necessary  for  an  improvement  in  trade.  By  adding  an 
hour  to  the  shift  and  reducing  the  days  actually  worked  to 
five,  more  coal  could,  I  am  told,  be  produced  at  a  cheaper 
cost  without  adding  materially  to  the  time  worked. 

But  I  cannot  speak  for  the  miners.  All  that  I  know 
from  my  visit  to  Sheffield  is  that  the  Trade  Unionists 
there  declare  that  shorter  hours  are  the  one  advantage 
which  they  have  saved  from  all  the  concessions  which  were 
made  to  them  during  the  war.  They  have  submitted  to  a 
substantial  reduction  of  wages  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  bring  in  more  orders  and  increase  employment.  It 
has  not  done  so,  and  the  workers  believe  that  longer  hours 
would  prove  to  be  no  remedy,  for  they  would  merely  be 
met  by  a  still  lower  standard  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  indeed  the  present  insane  competition,  not  for  in¬ 
creased  output  so  much  as  reduction  of  costs  on  the  limited 
production  which  the  world  can  at  present  absorb,  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  industrial  depression.  The  more  wages 
are  reduced  and  the  standard  of  life  is  lowered,  the  less 
becomes  the  purchasing  power  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  who  afford  the  best  market  for  goods.  The  Trade 
Unions  are  right  to  resist  a  tendency  which  would  only  add 
to  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer.  We  are  not  alone  in  suffer¬ 
ing  from  unemployment.  There  are  at  least  half  a  million 
of  Germans  out  of  work,  and  many  more  working  less  than 
full  time.  Every  ton  of  steel  which  is  produced  from 
Krupp’s  works  at  present  is  sold  at  a  loss.  What  is  indeed 
needed  is  not  a  lowering  of  wages,  which  would  still 
further  reduce  purchasing  power,  but  a  raising  of  the 
standard  of  life  among  the  workers  of  Europe,  so  that 
trade  depression  might  be  solved  by  increased  consumption 
of  goods. 

What  the  British  workman  demands  is  the  general 
introduction  of  the  eight  hours  day  under  the  Washington 
Convention.  Although  at  the  recent  conference  of  the 
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International  Workers’  Federation  at  Berne  the  German 
representative  declared  that  his  Government  was  anxious 
to  conform  to  the  eight  hours  day,  there  seems  little 
chance  of  its  being  universally  adopted,  and  no  Govern¬ 
ment  will  take  the  risk  of  setting  the  example.  We  must 
therefore  look  to  other  remedies.  In  an  excellent  little 
book  on  Industrial  Ownership,  Mr.  Brookings,  the 
American  economist,  points  out  that  a  large  production 
per  capita  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  compensate 
capital  and  management  and  leave  for  labour  (which  is  all 
the  people)  a  margin  over  subsistence  needs.  America  has 
solved  this  problem  by  a  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
Americans  will  tell  you  that  the  theory  so  commonly  held, 
especially  by  the  British  worker,  that  it  is  the  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  a  commodity  which  causes  unemployment,  is 
nonsense. 

Our  answer  to  this  is  that  America  has  a  market  at  her 
door  which  is  inexhaustible  in  its  demands  for  increased 
production,  a  market  with  a  stabilised  exchange,  so  that 
the  production  of  commodities  is  so  balanced  as  to  equalise 
demand,  and  that,  in  spite  of  this,  America  has  suffered 
from  acute  unemployment  in  the  loss  of  her  European 
market,  and  over-production  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
It  is  this  capacity  for  over-production  that  afflicts  cities 
like  Sheffield,  the  machinery  set  up  during  the  war 
enabling  orders  to  be  carried  out  with  more  rapidity. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  armament  plant  is  useless  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  and  this  constitutes  a  heavy  overhead 
charge. 

But  labour-saving  machinery  is  all  to  the  good,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  worker  who  is  temporarily 
deprived  of  his  job  that  it  will  be  ultimately  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  by  reducing  costs  of  production.  The  best  factories 
in  Sheffield  have  nothing  to  learn  in  this  respect,  and  when 
demand  improves  once  more  it  will  be  greatly  to  their 
advantage  that  they  should  be  well  equipped.  But  the 
best  machinery  is  not  sufficient  to  face  modern  competition 
if  management  and  organisation  are  inefficient. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  Sir  Frederick  Mills 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  presidential  address  at  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
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production  since  war  days  has  increased  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent.,  while  selling  prices  have  increased  only  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent.  The  result  is  that  the  industry  has  become 
unprofitable.  He  therefore  advised  the  manufacturers  to 
amalgamate  their  interests  and  arrange  for  a  segregation 
of  orders,  concentrating  them  in  those  areas  and  works 
most  suitable  for  the  object  of  their  production.  Specialis¬ 
ation  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  those  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  must  adopt  it.  They  are  warned  by  another 
expert,  Mr.  T.  W.  Hand,  of  Sheffield,  that  salvation  lies 
in  the  wholesale  scrapping  of  obsolete  plant.  When  the 
leading  industrialists  give  such  advice  there  must  obviously 
be  something  amiss  at  present  in  the  organisation  of  British 
industry.  Americans  and  Germans  who  come  over  here 
say  so.  It  is  the  day  of  big  industry,  they  point  out,  and 
you  must  go  in  for  mass  production  and  save  overhead 
charges  by  combinations  of  firms  and  the  linking-up  of 
processes  of  manufacture.  But  if  you  ask  in  Sheffield 
why  this  cannot  be  done,  and  why  there  should  be  half  a 
dozen  firms  making  the  same  things  and  competing  for 
orders  one  against  another,  the  manufacturers  will  tell  you 
that  they  have,  of  course,  thought  of  all  this,  and  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done.  This  does  not 
answer  the  criticism  that  where  great  variety  of  shapes  are 
rolled  in  the  same  works  it  would  pay  better  to  specialise 
the  work  by  giving  to  the  mills  the  orders  most  suitable 
for  their  machinery. 

You  will  find  many  of  the  parts  of  a  motor  car  being 
made  in  Vickers*  factory,  but  if  you  want  to  see  the  finished 
car  you  must  go  to  Birmingham,  where  the  parts  are 
assembled.  It  must  add  to  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  car  that  all  these  parts  should  be  conveyed  about  the 
country.  But  if  you  put  such  questions  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  they  will  tell  you  that  British  industry  has  been  a 
matter  of  slow  growth,  and  that  its  mainspring  was  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  with  factory  and  mill  growing  up  here 
and  there.  You  might  as  well  try  to  bring  the  five  rivers 
of  Sheffield  into  one  stream  as  to  combine  these  separate 
industries  now.  It  would,  in  fact,  cost  millions  of  pounds 
to  do  so.  So  runs  the  argument. 

Yet  if  these  criticisms  are  well  founded  and  our  chief 
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rivals  are  combining,  like  the  great  firms  of  Krupp  with  its 
former  competitors,  the  Thyssen,  Siemens  and  Stinnes  | 
companies,  to  form  one  group  with  the  object  of  special¬ 
ising  their  work  and  co-operating  for  the  distribution  of 
orders  and  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  we  lag  behind  in  methods  of  organisation  we  shall  do 
so  at  our  peril.  For  when  the  tide  turns  it  will  not  bring  to 
this  country  the  increased  trade  which  it  needs  to  buy  its 
food  and  raw  material. 

It  is  said  that  our  factories  use  their  coal  in  a  wasteful 
and  inefficient  way,  and  that  economies  could  be  made  by 
the  better  construction  of  the  furnaces,  too  much  heat 
going  up  the  chimneys  or  into  the  flues,  and  that  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  strangely  indifferent  to  the  use  of  the  latest 
scientific  appliances,  such  as  gas  engines  using  coke  oven 
and  blast  furnace  gases,  and  burners  which,  by  using  solid 
hydrocarbon  in  pulverised  condition,  make  it  possible  to 
obtain  smokeless  combustion  and  raise  higher  temperature 
and  great  intensity.  If  such  criticism  is  true,  and  we  refuse 
to  throw  aside  old  methods  and  practices  and  adopt  the 
new,  nothing  can  save  us.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  a  business 
man  himself,  strongly  emphasised  the  necessity  for  those 
who  are  directing  British  industry  realising  this,  in  the 
speech  which  he  recently  made  at  Welbeck  Abbey. 

“  Businesses  in  the  same  trade  will  have  to  come  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said ;  “  they  will  have  to  concentrate  on  modern 
plant  and  scrap  the  old,  and  nothing  but  the  using  of  the 
best  brains  among  them  and  the  best  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  will  enable  us  to  pull  through  these 
times.” 

What  saved  us  in  the  past,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  added,  was 
our  power  for  swift  adjustments  to  changes  as  they  came 
along,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  we  had  lost  the  cunning 
of  our  brain  or  the  skill  of  our  hand.  He  therefore  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  manufacturers  and  employers  of  the  country 
to  see  whether,  by  their  work  and  by  using  their  brains,  they 
could  not  put  ten  per  cent,  on  to  the  efficiency,  each  one, 
of  his  own  industry.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
declaring  that  efficiency  in  management  in  Great  Britain 
could  be  raised  ten  per  cent,  very  easily,  and  that  the  effect 
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of  that  would  be  enormous  in  cheapening  the  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  appealed  for  a  truce  in  industry, 
and  in  doing  so  he  has  performed  a  great  service  in  per¬ 
suading  many  of  those  engaged  in  industry,  masters  and 
men,  to  sit  down  together  and  consider  the  problems  that 
face  them.  The  spirit  of  the  men  in  the  steel  industry  is 
excellent.  They  are  putting  their  backs  into  their  work,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  ca’  canny  or  restriction  on  output.  I 
am  told  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
on  piecework,  but  that  in  the  shipyards  the  same  cannot  be 
said.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  men  do  not  do  a  fair 
day’s  work  in  the  yards,  but  that  the  minute  division  of 
labour  often  causes  loss  of  time.  However  this  may  be,  no 
one  in  Sheffield  complains  that  the  spirit  of  the  workers 
is  failing  or  that  they  are  less  skilful  at  their  jobs.  Sheffield 
has  the  best  and  the  most  skilful  steel  workers  in  the 
world. 

But  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  modern  industry  is 
monotonous,  and  under  mass  production  the  tendency  to 
turn  the  human  being  into  part  of  the  machine  will 
increase.  The  employers  must  learn  to  think  of  labour  not 
as  a  commodity  to  be  bargained  for  at  the  lowest  price,  but 
must  remember  the  man  in  the  machinist.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  on  right  lines  in  arguing  that  the  men  should 
be  given  a  greater  interest  in  the  management. 

I  wish  that  something  more  could  be  done  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  unemployed.  It  requires  all  the  courage  a  man 
has,  to  live  from  the  so-called  dole,  which  in  Sheffield,  even 
when  supplemented  by  outdoor  relief,  allows  on  a 
graduated  scale  no  more  than  a  maximum  of  £2  a  week 
for  a  man  and  wife  and  six  children,  the  unemployment 
benefit  itself  being  i8j.  for  the  man,  5s.  for  his  wife,  and 
2s.  for  each  child.  The  maximum  sum  obtainable  from 
outdoor  relief  is  £2  a  week.  It  makes  one  angry  when  one 
hears  men  in  comfortable  clubs  in  London  talking  of  the 
unemployed  in  contemptuous  terms  as  idlers  and  shirkers 
who  prefer  to  live  on  the  “  dole.”  I  wish  some  of  these 
armchair  critics  would  go  to  a  great  industrial  centre  like 
Sheffield  and  spend  a  morning  in  the  Employment  Ex- 
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change  there,  watching  the  unemployed  being  paid  their 
unemployment  benefit,  which  in  many  instances  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  Guardians.  They  would  see  there 
many  pinched  faces  marked  with  want  and  almost  despair. 
There  are  shirkers  and  loafers  in  every  great  city.  But  the 
great  majority  of  these  men  would  gladly  take  a  job  of 
almost  any  kind.  They  are  weary  of  wandering  about  the 
streets  with  nothing  to  do.  Moreover, ’every  possible  precau¬ 
tion  is  taken  against  fraudulent  application  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit,  each  man  as  he  registers  being  obliged  to  give 
a  full  account  of  himself,  so  that  reference  can  be  made  to 
his  last  employer.  The  supervision  of  the  unemployed  is 
well  organised  in  Sheffield. 

The  young  men  are  kept  at  school  as  long  as  possible; 
they  are  encouraged  to  attend  evening  classes,  and  a  few 
are  trained  in  boot  repairing.  There  are  institutes  also 
which  the  adults  can  attend.  But  the  cost  of  training  large 
numbers  of  the  unemployed  to  a  trade,  or  providing  those 
already  skilled  with  opportunities  to  maintain  their  effi¬ 
ciency  would  be  prohibitive.  It  is  not  possible  because  the 
trade  unions,  with  so  many  out  of  work,  are  opposed  to  more 
men  being  trained.  The  unemployed  of  Sheffield  are, 
moreover,  a  constantly  shifting  crowd.  A  man  will  be  in 
work  one  week  and  out  of  work  the  next,  or  on  part  time. 
Perhaps  something  more  could  be  done  to  divert  their 
thoughts.  But  far  more  valuable  than  lectures  or  concerts 
for  their  amusement  is  the  sympathy  that  comes  from 
personal  contact  with  their  troubles. 

Of  the  reality  of  the  tragedy  no  one  who  has  seen  the 
unemployed  in  the  great  industrial  centres  can  have  any 
doubt.  Even  on  the  best  men  a  long  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  has  a  demoralising  effect.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  has 
suggested  that  the  unemployment  benefit  should  be  given 
to  the  employers  so  that  they  might  add  the  amount  to 
their  wage  bill  and  thus  take  on  a  larger  number  of  men. 
The  Trade  Unions  are  opposed  to  this  in  Sheffield,  and 
the  employers  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  appeared 
to  think  that  it  would  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the 
less  efficient  firms.  The  Government,  which  believe  that 
industry  must  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  the  main,  are 
not  likely  to  adopt  the  Mond  scheme. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  British  iron  and  steel 
industries  make  a  working  arrangement  with  the  heavy 
industries  on  the  Continent  for  the  fixing  of  prices,  the 
allocation  of  orders,  and  the  distribution  of  products, 
trade  would  improve.  The  British  Iron  and  Steel 
Federation  do  not  appear  to  be  enamoured  of  this  project. 
But  the  German  and  French  industrialists  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  an  agreement,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  present 
cut-throat  methods  of  competition  are  benefiting  no  one. 
Many  industries  in  Germany  are  working  at  a  loss,  and 
general  conditions  of  production,  owing  to  the  high  rate 
of  interest  for  credit  and  heavy  taxation,  leave  little  chance 
for  making  profits.  The  German  worker,  too,  is  beginning 
to  kick  against  his  low  wage. 

There  are  signs  that  Germany  is  beginning  to  see  that 
she  is  pushing  her  present  methods,  which  have  been 
forced  on  her  by  the  necessity  of  exporting  to  the  utmost 
to  pay  reparation,  too  far  in  her  own  interest.  The 
channels  of  trade  are  being  choked,  without  Germany  being 
able  to  make  the  necessary  profit  even  in  those  industries 
in  which  she  snatches  orders  from  us.  The  present  com¬ 
petition  of  all  against  all,  is,  as  Dr.  Wendler,  the  German 
economist,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  lecture  on  European 
Economics,  immensely  wasteful,  the  real  purpose  of  all 
economy  being  not  the  increase  of  manufacture  at  all  costs, 
but  the  reasonable  and  practical  balance  of  interests  and 
requirements  which  can  be  achieved  only  by  industrial 
co-operation. 

Although  we  may  be  very  far  from  the  system  of  Free 
Trade  for  Europe  which  Dr.  Wendler  has  apparently  in 
mind,  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  German  economists  should 
be  thinking  out  a  plan  which  might  enable  us  all  to  escape 
from  the  present  depression  and  put  Germany  on  a 
better  road  to  carry  her  burdens.  If  Europe  could  learn 
to  think  of  trade  not  in  terms  of  parochial  economy  with 
industries  jealously  guarded  behind  Tariff  walls,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  would  sweep  away  all  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  international  exchange  of  goods,  the 
world  would  indeed  be  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

c  2 


BERNARD  SHAW’S  “SAINT  JOAN”: 

AN  HISTORICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  Professor  J.  van  Kan 
I 

The  appearance  of  the  long-awaited  chronicle  play  is 
greeted  as  an  event  both  in  the  English  world  of  letters 
and  in  the  literature  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Bernard  Shaw’s  Saint  Joan  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  give  a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  figure  of  France’s 
sublime  heroine  based  upon  a  truly  historical  foundation. 
For  as  such  none  of  the  early  or  later  French  dramatic — 
we  might  even  add  epic  and  lyric — renderings  of  this 
marvellous  material  can  be  reckoned.  They  are  all, 
without  exception,  products  of  an  imagination  which  has 
refused  to  be  bridled  by  rigid  facts;  which  always  inter¬ 
weaves  real  events  with  the  dreamings  of  the  writer,  and 
which  frequently,  for  the  sake  of  harmonising  the  com¬ 
bination,  has  even  invented  the  events  themselves. .  More¬ 
over,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  Peguy’s  Mist  ere  de  la 
Charite  de  feanne  d' Arc,  none  of  them  is  a  work  of  art 
of  any  importance,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  reason  for 
not  dwelling  upon  them. 

Neither  does  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI  come  under 
consideration  from  this  point  of  view.  Shakespeare  re¬ 
produces  the  English  conception  of  the  Maid  of  his  own 
day;  and  that  conception  was  no  other  than  the  obstinate 
echo  of  the  representation  that  had  been  needed  to  lend 
its  great  political  significance  to  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  abominable  legalised 
murder  acceptable  to  those  in  sympathy  with  England 
and  Burgundy.  This  representation  had  been  purely 
political,  and  in  Shakespeare’s  day  its  reproduction  was 
not  based  upon  historical  research.  The  only  ground  for 
what  was  offered  as  history  was  tradition ;  and  this 
tradition  itself  was  drawn  from  political  sources  and  also 
— but  in  a  much  smaller  degree — from  hate  and  venge¬ 
fulness. 
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Schiller’s  creation  can  lay  as  little  claim  to  being 
historical.  Schiller  approaches  his  heroine  with  love  and 
reverence — for  which  we  shall  always  bear  him  gratitude 
after  the  atrocious  coarseness  of  Voltaire — but  his  repre¬ 
sentation  ranges  so  freely  through  the  realms  of  fantasy 
that  the  portrait  he  created  of  her  whom  he  has  christened 
for  all  time,  and  especially  in  Germany,  the  “  Maid  of 
Orleans  ”  has  often  nothing  more  in  common  with  historical 
actuality  than  the  unhistorical  title. 

It  is  very  striking  that  the  first  attempt  to  mould  the 
imposing  tragedy  of  the  Sublime  Maiden  into  dramatic 
form,  with  material  that  is  borrowed  from  history  itself, 
should  come  from  across  the  Channel — from  the  land  that 
was  once  the  land  of  Warwick,  and  which  aspired  to  the 
dual  kingship,  but  which  has  now  long  been  the  land  of 
Southey  and  Andrew  Lang;  the  country  that  in  its  oldest 
and  in  its  newest  cathedral  seeks  out  beautiful  spots  in 
which  to  honour  the  memory  of  her  against  whom  its  fore¬ 
fathers  perpetrated  the  most  cruel  of  injustices. 

II 

Shaw  wished  to  create  an  historical  work,  and  it  is  an 
historical  work  that  he  has  accomplished.  But  this 
historical  work  is  yet,  above  all,  a  work  of  art.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  fundamental  lines,  however 
essential,  may  not  hamper  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
or  dictate  the  setting  or  development.  Historical  facts, 
worked  out  dramatically,  must  necessarily  be  modified  in 
many  ways.  A  poem  remains  essentially  historical  as  long 
as  the  representation  is  rooted  in  actual  events,  even  if 
these  actual  events,  for  the  sake  of  drama  and  its  exigent 
demands,  are  moulded  into  a  modified  form.  The  spirit 
of  the  actual  events  is  not  outraged  even  if  they  are 
apparelled  in  a  different  way,  provided  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  decoration  are  borrowed  from  the  arsenal  of 
history.  It  would  therefore  be  narrow-minded  pedantry, 
even  a  misunderstanding  of  the  artistic  conception,  a  con¬ 
fusion  between  art  and  history,  if  we  were  to  demand  of 
the  artist  that  he  should  keep  the  events  entirely  intact. 
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The  poet  may  mould  facts  in  his  manipulative  fingers, 
but  the  material  itself  must  not  be  the  fruit  of  his  imagina¬ 
tive  creation.  Should  this  be  the  case  the  poem  forfeits 
its  historical  character,  and  with  it  the  artistic  advantage 
in  view,  which  in  the  present  case  is  very  great :  the  story 
of  Joan  of  Arc  is  so  moving,  so  sublime,  that  the  poet  who 
paints  her  with  the  brush  of  actual  fact  has  everything  to 
gain  by  so  doing. 

Ill 

It  is  just  because  Shaw’s  creation  is  an  historical  work 
tliat  it  deserves  historical  criticism. 

This  criticism  wishes  to  be,  first  and  principally,  appre¬ 
ciative  ;  to  express  how  much  it  values  the  serious  historical 
structure  of  the  chronicle  play,  the  deep  and  accurate 
study  that  the  poet-scholar  has  made  of  the  literature 
relating  to  this  intricate  problem.  Every  page  of  the 
tragedy  bears  the  mark  of  this.  But  it  would  also  call 
attention  to  certain  historical  inaccuracies  which  are  the 
cause  of  small,  but  nevertheless  unnecessary,  blemishes  in 
the  character  of  the  Heroic  Maid,  and  which  distort  the 
surroundings  over  which  she  spread  her  angelic  light. 

After  what  I  have  said  above  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  last  thing  I  wish  to  do  is  to  cavil  at  such  alterations  as 
the  drama  renders  necessary,  and  which  do  not  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  facts,  such  as  the  individual  arrangement  and 
the  concentrated  representation  of  things  which  in  reality 
took  place  in  a  different  and  more  spacious  form  than  it 
is  possible  or  desirable  to  reproduce  on  the  stage.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  combine  incidents  from  the  two 
journeys  to  Vaucouleurs,  from  Joan’s  two  visits  to  the 
King’s  castle  at  Chinon,  and  from  various  sittings  of  the 
Court  of  Justice  at  Rouen.  It  is  also  defensible  to  bring 
into  conscious  expression  tendencies  towards  Protestantism, 
Nationalism  and  the  defence  of  a  privileged  position, 
which  were  then  no  doubt  nascent  in  men’s  minds,  although 
the  conscientiousness  is  an  anachronism.  Pardonable  also 
are  small  anachronisms  which  the  poet  draws  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  future  course  of  events,  such  as  the 
characterisation  of  the  Crown  Prince  by  his  royal  father 
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as  “a  horrid  boy.  He  hates  me.  He  hates  everybody; 
selfish  little  beast  ”  (Sc.  II,  p.  3).  Charles  VI I  could  not 
have  spoken  like  that  in  1429  of  his  five-year-old  son. 
But  this  liberty  is  allowable,  as  by  its  means  the  poet  can 
tell  us  something  characteristic  which  he  could  not  do 
otherwise. 

It  is  less  pardonable  to  raise  La  Tremoille  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army.  The  programme  of  the  New  Theatre 
even  represents  him  as  Constable  of  France.  The  Con¬ 
stable  was  Arthur  de  Richemont,  and  the  commander  of 
the  army  that  was  operating  in  the  middle  of  France,  in 
so  far  as  the  command  was  concentrated,  was  Charles  de 
Bourbon.  George  de  la  Tremoille  was  neither,  nor  was 
he  a  Duke;  nor,  of  course,  was  his  wife  a  Duchess  (Sc.  1 1, 
pp.  35,  38).  He  was  Sire  de  la  Tremoille,  Baron  de  Sully, 
and  was  not  raised  to  be  Count  until  the  Day  of  Corona¬ 
tion.  Neither  was  Sire  de  la  Tremoille  a  diplomatist 
(Sc.  II,  p.  34),  and  it  sounds  strange  to  hear  this  descrip¬ 
tion  applied  to  him  by  the  man  who,  with  the  King’s 
mother-in-law,  Yolande,  held  the  whole  diplomacy  of  the 
disorganised  kingdom  in  his  own  hand. 

But  these  are  only  external  details.  Of  far  more  im¬ 
portance  is  the  excessive  exaggeration  in  the  drawing,  or 
rather  in  the  caricaturing,  of  the  King.  Certainly  Charles 
VII  was  weak-willed;  but  only  in  an  unhistorical  caricature 
could  such  words  be  put  into  his  mouth  as  “  I  never  asked 
to  be  a  King”  (Sc.  II,  p.  24).  “  If  you  want  me  to  be 
crowned  at  Rheims  you  must  talk  to  the  Archbishop,  not 
to  me  ”  (Sc.  1 1,  p.  26).  “  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look” 
(Sc.  1 1,  p.  30).  “If  we  go  to  Rheims  and  have  a  coro¬ 
nation,  Anne  will  want  new  dresses  ”  (Sc.  1 1,  p.  31).  Who 
is  Anne?  Shaw  must  know  as  well  as  anybody  else  that 
the  Queen  of  France  was  called  Marie  (of  Anjou);  and  in 
1429  no  one  but  the  Queen  had  any  right  to  clothes  at 
the  King’s  expense. 

Charles  VII  was  by  no  means  a  dignified  King,  but  only 
a  caricature  could  use  such  coarsely  sacrilegious  expressions 
as  “  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  when  they  loaded  that 
crown  on  to  me.  And  the  famous  holy  oil  .  .  .  was  rancid. 
Phew !  ”  (Sc.  V,  p.  50,  cf  also  p.  59,  “  Oh  that  oil !  ”) 
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Another  exaggeration  that  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
reality  is  the  atmosphere  of  noisy  hilarity  and  flippant  dis¬ 
respect  for  all  sense  of  dignity  which  Shaw  represents  as 
reigning  in  the  Court  at  Chinon.  “  All  the  ladies  explode 
in  uncontrollable  laughter,”  and  “  a  roar  of  laughter 
breaks  out  as  Gilles  joins  in  the  laugh  and  jumps  down 
from  the  dais”  (Sc.  II,  p.  26).  Even  the  Court  of  the  Roi 
de  Bourges  was  not  a  Court  of  drunken  grooms  and  rough 
wenches.  The  unfortunate  result  is  that  amid  all  this 
noisy  buffoonery,  the  solemn  tension  and  spiritual  expec¬ 
tancy,  the  atmosphere  of  religious  conviction  and  universal 
goodwill  which  the  presence  of  the  Saint  had  called  forth, 
which  had  overmastered  the  King  and  transformed  the 
whole  train,  is  completely  lost.  Yet  Shaw  was  not  un¬ 
conscious  of  this  atmosphere.  Dunois  speaks  later  for  all 
when  he  declares :  “  I  have  not  forgotten  .  .  .  how  our 
hearts  changed  when  you  came !  ”  (Sc.  V,  p.  61).  But 
nothing  of  it  is  apparent  in  Scene  II  except  at  the 
very  end,  in  the  cry  of  “To  Orleans!  ”  raised  by  all  the 
knights,  which,  after  all  the  nonsense  that  has  been  going 
on,  has  rather  the  effect  of  a  church  bell  ringing  in  a  jazz 
band. 

In  another  instance  want  of  respect  for  the  King  has 
brought  the  author  to  an  unseemly  handling  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  which  cannot  be  historically  justified.  The  late-born 
child  of  an  insane  father  and  a  mother  of  sullied  reputa¬ 
tion,  there  was  every  reason  to  throw  doubt  upon  his  royal 
origin,  and  this  doubt  was,  indeed,  whispered  by  the  people. 
It  is  therefore  historically  possible  that  it  should  be  touched 
upon  by  Poulengy  in  his  conversation  with  Baudricourt 
(Sc.  I,  p.  8),  although  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  is  little 
consistent  with  the  reserved  character  of  Bertrand  de 
Poulengy.  But  it  is  impossible  that  this  most  painful 
subject  Could  be  alluded  to  in  the  King’s  presence,  or  that 
the  King  himself  should  refer  to  it  in  public.  The  King’s 
defiant  exclamation  to  the  assembled  Court :  “  Who  dare 
say  now  that  I  am  not  my  father’s  son.^  ”  (Sc.  II,  p.  26)  is 
quite  unhistorical. 
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IV 

I  now  come  to  the  exalted  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc  herself. 
There  must  always  lurk  a  personal  element  in  the  vision 
one  has  of  personalities,  past  or  present.  In  the  poet’s 
vision  of  such  a  marvellous  personality  as  that  of  the  Maid 
that  personal  element  may  be  very  strong.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  make  it  a  reproach  against  Shaw  that  his  vision  is 
different  to  mine.  But  everyone’s  vision  must  be  born  of, 
and  led  by,  the  facts  of  history.  In  my  opinion  Shaw  does 
not  always  take  sufficient  account  of  these  facts.  It  is  an 
error  to  lay  in  the  mouth  of  Joan  the  bellicose  tirade  “  I 
am  a  soldier  ...  I  dream  of  leading  a  charge,  and  of 
placing  the  big  guns”  (Sc.  Ill,  p.  36),  and  further  on, 
“I  am  a  soldier  and  nothing  else”  (Sc.  V,  p.  57).  Un¬ 
doubtedly  she  was  a  soldier,  and  we  can  believe  that  she 
may  have  said  of  herself  “  Je  suis  chef  de  guerre.”  *  But 
she  was  anything  but  a  soldier  by  choice  who  dreamed  of 
the  joy  of  fighting  and  waging  war.  She  was  a  soldier 
from  stern  necessity,  a  soldier  “toute  preste  k  faire  paix.” 
The  soldier  was — I  say  it  emphatically  because  this  side 
of  Joan  of  Arc  is  still  much  too  little  felt — an  angel  of 
peace. 

Neither  is  it  right  to  lay  in  the  mouth  of  Joan  words 
which  have  a  tang  of  boastfulness :  “  And  what  is  that  ? 
Less  than  my  father’s  poorest  shepherd”  (Sc.  II,  p.  31). 
Shaw’s  intention  when  he  wrote  these  words  is  plain.  He 
meant  to  protest  against  the  idea,  current  for  long  but  now 
exploded,  that  Joan  was  the  daughter  of  poor  peasants, 
who  had  herself  worked  as  a  peasant  on  the  land  and 
herded  her  father’s  sheep.  Researches,  those  of  Simeon 
Luce  in  particular,  have  raised  it  above  all  doubt  that  Joan 
came  of  the  very  well-to-do  peasant  class.  Shaw  states 
this  with  emphasis  and  elaboration  through  the  mouth  of 
Baudricourt  (Sc.  I,  p.  7 ;  see  also  Preface,  pp.  xii-xiii),  and 
he  returns  to  it.*  But  his  method  is  not  happy.  Anything 

(i)  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  March  22nd,  1429.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  may  be  doubted,  in  view  of 
Joan’s  formal  denial  at  her  trial  on  February  22nd.  (See  Champion, 
I'roces,  Paris,  1920,  t.  I.,  p.  41 ;  Quicherat,  Prods,  t.  I.,  Paris,  1841, 
p.  240.) 

(2)  And  once  more :  "  I  am  no  shepherd-lass  ”  (Sc.  VI,  p.  82). 
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with  the  least  hint  of  boastfulness  was  worlds  removed 
from  the  Maid. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  peasant  girl  that  she, 
in  the  entirely  strange  surroundings  of  the  Court,  imme¬ 
diately  found  the  correct  and  natural  way  to  behave. 
“  Elle  possfede,  sans  I’avoir  apprise,  la  langue  qu’il  con- 
vient  de  parler  aux  grands.”  *  This  has  not  been  sufficiently 
understood  by  Shaw.  He  gives  her  the  naif  awkward 
speech  of  the  peasant  girl  who  comes  straight  from  the 
land,  first  to  the  Commander  of  Vaucouleurs  and  then  to 
the  King’s  Court.  She  says  to  the  King  such  things  as 
“  Thou  needs  new  clothes  ”  (Sc.  II,  p.  29).  At  the  first 
acquaintance  she  addresses  Baudricourt  and  Poulengy  by 
their  Christian  names  (Sc.  I,  p.  12  and  10  ss.),  and  the 
King  she  almost  immediately  calls  Charlie  (Sc.  II,  p.  29). 
This  sounds  very  different  to  the  real  “  gentil  Dauphin.” 

There  is  another  point  of  great  importance.  I  mean 
the  interpretation  of  “  the  voices.”  Everyone  is  free  to 
interpret  and  explain  in  his  own  way  the  voices  that  from 
her  childhood  had  guided  Joan.  Shaw  is  perfectly  free  to 
interpret  “  the  voices  ”  as  the  product  of  Joan’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  echoes  of  her  own  common-sense,  or  even  of  her 
own  wilfulness.  But  it  is  in  contradiction  to  all  the  facts 
to  impose  this  explanation  upon  Joan  herself.  For  it  is 
as  certain  as  anything  historical  can  be  certain  that  Joan 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  through  “  the  voices  ”  the 
Saints,  as  animate  beings  outside  herself,  spoke  to  her. 
It  never  for  a  moment  entered  her  mind  that  “  the  voices  *’ 
could  come  from  her  own  spiritual  power.  It  is  therefore 
in  flagrant  and  serious  conflict  with  history  when  Shaw 
makes  her  answer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Baudricourt  : 
“  They  (the  voices)  come  from  your  imagination,”  “Of 
course,  that  is  how  the  messages  of  God  come  to  us  ”  (Sc. 
I,  p.  ii);  or  when  he  makes  her  say  to  Regnault  de 
Chartres :  “  They  (the  voices)  are  only  the  echoes  of  my 
own  common-sense”  (Sc.  V,  p.  65);  or  to  the  King:  “  If 
you  prayed  from  your  heart  and  listened  to  the  trilling  of 
the  bells  in  the  air  after  they  stop  ringing,  you  would  hear 
the  voices  as  well  as  I  do”  (Sc.  V,  p.  60).  In  these  passages 

(i)  A.  Desjardins,  de  Jeanne  Dare,  2®  ^d.,  Paris,  1862,  p.  38. 
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it  is  not  Joan  but  Shaw  who  speaks.  Joan  would  sooner 
have  let  her  tongue  be  torn  out  of  her  mouth  than  pro¬ 
nounce  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  what  she,  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  her  faith,  held  to  be  the  actual  voices  of  Saints 
dwelling  in  another  world.  This  is  the  greatest  and  really 
capital  lapse  from  history  of  which  the  play  is  guilty. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another  inaccuracy.  I 
may  begin  by  saying  that  for  a  long  time  Joan  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Protestant  idea  of 
liberty  of  private  opinion.  In  Shaw’s  drama  this  so-called 
Protestantism  in  the  Maid  again  plays  an  important  part. 
I,  for  my  part,  do  not  believe  in  it  in  the  least,  and  I  repeat 
the  words  of  Andrew  Lang,  a  great  student  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  a  Scottish  Protestant :  “  She  was  as  sound  a  Catholic 
as  man  or  woman  could  be  in  matters  of  faith.”  ‘  But  in 
this  matter  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
historically  established,  however,  that  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Maid  the  contrast  between  authority  of  the  Church  and 
private  judgment  was  first  formulated  by  the  judges  at 
Rouen  after  they  had  been  primed  by  the  University  of 
Paris.  It  was  the  most  dangerous  snare  that  the  prose¬ 
cution  spread,  and  it  is  unhistorical  to  make  it  appear  as 
if,  even  before  the  catastrophe  of  Compiegne,  anything 
whatever  had  been  noticed  in  Joan  that  had  the  least  sug¬ 
gestion  of  pro-Protestant  tendencies.  The  words  which 
Shaw’s  Archbishop  addresses  to  the  Maid  on  the  day  of 
Coronation  in  the  cathedral :  “  The  voice  of  God  on  earth 
is  the  voice  of  the  Church  Militant.  If  you  perish  through 
setting  your  private  judgment  above  the  instructions  of 
your  spiritual  directors  the  Church  disowns  you  ”  (Sc.  V, 
p.  65)  are  expressions  which  Shaw  has  borrowed  from  the 
legal  proceedings  at  Rouen,  and  which  he  anachronistically 
uses  in  anticipation.  In  July,  1429,  no  one  thought  or 
spoke  thus  in  the  camp  of  the  Armagnacs — not  even  the 
bitterest  ecclesiastical  foes  of  the  Maid,  to  whom  Regnault 
de  Chartres  undoubtedly  belonged. 

(i)  A.  Lang,  The  Maid  of  France,  London,  1913,  p.  251. 
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V 

This  transplacing  of  things  that  occurred  later  to  an 
earlier  time  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  we 
find  in  the  chronicle  play.  The  whole  of  Scene  V  is  unhis- 
torical  in  this  respect.  Undoubtedly,  even  before  the 
Coronation,  the  atmosphere  of  silent  opposition  was 
spreading,  and  in  this  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  small- 
minded  self-seeking  of  the  Government  and  army  leaders 
who  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Joan  found  their  secret 
means  of  action.  These  secret  forces  were  to  grow  even 
more  sinister  during  the  ten  months  of  reaction  between 
the  day  of  glory  at  Rheims  and  the  day  of  disaster  at 
Compi^gne.  But  at  the  Coronation  no  one  would  have 
dared  publicly  to  set  himself  up  or  to  express  himself  as 
antagonistic  to  Joan,  neither  the  Archbishop-Chancellor 
nor  the  newly  created  Marshal  Gilles  de  Rais,  and  least 
of  all  the  King  or  Dunois — apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  would  certainly  not  even  have  thought  of  doing  so. 

In  another  important  instance  this  method  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  gives  the  wrong  value  to  a  cardinal  point.  Shaw 
makes  it  appear  as  if  in  the  summer  of  1429  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  already  formed  the  plan  for  getting  Joan 
into  his  hands  and  then  having  her  condemned  by  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  Even  before  the  Coronation  Warwick 
is  in  negotiation  about  it  with  Cauchon.  “  Some  of 
Charles’s  people  will  sell  her  to  the  Burgundians;  the 
Burgundians  will  sell  her  to  us;  and  there  will  probably 
be  three  or  four  middlemen,  who  will  expect  their  little 
commission  ”  (Sc.  IV,  p.  41).  Again,  on  the  day  of 
Coronation  Dunois  is  made  to  say :  “  The  lucky  man  that 
makes  the  capture  will  receive  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
from  the  Earl  of  Ouareek”  (Sc.  V,  p.  63),  and  then 
Cauchon  will  see  to  the  rest,  Cauchon  who  “  is  coming  to 
business  in  the  English  camp”  (Sc.  IV,  p.  42)  and  who 
“  knows  his  business  ”  (Sc.  V,  p.  64).  Now  there  is  no  his¬ 
torical  evidence  whatever  of  such  a  plan  having  been 
formed  to  secure  Joan  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Armagnacs;  and  Cauchon’s  business,  directed  towards  a 
process  of  law,  does  not  begin  till  after  her  imprisonment 
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in  Compiegne.  It  has  even  been  ascertained  upon  good 
authority  that  the  plan  for  transferring  the  prisoner  from 
Jean  de  Luxembourg  to  the  English  for  the  price  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  originated  in  the  Paris  University,  whose 
messenger  Cauchon  was  on  his  visit  to  the  Burgundian 
camp,  which  introduced  the  negotiations.  Of  course, 
Warwick  eagerly  entered  into  this  plan.  However  this 
may  be,  even  if  the  plan  for  selling  Joan  was  originated  by 
the  English,  this  is  certain,  that  the  obvious  instigation  for 
the  plan  lay  in  the  capture  at  Compiegne  and  not  at  an 
earlier  date. 

VI 

In  Scene  VI  Bernard  Shaw  rises  to  his  full  power.  All 
the  available  material  of  the  procedure  is  concentrated  in 
masterly  dramatic  style  into  one  sitting,  which  the  poet 
places  on  the  ultimate  day  of  May  30th,  1431.  The  great 
dramatist  in  his  supreme'  effort  is  here  at  the  same  time 
an  accurate  historian.  Not  that  I  should  care  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  representations  given,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  not  of  those  which  interpret  the  clauses  in  the 
proceedings  which  brought  the  Saint  to  the  stake,  as 
anything  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  dressing — four  le 
besoin  de  la  cause — of  a  legalised  political  murder,  or 
those  which  show  the  majority  of  the  judges  as  anything 
more  than  conscious  liars  and  deliberate  murderers.^  But 
eminent  historians  think  otherwise  on  this  point,  and  Shaw 
may  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  by  them  and  their 
arguments.  At  all  events  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  one’s  sense 
of  historical  justice  that  Shaw  does  not  conclude  his  last 
act  without  having  exposed  the  treachery  of  the  Inquisitor 
and  the  Archbishop  in  all  its  cynical  monstrosity  (p.  94). 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one  more  point,  because 
on  it  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding.  I  refer  to 
the  connection  between  the  seventy  (why  does  Shaw  speak 
of  sixty-four?)  counts  and  the  twelve  articles.  Shaw  also 
represents  it  as  if  the  seventy  points  of  accusation,  being 
too  long  and  too  learned  for  all  the  members  of  the  Court, 
are  reduced — cut  down  to  twelve  (p.  73).  This  is  not 

(i)  Ibidem,  p.  232. 
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correct.  The  twelve  articles  are  not  the  abstract  of  the 
seventy  articles.  Each  document  fulfils  a  separate  and 
different  function. 

The  seventy  points  form  the  accusation  required  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Public  Prosecutor  (the  Promoter);  the 
regular  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  exposition  of  these. 
The  twelve  points,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a  document 
which,  according  to  usage  in  trials  for  heresy,  was  sent  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  theologians  and  lawyers,  to 
gain  their  opinion.  As  regards  the  exact  nature  of  these 
points,  the  accusation  proffered  would  naturally  partly 
determine  them,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  or  even  in 
the  most  important  particular.  The  twelve  points  of  this 
document  are  especially  based  upon  the  replies  made  by 
Joan  in  the  process  of  examination.  The  misunderstand¬ 
ing  has  arisen  out  of  the  original  text  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  April  2nd,  which  at  the  first  reading  is 
misleading.* 

And  now  a  small  error  of  Shaw’s  connected  with  the 
above-mentioned  misunderstanding  can  easily  be  cor¬ 
rected.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Promoter  to  compose 
the  accusation;  in  accordance  with  this  rule  of  procedure 
the  seventy  articles  were  the  work  of  the  Promoter 
d’Estivet,  not  of  de  Courcelles,  as  we  read  in  Shaw 
(p.  73).  It  is  true  that  de  Courcelles — which  probably 
misled  the  author — read  out  the  articles  in  the  sitting  of 
March  27th.  The  twelve  articles,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  the  work  of  the  (vice)  Inquisitor  Jean  Lemaitre  (see 
Shaw,  p.  73),  but  probably  of  the  Assessor,  Nicolas  Midi. 

(i)  See  the  text  in  Champion,  o.c.,  t.  I.,  p.  269;  Quicherat,  o.c.,  t.  I., 
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By  W.  H.  Graham 

Maurice  Hewlett  died  in  June,  1923,  aged  sixty-two. 

Poet,  Dramatist,  Romancer,  Novelist  and  Essayist,  he 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  writers  of  the  Georgian  period. 

He  excelled  as  Italian  Novelist,  Historical  Romancer 
and  Essayist,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  court  of  public 
opinion  will,  when  sitting  in  judgment  as  literary  critics  of 
the  future,  uphold  this  verdict  and  appraise  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  Straightforward  in  intention  and  straightforward  in 
execution,  he  was  in  plain  terms  what  one  would  call  an 
honest  man  of  letters.  You  knew  exactly  where  you  stood 
with  him  in  any  particular  line  of  work  he  took  up.  A 
writer  with  the  quality  of  a  sixteenth  century  style  brought 
into  line  with  twentieth  century  requirements,  his  work  was 
characterised  by  vigour,  frankness,  and  clarity.  His 
versatility  was  of  deliberate  intention  and  covered  a 
wide  range. 

Some  critics  have  said  that  he  was  indebted  to  Meredith 
for  his  style.  Whether  or  no  this  be  true,  at  least  there  was 
one  affinity  between  the  two.  This  was  their  independence 
of  mind  towards  the  public.  But  this  independence  was 
dissimilar.  Meredith  would  not  abuse  his  art  by  writing 
down  to  the  mass  and  thus  obtain  a  gilt-edged  security. 
Hewlett  on  his  part  refused  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  choice 
of  subject  matter  on  which  to  write — it  was  as  if  he  said 
to  us  :  “  Here  you  are,  I  have  taken  up  this  theme,  made 
what  I  can  of  it,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will 
have  it  or  no.  For  my  part  I  have  done  with  it  and  pass 
on  to  something  different.”  That  was  his  attitude,  and  if 
unspoken,  he  made  us  feel  it.  Both  Meredith  and  he  seem 
to  say  in  this  connection,  “  What  shall  it  profit  a  writer  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  individuality  ?  ” 

Hewlett  in  that  early  and  lovely  book  of  his  T he  Forest 
Lovers  made  such  a  reputation  as  a  first-class  romancer 
that  the  public  continued  to  demand  successors  to  it.  I 
did  myself.  And  when  our  man  refused  to  listen  to  their 
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clamour  and  went  off  on  his  own,  and  in  his  own  way,  the 
disappointed  gradually  forsook  him.  In  the  preface  to  one 
of  his  more  recent  collections  of  essays  he  refers  to  this 
class  of  prejudiced  reader  as  “  a  permanent  irritation.” 

A  question  which  will  surely  be  asked  at  once  is 
what  practical  value  does  his  work,  taken  altogether, 
bear  towards  the  social  needs  and  conditions  of 
to-day?  Before  I  start  out  to  answer  this  very  important 
query  to  our  satisfaction,  I  must  make  one  remark.  It 
surely  is  not  expected  that  the  average  novelist  should  be 
a  social  reformer.  If  they  were,  how  little  would  they  be 
read.  Novels  are  accepted  as  a  form  or  means  of  recrea¬ 
tion  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  life.  Not  as 
further  lessons  to  be  learned.  There  are  instances, 
however,  where  a  writer  gives  to  the  public  an  aesthetic 
enjoyment  accompanied  by  something  sterner  and  more 
enduring.  Hewlett  in  certain  aspects  of  his  output  was 
one  of  these.  Almost  from  the  first  he  championed  the 
cause  of  women’s  enfranchisement  and  an  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  manual  labourer. 

To  the  old-fashioned,  quiet-loving  novel  reader  it  must 
have  come  as  an  acute  electric  shock  to  find  one  of  his 
favourite  writers  bursting  out  into  polemics  of  a  somewhat 
fiery  nature  and  waving  what  is  called  in  these  days  “  the 
Red  Flag.”  Yet  such  is  what  happened  on  the  morning 
of  January  4th,  1910,  for  on  that  day  the  readers  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  found  on  the  front  page  a  letter  from 
Maurice  Hewlett  addressed  to  “  the  working  men  of 
England.”  Its  immediate  cause  was  an  approaching 
General  Election,  and  in  the  letter  he  offered  some  very 
advanced  advice  to  his  readers  in  direct  and  trenchant 
language.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  his  letter.  He 
starts  off : 

As  one  of  yourselves,  gaining  my  livelihood  by  the  work  of  my  head 
and  hand,  but  having  by  training,  and  the  grace  of  God,  a  certain  knack 
(very  necessary  in  my  business)  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  I 
venture  to  address  you  in  this  crisis  of  affairs.  Being  a  workman  myself, 
I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  my  class,  and  in  every  word  I  have  spoken 
or  written  upon  social  and  political  matters  have  urged  the  workman’s 
case.  I  desire  now  to  put  plainly,  without  mincing  phrases,  where  our 
interest  is  and  in  what  danger  it  is. 
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The  next  extract  is  interesting  in  view  of  that  fine 
English  chronicle  of  his  called  The  Song  of  the  Plow 
(which  in  the  preface  he  suggested  might  alternatively 
have  been  entitled  “  The  Hodgiad  ”).  He  says  : 

You  dpn’t  know  :  it  almost  passes  belief,  but  you  don’t  know  yet — that 
you  are  the  masters  of  England.  Hodge,  as  they  used  to  call  you,  is  king. 
It  is  fully  time  that  you  did  know  it,  for  things  are  being  done,  and  suffered 
to  be  done,  to  your  property  which  you  would  stop  to-morrow  if 
you  realised  that  you  could.  Well,  as  a  student  of  history  and  men  and 
women,  I  tell  you  deliberately  that  you  can. 

F  urther  on  he  declares  that : 

I  belong  to  no  recognised  political  party,  am  neither  Socialist,  nor 
Liberal,  nor  Conservative;  and  let  me  repeat  that  I  am  a  working  man 
who  reasonably  desires  to  see  his  class  get  its  rights. 

My  final  extract  is  arresting  inasmuch  as  it  states  his 
opinion  of  war : 

Wars  are  engineered  and  provoked — deliberately  provoked — by  financiers, 
by  little  ones  that  they  may  become  great,  by  great  ones  that  they  may 
become  greater.  Except  for  religion’s  supposed  benefit,  there  is  no  in¬ 
stance  in  history  of  a  war  which  had  not  for  its  motive  gain  of  land,  power 
or  money  by  one  people  at  the  expense  of  another.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Workmen  are  concerned  vitally  in  this  matter,  because  in  war  it  is 
their  throats  that  are  to  be  cut,  their  bodies  that  are  to  be  shot  through. 

This  may  be  advertisement  if  you  will,  but  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  advertisement  to  do  a  man  much  good  who  is 
gaining  his  daily  bread  by  literature  with  no  appeal  to  the 
masses.  In  face  of  such  daring  doctrine  he  could  not 
expect  to  retain  those  of  his  admirers  who  belonged  to  the 
aristocratic  circles.  He  was  fully  prepared  for  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  had  counted  the  cost  of  this  likely  loss  to  his 
popularity.  You  will  find  running  through  a  good  many 
of  his  books  a  strong  vein  of  sympathy  with  the  labouring 
man  and  little  or  no  feeling  for  the  rich  or  titled  people. 
He  has  even  made  one  of  his  most  attractive  men 
characters  renounce  the  wealth  and  position  which  would 
naturally  have  fallen  to  his  lot.  Senhouse,  if  you 
remember,  strikes  out  on  his  own  and  lives  a  gipsy  life  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

T he  Song  of  the  Plow  makes  sorry  reading  to  those  who 
are  gifted  with  insight  and  imagination.  Unfortunately 
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it  is  true  to  history  and  tells  us  in  brief  of  the  lives  of  the 
many  held  at  the  caprice  of  the  few. 

A  unique  outcome  of  the  Song  of  the  Plow  was  his 
appointment  by  the  Government  to  enquire  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  North  of  England, 
about  which  he  wrote  to  me  : 

Work  that  is  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  more  important  than  can 
easily  be  expressed.  I  hope  I  shall  make  a  good  thing  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
poetry ;  for  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  writing  of  a 
poem  has  led  to  a  Government  appointment.  Yet  that  is  literally  the  case 
here. 

It  may  be  so,  as  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  but  there 
is  an  almost  parallel  case  of  a  book’s  effect  on  the 
authorities  in  the  reputed  alteration  made  in  the  penal  code 
by  the  then  Home  Secretary  after  he  had  witnessed  John 
Galsworthy’s  play  Justice. 

In  The  Forest  Lovers  you  will  find  the  following 
quotation  : 

It  is  providence  for  the  earth-born  that  their  mother’s  lap  soon  takes 
furrows  in  which  they  may  run,  .  .  .  that  dull  and  endless  patience  of  the 
earth-born,  poor  clods  without  hope  or  memory,  who  from  dwelling  so 
hidden  in  the  lap  of  the  earth  seem  to  win  a  share  of  its  eternal  sufferance. 
Your  peasant  will  bow  his  back  as  soon  as  he  can  stand  upright,  and  every 
year  draws  him  nearer  to  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  scarred  hills,  the  burnt 
plains,  the  trees  which  the  wind  cows  and  lays  down,  the  flowers  and  corn, 
meek  or  glad  at  the  bidding  of  the  hour^ — the  earthborn  in  kin  to  these, 
more  plant  than  man.  .  .  . 

His  sympathy  for  the  village  people  and  the  lives  they 
lead  was  shared  by  another  great  writer  who  was  loved  by 
Hewlett,  W.  H.  Hudson.  In  the  latter’s  book  A  Shep¬ 
herd's  Life,  which  deals  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Wiltshire  Downs  country,  you  have  this  sympathy 
poignantly  presented.  With  Hewlett  this  attitude,  I  think, 
was  acquired  in  his  latter  years  when  he  had  settled  down 
to  a  rural  life,  but  in  Hudson’s  case  it  was  inbred. 

He  would  have  us  believe  that  his  attitude  throughout 
his  novels  was  a  purely  impersonal  one,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  utterances  of  his  puppets. 
That  he  himself,  however,  occasionally  appears  in  certain 
characiei's  there  can  be  no  gainsaying.  Senhouse,  for 
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instance,  was  Hewlett  disguised.  In  Half-Way  House 
Mr.  John  says : 

Oh,  I  don’t  know  that  I’m  extraordinary  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  every¬ 
body  else  seems  extraordinary  to  me.  It’s  so  simple,  I  don’t  doubt  that 
I  could  make  you  see  what  a  great  life  I  lead — that’s  my  business  as  an 
artist.  .  .  .  The  thing  is  to  get  your  fun  out  of  what  you’re  obliged  to 
do — or,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  make  it  your  business  to  do  what  you  like. 
The  Socialists  say  so,  and  so 'do  I.  After  that  we  differ.  .  .  .  They  say 
that  people  can  only  be  made  happy  by  dynamite.  Dynamite  first.  Act  of 
Parliament  afterwards.  .  .  .  Pride’s  purge,  there’s  my  nostrum  for  the 
world-sickness.  Poverty,  Poverty,  Poverty.  ...  I  have  nothing  and  possess 
all  things;  I’m  rich  because  I’m  destitute;  I’m  always  filling  myself 
because  I’m  always  empty.  .  .  . 

This  is  Senhouse’s  philosophy  of  poverty,  and  what  I 
am  about  to  quote  to  you  is  his  philosophy  of  riches, 
which  I  have  taken  from  Of>en  Country  : 

But  old  Roger  Charnock,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L. — out  upon  the  hobbled 
wretch  I  articles  himself  to  a  brewer,  and  when  his  father  died  and  left 
him  a  thousand  or  two,  what  next  but  he  must  buy  the  brewer  out?  It 
w’as  a  rotten  concern,  I  believe,  and  he  got  it  for  a  song.  Well,  that  was 
the  end  of  him ;  he  set  to  work  “  to  build  up  his  fortune.”  You  might  put 
it  that  he  set  to  work  to  brick  himself  up  in  a  great  house.  God  help  him 
now ! — he  was  at  it  from  dawn  to  midnight,  slaving  and  driving  slaves. 
.  .  .  What  did  he  get?  What  was  his  price?  I’ll  tell  you.  He  got  a 
country  house  five  times  too  big  for  any  reasonable  man,  with  as  many 
rooms  in  it  as  there  are  days  of  the  month.  He  could  have  slept  in  a  new 
bed  every  night  for  three  weeks  if  he  had  pleased.  And  that  did  please 
him  vastly.  And  he  got  all  the  rest  of  his  glories  after  that.  J.P.  came 
next — easily;  and  they  all  follow’ed — M.P.,  D.L.,  M.F.H. 

This  advanced  thinker  Senhouse  also  had  his  theories 
on  the  marriage  system,  and  in  Half-Way  House  he  tells 
the  heroine  of  that  story  : 

You’re  just  a  counter  in  a  game  at  this  hour — put  up  between  the  dress¬ 
maker  and  the  policeman.  You  are  property,  and  that’s  the  Bible’s  doing. 
Why — why,  look  at  the  Ten  Commandments,  “  His  wife,  servant,  maid, 
ox,  ass,  everything  that  is  his.”  You  come  after  his  house,  if  vou 
remember ;  you  come  with  the  flocks  and  herds — there  you  are,  even  now — 
and  there  you  must  be  until  the  system  breaks  down.  Your  jealous  God, 
your  jealous  husband — don’t  you  see  that  they’re  one  and  the  same?  .  .  . 
That’s  only  one  point  out  of  a  thousand,  but  it’s  a  good  one.  It  concerns 
the  welfare  of  more  than  half  mankind  and  its  relation  with  the  other 
fraction.  If  men  are  to  buy  and  hoard  women,  it’s  quite  clear  that  women 
mayn’t  have  souls  of  their  own.  .  .  .  The  whole  social  system  depends 
upon  their  having  none.  You  are  property,  my  friend— marketed  by  the 
dressmaker,  safeguarded  by  the  policeman.  It  is  really  too  degrading.  It 
degrades  the  man  more  than  the  woman. 
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In  one  of  his  letters  to  “  Sanchia”  he  says  ; 

Marriage,  then,  is  not  the  happy  state.  How  then?  It  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  as  it  is  now  ordered;  for  the  notion  of  possession,  of  property 
once  more,  has  entered  in  and  vitiated  it. 

Both  Hewlett  and  Meredith  were  firm  believers  in  a 
larger  freedom  for  women,  more  especially  in  their  married 
state.  In  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta  Meredith  says  ; 

That  Institution  of  Marriage  was  eyed,  is  it  not  a  halting  step  to 
happiness?  It  is  the  step  of  a  cripple,  and  one  leg  or  the  other  poses  for 
the  feebler  sex,  small  is  the  matter  which.  And  is  happiness  our  cry? 
Our  cry  is  rather  for  circumstance  and  occasion  to  use  our  functions,  and 
the  conditions  are  denied  to  women  by  marriage.  Denied  to  the  luckless 
of  women,  who  are  many,  very  many.  .  .  . 

Again  in  his  essay  on  The  Idea  of  Comedy  Meredith 
says  : 

Rather  for  cultivated  women  to  recognise  that  the  Comic  Muse  is  one  of 
their  best  friends  .  .  .  where  women  are  on  the  road  to  an  equal  footing 
with  men,  in  attainments  and  in  liberty,  in  what  they  won  for  themselves 
and  what  has  been  granted  them  by  a  fair  civilisation — there,  and  only 
waiting  to  be  transplanted  from  life  to  the  stage,  or  the  novel,  or  the  poem, 
pure  Comedy  flourishes  and  is,  as  it  would  help  them  to  be,  the  sweetest  of 
diversions,  the  wisest  of  delightful  companions. 

In  this  matter  of  the  feminist  movement  Hewlett  and 
Meredith  were  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  in  all 
likelihood  were  misunderstood  by  a  proportion  of  their 
feminine  followers  who  lagged  behind  the  leaders  of  the 
cause.  To-day  these  same  ladies  would  doubtless  ask 
what  do  we  owe  to  these  two  writers?  If  such  a  question 
should  be  asked,  the  enquirer  must  be  told  it  is  due  to  the 
avowed  sympathy  of  such  men  as  Meredith  and  Hewlett 
in  their  novels  that  release  from  the  fetters  which  bound 
them  and  removal  of  the  curtain  covering  them  for 
centuries  has  come  to  pass  and  has  helped  to  place  women 
in  the  position  they  occupy  to-day. 

In  a  letter  to  me  Hewlett  says  : 

Not  all  things  which  the  world  calls  good  are  good  according  to  me; 
and  many  things  which  it  calls  bad,  to  me  are  reasonable  and  lawful. 

Leaving  the  social  side  of  our  author’s  novels  for  awhile, 
I  turn  to  another  aspect  of  his  work.  Lord  Verulam  says 
that  a  garden 

is  the  purest  of  Humane  pleasures.  It  is  the  Greatest  Refreshment  to  the 
Spirits  of  Man, 
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and  I  gather  that  Maurice  Hewlett  agreed  with  him.  At 
any  rate  John  Senhouse  and  he  were  certainly  at  one  in 
their  love  of  flowers,  although  Hewlett  is  not  known  openly 
to  have  acted  as  the  anonymous  universal  gardener  which 
was  the  happy  duty  the  gipsy  scholar  performed.  In 
Half-Way  House  of  Senhouse  it  is  reported 

all  herbs  he  loved  and  knew  their  virtues ;  a  very  good  gardener  in  the 
west  said  that  the  gentleman-tinker  could  make  a  plant  grow. 

In  the  same  book  Senhouse  refers  to  a  favourite  species  of 
garden,  namely,  rock-gardens,  which  he  cultivated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ; 

Flowers--!  grow  ’em  on  those  cliflfs.  I  work  those  rocks.  I  plant 
things— they  are  natural  rock-gardens,  those  boulders  .  .  .  I’ve  got 
some  good  saxifrages  to  do  there — androsaces  of  sorts— drabas,  cam¬ 
panulas,  columbines. 

In  the  posthumous  book  of  Last  Essays  will  be  found 
delightful  articles  on  the  crocus,  the  primrose,  daffodils, 
windflowers  and  tulips,  and  in  an  early  book  of  poems 
occurs  his  tribute  in  verse  to  “  Crocuses,”  from  which  I 
take  the  following  : — 

Whether  upon  the  grass  kirtled  in  white 
(Snow-drifted  thither). 

Or  one  by  one,  yet  lingering  and  slight. 

Your  little  fires  broider  a  linkM  light. 

And  beacon  in  black  weather 
The  way  for  men,  or  whether. 

More  violet  than  heart  of  amethyst. 

You  kneel  at  rest 

In  folded  peace,  as  nuns  that  pray  together 

O  glad  your  coming,  and  your  service  glad. 

Sweet-breathed  things  1 

You  look  not  to  the  prison  once  you  had 

Take  no  thought  wherewithal  you  shall  be  clad; 

You  have  no  sorrowings. 

Nor  rankle  of  coward-stings; 

But  spearing  ever  upwards  in  your  flight 
You  strain  to  light. 

Then  listen  clear-eyed  till  the  chant  begins. 

Here  is  one  more  extract  showing  Senhouse  as  horticul- 
turalist  by  Hewlett  the  lover  of  flowers.  It  is  taken  from 
the  third  and  last  of  the  Senhouse  triology  Rest  Harrow^ 
and  depicts  a  gardener  with  insight  and  foresight. 
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He  was  an  expert  gardener,  who  in  his  day  had  been  famous  for  his 
skill  in  naturalisation.  His  feats  in  this  work  have  made  a  stir  beyond 
our  shores.  Alpine  plants  grow  wild  upon  English  rock-faces  at  his  whim, 
irises  from  the  glaring  crags  of  the  Caucasus  spread  out  their  filmy  wings 
when  he  bids  them  on  Devonshire  tors.  .  .  . 


Diversity  in  theme  was  his  set  choice,  and  the  total 
result  was  as  engaging  as  it  was  varied. 

Take  a  walk  through  the  portrait  gallery  he  built  and 
furnished  with  his  own  handiwork.  Here  shall  you  see 
pictures  of  women  and  men,  romantic,  historical,  and 
classical. 

The  canvases  show  a  wonderful  insight  into  character 
with  a  perfect  understanding  of  his  complex  crowd,  and 
the  colouring  is  appropriate  and  arresting. 

In  an  essay  on  R.  L.  Stevenson  he  says  of  the  latter’s 
work  as  a  novelist : 

So  far  as  the  manner  of  the  thing  went,  he  was  hardly  off  the  mark ; 
and  if  he  could  but  have  been  more  interested  in  the  matter  (which  in 
novels  means  the  people  of  the  tale)  he  would  have  been  a  great  novelist. 
But  they  were  never  real  enough  for  him.  They  didn’t  live;  so  they  don’t. 
You  can’t  get  round  them  because  he  couldn’t  get  inside  them.  He  tells 
you  about  them,  puts  them  in  this  light  and  that ;  but  they  themselves  elude 
you. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  about  most 
of  Hewlett’s  characters  it  is  that  for  you  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  This  they  do  by  the  dynamic 
of  his  creative  power. 

To  take  a  list  of  some  of  his  men  and  women  at  random 
— Prosper  le  Gai,  King  Richard  (Yea  and  Nay),  Brazen- 
head  the  Great,  Bothwell,  Duke  of  Devizes  (Wellington), 
Bendish  (Lord  Byron),  Senhouse,  Mainwaring,  amongst 
the  men,  and  Isoult,  Countess  Hauterive,  Jehane,  Queen 
Mary,  Hermia  Mary,  Sanchia,  Mrs.  Lancelot  from  his 
women;  here  you  have  an  exhibition  of  living  people 
moving  in  their  own  proper  environment  and  sphere  in 
Society. 

If  there  be  one  outstanding  fault  in  his  delineation  it 
is  his  fondness  for  over-accentuating  the  sensuous  side  of 
certain  of  his  men  and  women,  which  has  the  effect  of 
irritating  his  readers  by  its  repetition.  This  blemish  and  a 
tendency  in  one  or  two  of  the  earlier  books  towards  an 
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over-affected  or  Wardour  Street  style  of  composition  is  all 
one  can  find  to  quarrel  with  seriously  in  Hewlett’s  work. 
But  what  debtors  he  makes  of  us  all.  Consider  the  rich 
alchemy  going  to  make  up  that  elixir  of  high  romance  The 
Forest  Lovers^  those  historical  sketches  Richard  Yea  and 
Nay,  and  The  Queen's  Quair,  and  that  English  chronicle 
of  his  The  Song  of  the  Plow.  What  a  vast  amount  of 
research  and  reading  must  have  been  put  in  before  these 
could  have  been  accomplished.  Here  is  a  workman  who  is 
akin  to  the  great  Sir  Walter  himself,  of  whom  Hewlett 
writes  in  one  of  his  essays  : 

But  what  does  it  all  come  to  ?  Why,  to  this  :  that  if  a  writer  is  of 
noble  mind  and  can  rise  to  the  grand  manner  in  his  argument,  you  can 
stomach  a  deal  of  infinitely  poor  manner  in  the  conduct  of  it.  The  fact 
is  what  life  exacts  and  art  has  to  give.  .  .  . 


Taking  this  random  walk  of  ours  through  his  gallery 
of  men  and  women,  then,  the  first  portrait  I  notice  is 
Prosper  le  Gai,  that  debonair  hero  of  romance — 

a  tall  and  lean  youth  .  .  .  fair-haired  and  sanguine,  square-built  and 
square-chinned.  .  .  .  He  had  a  light  and  springing  carriage  of  the  head, 
enough  to  set  his  forelock  nodding;  his  eye  roved  like  a  sea-bird’s;  his  lips 
often  parted  company,  for  his  breath  was  eager.  He  had  a  trick  of 
laughing  to  himself  softly  as  he  went  about  his  business,  or  else  he 
sang.  .  .  . 

As  a  young  man  he  started  his  responsibilities  in  life  with 
an  assurance  given  only  to  the  few. 

Adventure  beaconed  from  far  off,  and  his  heart  leapt  to  greet  the 
light. 

Brazenhead  the  Great.  A  counterpart  to  Falstaff,  in 
kind  but  not  in  value.  He  is  never  quite  that  good  old 
man.  Drunkard,  liar,  boaster  as  he  is,  there  is  lacking  in 
him  that  bonhomie  which  radiates  from  F alstaff  and  makes 
us  love  the  knight  in  despite  of  all  his  faults.  Brazenhead 
suffers  a  little  from  his  creator’s  over-elaboration. 

“  Battered,  indifferent  wicked,  hardy,  deep  in  craft  and  counsel,  un¬ 
wearied  in  adventure — what  I  have  been  is  all  one.  What  I  may  be  is 
before  you,  lady.  Fortune  calls ;  I  see  the  white  road  of  honour  winding 
like  a  ribbon  among  the  stony  rocks.  I  go,  I  go.  Fortune;  for  so  it  is 
decreed  of  all  the  Brazenheads.  ” 
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Richard  Yea  and  Nay,  that  mysterious  king  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  fighting  in  France  or  crusading  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  very  little  of  it  in  looking  after  this  king¬ 
dom  of  his.  Hewlett’s  sketch  of  the  Lion  Heart  is  of 
interest  as  an  attempted  revelation  of  his  private  character, 
showing  us  how  he  dealt  with  his  immediate  circle  of  friends, 
and,  of  no  less  importance,  how  he  subdued  his  enemies : 

He  was  a  very  tall  young  man,  high-coloured  and  calm  in  the  face, 
straight-nosed,  blue-eyed,  spare  of  flesh,  lithe,  swift  in  movement.  He 
was  at  once  bold  and  sleek,  eager  and  cold  as  ice.  .  .  .  He  was  arrogant, 
but  his  smile  veiled  the  fault ;  you  saw  it  best  in  a  sleepy  look  he  had.  .  ,  . 

Here  also  we  are  presented  with  his  love  story.  This 
treats  of  Jehane  St.  Pol,  that  superb  woman  whom  Hewlett 
makes  quite  comparable  in  physical  attraction  and  force  of 
character  to  Richard  himself.  Hewlett’s  portrait  of  her  is 
as  generous  as  it  is  bold.  The  King  he  makes  a  great 
hero,  although  we  cannot  but  feel  a  dread  of  him,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  story,  however,  is  overcome  by  pity.  Poor 
little  Queen  Berengere.  We  are  made  to  sympathise  with 
her  against  our  inclination. 

Greatly  daring  Hewlett  has  attempted  to  draw  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  that  richly  worked  canvas.  The 
Queen's  Quair,  glowing  and  radiating  with  Tudor 
warmth,  he  has  presented  us  with  a  rarely  just  and  faithful 
portrait  of  that  ill-fated  woman  and  her  times. 

It  has  been  remarked  already  that  Hewlett  was  a  true 
son  of  the  Elizabethans.  There  be  some  who  say  what 
has  the  Elizabethan  age  to  do  with  the  life  we  are  now 
living?  The  historian  says,  in  reply  to  this,  everything.  In 
this  word  is  summed  up  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
country’s  history  from  then  until  these  days.  We  are  the 
age’s  beneficiaries  in  so  far  as  the  country  itself  has 
benefited.  Therefore,  although  the  scoffer  says  “  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,”  there  yet  remains  this 
comfort  to  those  of  us  who  still  believe  in  a  retrospect,  our 
enchantment  is  justified  and  made  stronger  by  our  review. 
Hewlett  then  proves  in  his  written  word  and  especially  in 
The  Queen's  Quair  all  those  qualities  which  go  to  make 
the  Tudor  age  remarkable.  You  will  find  in  this  book 
frank  expression,  virility,  ruggedness,  and  quick  action. 
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The  portraits  of  Mary,  Darnley,  Both  well,  and  John 
Knox,  to  mention  only  some  of  the  leading  characters,  are 
all  drawn  with  a  cunning  and  curious  hand.  Mary  is  the 
woman  of  passion.  Ever  seeking  the  man  to  whom  she  is 
the  all-to-be-desired,  he  on  his  part  must  be  the  complete 
man.  A  modern  dramatist  has  pictured  the  queen  as  the 
insatiable  Seeker  after  love,  and  Hewlett  seems  to  have  the 
same  impression  of  her  character. 

He  introduces  her  to  us  with  this  description  : 

A  tall,  slim  girl,  petted  and  pettish,  pale  (yet  not  unwholesome), 
chestttut-hairted,  she  looked  like  a  flower  of  the  heat,  lax  and  delicate. 
Her  skin — but  more,  the  very  flesh  of  her — Seemed  transparent,  with 
colour  that  warmed  it  from  within,  faintly,  with  a  glow  of  fine  rose. 
They  said  that  when  she  drank  you  could  see  the  red  wine  run  like  fire 
down  her  throat ;  and  it  may  partly  be  believed.  Others  have  reported 
that  her  heart  could  be  discerned  beating  within  her  body,  and  raying  out 
a  ruddy  light,  now  fierce,  now  languid,  through  every  crystal  member. 
.  .  .  Her  nose,  he  judged,  was  too  long,  her  lips  were  too  thin,  her  eyes 
too  narrow,  fie  detested  her  trick  of  the  sidelong  look.  Her  lower  lids 
were  nearly  straight,  her  upper  rather  heavy ;  between  them  they  gave  her 
a  sleepy  appearance,  sometimes  a  sly  appearance,  when,  slowly  lifting,  they 
revealed  the  glimmering  hazel  of  the  eyes  themselves  .  .  .  fine  she  was 
all  over,  exquisitely  cut  and  modelled ;  her  sweet,  smooth  chin,  her 
amorous  lips,  bfight  red  where  all  else  were  pale  as  a  tinged  rose ;  her 
sensitive  nose ;  hfer  broad,  high  brows ;  her  neck  w'hich  two  hands  could 
hold ;  her  small  shoulders  and  bosom  of  a  child.  And  then  her  hands,  her 
waist  no  bigger  than  a  stalk,  her  little  feet.  She  had  sometimes  an  intent, 
considering,  wise  look — the  look  of  the  Queen  of  Desire,  who  knew  not 
where  to  set  the  bounds  of  her  need,  but  revealed  to  no  one  what  that 
was.  And  belying  that  look  askance  of  hers — sly,  or  wise,  or  sleepy,  as 
you  choose — her  voice  w'as  bold  and  very  clear,  her  manners  were  those 
of  a  lively,  graceful  boy,  her  gestures  quick,  her  spirit  impatient  and 
entirely  without  fear.  .  .  . 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  if  there  is  one,  is  Bothwell.  This 
is  how  Hewlett  presents  him  : 

The  Eatl  of  Bothwell  .  .  .  was  a  galliard  of  the  type  esteemed  in 
France  by  those,  and  they  were  many,  who  pronounced  vice  to  be  their 
virtue.  A  galliard,  as  they  say,  if  ever  there  was  one,  flushed  with  rich 
blood,  broad-shouldered,  square-jawed,  with  a  laugh  so  happy  and  so 
prompt  that  the  world,  rejoicing  to  hear  it,  thought  all  must  be  well 
wherever  he  might  be.  He  wore  brave  clothes,  sat  a  brave  horse,  kept 
brave  company  bravely.  His  high  colour,  while  it  betokened  high  feeding, 
got  him  the  credit  of  good  health.  His  little  eyes  twinkled  so  merrily  that 
you  did  not  see  they  were  like  a  pig’s,  sly  and  greedy  at  once,  and  blood¬ 
shot.  His  tawny  beard  concealed  a  jaw  underhung,  a  chin  jutting  and 
dangerous.  His  mouth  had  a  cruel  twist;  but  his  laughing  hid  that  too. 
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The  bridge  of  his  nose  had  been  broken ;  few  observed  it  or  guessed  at  the 
brawl  which  must  have  given  it  him.  Frankness  was  his  great  charm, 
careless  ease  in  high  places,  an  air  of  “take  me  or  leave  me ;  I  go  my  own 
w'ay,”  but  some  mockery  latent  in  him,  and  the  suspicion  that  whatever 
you  said  or  did  he  would  have  you  in  derision — this  was  what  first  drew 
Queen  Mary  to  consider  him.  .  .  . 

Hewlett  makes  us  feel  the  extraordinary  fascination  a  man 
of  Bothwell’s  type,  powerful,  yet  openly  cruel  and  base, 
has  for  a  woman  like  Mary  Stuart. 

In  The  Queen's  Quair  Hewlett  has  assembled  together 
men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  good  and  bad,  whom  he  has 
made  to  fitly  represent  a  great  period  in  a  great  manner. 

Touching  upon  historical  studies  he  has  also  tried  his 
hand  at  making  us  see  notable  people  of  a  later  age,  the 
Victorian,  and  amongst  these  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(masked  as  the  Duke  of  Devizes)  and  Lord  Byron  (who  is 
disguised  as  Bendish).  Without  placing  too  high  an 
estimate  on  his  work  it  can  be  said  Hewlett  has  success¬ 
fully  breathed  upon  their  dead  bones  and  made  these 
famous  men  live  again  for  us  as  personages  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  must  always  remain  a  point  of  debate  as  to  whether 
romantic  portraits  have  any  real  value  to  the  reader.  If 
to  the  receptive  mind  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
accepted  historical  figures  and  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
then  surely  the  portraits  are  a  source  of  interest  and  of 
advantage.  They  form  an  aid  to  our  knowledge  of  history. 
But  the  pictures  must  be  within  reason  or  they  are  less 
than  useless. 

Hewlett  has  done  brave  work  in  his  few  historical 
romances,  and  his  style  is  so  convincing  that  most  of,  if 
not  all,  his  portraits  have  the  stamp  of  reality.  As  to  his 
Great  Duke  there  is  a  more  intimate  touch  about  the  man 
than  there  is  perhaps  in  any  other  of  the  author’s  figures. 
For  here  he  is  on  safe  ground.  It  would  appear  from  a 
neatly  introduced  allusion  that  an  ancestor  of  his  used 
to  meet  the  duke  while  they  were  both  taking  horse 
exercise.  You  will  find  the  incident  recorded  in  Mrs. 
Lancelot. 

“The  Duke,  my  boy?  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  the  Duke.  I  on  my  white  cob 
riding  to  the  office  and  he  on  his  white  barb  between  Wake  House  and 
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Downing  Street — we  passed  each  other  every  morning  of  our  lives  for 
nigh  upon  twenty  years.  He  came  to  know  me  by  sight,  the  greatest  man 
in  all  England  as  he  was.  ...” 

Before  this  little  reference  is  made  Hewlett  describes 
the  duke’s  appearance  in  the  following  extracts  ; 

.  .  .  And  immediately  behind  him  a  spare,  very  upright  man  came  in 
at  the  doorway,  more  completely  at  ease  than  anyone  she  had  ever  seen 
before  in  her  life,  and  gave  two  fingers  to  his  hostess.  Was  this  the  hero 
who  swayed  a  whole  House  of  Peers?  He  looked  like  an  elderly  fox* 
hunter — with  his  shrewd,  side-whiskered,  humorous  face,  with  his  tended 
white  hair,  his  colour  of  burnt  brick  and  his  china-blue  eyes.  His  dress, 
too,  had  that  neatness  and  effectiveness  combined  which  such  persons  have. 

And  this  one  describing  his  eyes  : 

She  felt  the  shaft  of  his  keen  eyes.  They  were,  she  found,  of  an 
intensely  bright  blue,  the  colour  of  turquoise,  but  with  the  transparency 
of  the  sapphire  added. 

Then  comes  a  tribute  to  the  man  himself  : 

He  paid  her  there  the  greatest  compliment  a  man  of  many  affairs  can 
pay  to  a  woman  of  none ;  he  took  her  simply  and  seriously.  Why  he  did 
so  was  principally  because  he  was  a  man  entirely  without  pretence— him¬ 
self,  for  all  his  power  and  ability,  quite  simple  and  serious.  Bores  put 
him  to  flight,  fops  made  him  savage,  witlings  murderous.  He  was  able  to 
kill  with  a  snub. 

In  this  Comedy  of  Assumptions  Hewlett  has  followed 
Thackeray’s  example  in  Henry  Esmond  by  introducing 
into  his  story,  and  in  Bendisk,  political  and  literary 
characters  of  the  period.  He  has  a  delightful  sketch  of 
Tom  Moore  with  his  Irish  breeziness. 

In  Bendish  Hewlett  has  given  us  in  the  light  of  recent 
research  an  interesting  and  just  picture  of  that  complex 
character,  Lord  Byron.  It  is  fair  because  the  poet’s 
failings  and  less  desirable  qualities  are  gently  dealt  with. 
It  is  not  a  biased  estimate,  and  the  reader  is  allowed  to 
form  his  own  judgment  of  the  man.  Here  is  the 
portrait : 

George,  Lord  Bendish,  at  the  hour  of  his  majority  was  a  young  man 
who  could  do  everything  but  see.  He  could  feel  intensely,  think  incisively 
and  summarily,  act  in  a  flash,  and  bide  his  time  with  extreme  tenacity ; 
but  discernment  was  denied  him.  He  could  not  gauge  values,  he  could 
not  tell  the  real  from  the  appearance.  He  had  a  fund  of  emotion,  a  fount 
of  passion  in  him  which  might  have  set  up  another  Shakespeare  for  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  worship  when  he  was  well  dead — he  turned  them  both  to  melo- 
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drama  or  gave  them  out  in  ten-galibn  jdrs  to  any  painted  minx  who  would 
take  one,  or  a  dozen  of  them.  He  valued  most  of  all  his  possessions  his 
peerage;  that  was  a  mark  upon  him  he  never  lost  sight  of.  He  might 
have  been  the  most  distinguished  peer  in  England  but  for  his  conviction 
that  it  was  distinction  enough  to  be  a  peer  at  all.  Other  careers  attracted 
him  for  a  time,  and  he  pursued  them  with  a  zest  that  soon  tired  :  poetry, 
politics,  love,  philosophy,  affairs.  He  found  them  and  their  rewards  flimsy 
stuff  beside  the  solid  fact  of  being  a  lotd  among  commoners.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  a  young  man  so  gifted  could  be  so  dull,  that  A  man  so 
sensitive  to  fine  things  could  be  so  vulgar-minded,  but  it  was  so.  When 
he  became,  as  he  did  become,  an  acknowledged  poet,  he  hugged  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  was  first  A  lord ;  w'Hen  he  had  mbn  behind  him  who 
might  have  stormed  and  carried  Westminster,  he  thrilled  to  rfemember  that 
a  peer  led  them.  .  .  . 

Hewlett  published  his  last  novel  in  1920.  It  was  called 
Mainwaring,  and  the  hero  of  the  story  bears  this  name. 
His  portrait  is  the  last  we  are  going  to  look  at  in  our 
author’s  gallery  of  men. 

Of  Irish  descent,  he  lived  his  brief,  hectic  and  meteoric 
life  of  a  social  agitator  in  the  i88o’s.  We  learn  his  history 
from  a  friend  who  at  the  end  of  the  novel  marries  the 
hero’s  widow.  We  are  told  that  from  an  unknown  school¬ 
master  Mainwaring  ended  his  career  by  becbming  a 
rhember  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  that  day.  The 
theme  is  not  a  new  one,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Hewlett 
has  developed  anything  above  the  ordinary  in  this  class  of 
novel.  It  is  one  of  his  least  attractive  studies.  Main- 
waring  ftom  start  to  finish  is  ah  impossible  person.  The 
book  is  saved  by  the  heroine’s  own  story,  and  Lizzie  is 
one  of  Hewlett’s  best  women. 

Here  is  Mainwaring’s  portrait : 

A  tall,  vef-y  black  and  white,  gaunt,  starved  and  distraught  young  man, 
outrageously  thin,  with  cheek-bones  like  knives  and  elbows  like  hedge- 
stakes,  in  a  thin  broadcloth  frock  closely  buttoned,  withered  black  trousers, 
and  a  hat  and  pair  of  boots  which,  1  give  my  word,  were  for  tears. 

.  .  .  He  was  not  handsome,  hfe  stooped  his  head,  he  was  of  an  unwhole¬ 
some  pjtllor,  his  jaw  was  slightly  twisted — but  there  was  an  air  of  nobility 
about  him  and  a  wrung  and  rather  terrible  seriousness,  all  the  more 
arresting  because,  as  I  believe,  it  was  due  to  hunger.  He  wore  a  thin 
black  beard,  a  French  student’s  beard,  which  fluttered  in  the  least  breeze. 
Under  that  it  was  edsy  to  see  thdt  his  mouth  was  well  shaped,  though  he 
had  a  trick  of  pressing  the  lips  hard  over  the  teeth  W’hich  was  Ugly.  His 
chin  jutted  forward  like  the  cutwater  of  a  destroyer.  His  eyes,  as  I  found 
wherl  I  came  to  be  intimate  with  him,  were  remarkable — of  a  deep  and 
steady  grey  which  had  the  power  of  dilation  and  the  qdality  of  fire  to  a 
very  high  degree. 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  women  of  the  gallery.  About  all 
Hewlett’s  heroines,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  there  is  one 
great  quality — they  are  all  the  Ideal  Wom^n.  Earthly 
saints,  they  are  embodied  goodness.  Their  spirituality 
shines  out  through  their  physical  allurement.  This  latter 
quality  is  always  attractive  if  not  always  of  a  showy 
description.  Their  virtue  is  unassailable.  Two  examples 
of  this  may  be  found  in  scenes  between  “  Isoult  and 
Prosper  ”  and  Georgiana  and  the  Duke  of  Devizes. 

Of  all  his  ladies  the  most  outstanding  are  Isoult,  the 
,  mediaeval  type,  and  Sanchia,  the  modern  type  of  heroine. 
But  the  gap  between  them  is  filled  by  a  very  choice 
selectipn  of  portraits. 

The  first  lady  we  come  to  is,  of  course,  Isoult  la  Desiree. 
She  is  a  Cinderella.  From  being  considered  a  witch’s 
daughter  she  eventually  becomes  a  countess  in  her  own 
right  and  marries  Lord  Prosper.  When  we  are  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  her 

she  was  a  young  girl  childishly  formed— thin  as  a  haggard  hawk  .  .  . 
white,  resentful  face,  and  a  pair  of  startled  eyes. 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  however,  a  transformation  has 
t^ken  place,  and 

it  was,  after  all,  but  a  rosy  child  that  Prosper  kissed. 

Here  is  a  charming  painting  for  you  of  the  Georgian 
period  in  the  best  eighteenth  century  style.  This  is  Miss 
Hermia  Mary  Chantbre,  known  as  “  The  Stooping  Lady.” 
A  well-known  Irish  beauty,  breaker  of  many  hearts,  she 
has  her  own  broken  by  a  young,  upstanding  English 
butcher,  Vernour  by  name.  What  a  delightful  touch  to  the 
canvas  do  those  regularly  bestowed  bunches  of  white 
violets  make ! 

When  Hermia  Mary  left  Ireland  it  was  said  that  she  had  emptied  the 
country  of  its  most  beautiful  woman.  It  may  well  be  so.  I  have  seen 
her  portrait  by  Lawrence,  which  gives  a  face  of  high  seriousness  in  rich 
hues  of  carmine,  ivory  and  dark  brown.  Her  figure  is  certainly  exquisite, 
her  hair  like  a  sable  cloud.  Her  rivals  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in 
London,  used  to  say  that  she  had  too  much  composure  for  a  debutante. 
They  all  ipiplied  by  that  that  she  had  her  own  ideas. 

Framed  in  an  Italian  setting,  we  now  come  tq  one  of 
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Hewlett’s  most  famous  Madonnas.  Her  name  is  Giovanna 
Scarpa  of  Verona — 

one-and-twenty,  fair-haired  and  flushed,  delicately  shaped,  tall  and  pliant 
.  .  Giovanna,  flower  in  the  face  as  she  was,  fit  to  be  nosegay  on  any 
hearth,  posy  for  any  man’s  breast,  sprang  in  a  very  lowly  soil.  .  .  .  She 
should  have  been  planted  in  a  castle ;  instead,  Giovanna,  the  stately  calm 
with  her  billowing  line,  staid  lips,  and  candid  grey  eyes,  was  to  be  seen 
on  her  knees  by  the  green  water  most  days  of  the  week.  .  .  .  Giovanna 
was  a  beauty  and  a  very  good  girl ;  but  she  was  a  washerwoman  for  all 
that,  whose  toil  fed  seven  mouths. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Hewlett’s  “  Madonna  of  the  Peach 
Tree.” 

Our  next  is  another  Georgian  portrait,  Mrs.  Lancelot, 
who  also  was  able  to  break  hearts.  Before  she  married 
she  was  Miss  Georgiana  Strangeways,  and  Mr.  Lancelot 
had 

remarked  her  for  a  shy  rather  than  a  striking  beauty,  and  considered  that 
pensiveness  sat  well  upon  her.  ...  No  very  high  colour,  perhaps,  in  her 
face,  but  that  enhanced  the  splendour  of  her  eyes,  which  were  of  that 
hyacinth-blue  one  associates  for  ever,  who  has  seen  it,  with  the  Adriatic. 
Her  face  was  rounded  by  a  firm  chin,  her  nose  fine  and  straight,  her  upper 
lip  short  and  proudly  curved,  the  lower  full.  .  .  .  Her  form  he  considered 
was  enchanting,  the  bust  not  full  but  tenderly  shaped.  Doubtless  she 
might  have  been  taller  to  carry  so  proud  a  gravity. 

We  cannot  leave  the  gallery  without  looking  lastly  at 
the  portrait  of  Sanchia  Percival,  who,  although  made 
famous  by  that  still  more  famous  man,  John  Senhouse,  has 
a  right  to  celebrity  on  her  own  account. 

We  have  her  now  slim  and  thoughtful,  rather  pale,  with  something  still 
of  childish  roundness  of  face.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were  very  large  and  extremely 
lovely — blue-grey  whites,  black-ringed  iris,  large  and  palpitating  pupils,  a 
deep  and  serious  gaze. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  lady  who  completely  conquered 
Senhouse  and  made  him  say  : 

A  woman — a  girl — may  be  as  lovely  as  a  shell  and  as  empty ;  it’s  when 
she  informs  a  lovely  mind  that  she  becomes  a  miracle. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Hewlett’s  poetry.*^  What  of  his 
Icelandic  sagas  ?  What  of  his  essays  ? 

He  wrote  poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  indulged  in  experi¬ 
ments  which  may,  and  probably  did,  please  him,  but  cannot 
have  appealed  to  a  large  following. 
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The  stories  he  wrote  founded  on  Icelandic  sagas  were 
also  ventures  of  his  in  another  kind,  but  they  were  not  so 
acceptable  as  his  other  romances.  Perhaps  the  brutal 
character  of  the  period,  together  with  Hewlett’s  manner  of 
conveying  it,  may  have  been  too  strong  for  the  public  taste. 

He  became  Essayist  in  his  later  years  after  he  had 
settled  down  to  a  country  life  for  good  and  all.  Taking  up 
work  as  councilman  and  guardian,  he  only  found  time 
for  writing  occasional  papers.  You  will  find  what  he  has 
to  say  on  these  in  his  preface  to  Extemforary  Essays. 

He  [the  Essayist]  must  hang  his  .  .  .  concept,  not  with  rhyme,  but 
with  wise  or  witty  talk.  .  .  . 

“  The  style  that  is  the  man,”  and  Hewlett’s  adventures  in 
essay  writing  are  best  described  as  Himself  in  ink  and 
paper.  They  are  transparently  the  man  talking  to  you, 
and  if  not  the  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table”  in  these 
diversions  of  his,  then  he  is  the  “  Humanist  over  the  nuts 
and  port  wine.” 

The  root  meaning  of  the  word  Classic  as  applied  to 
books  is  that  they  deal  with  things  which  are  at  once 
human  and  elemental,  and  therefore  permanent  through 
all  ages.  Lasting  as  they  do  by  these  qualities,  the  books 
are  assisted  by  the  style  in  which  they  are  presented  and 
made  easily  understood  by  the  simplicity  and  clarity  of 
the  language  used. 

As  to  whether  Hewlett’s  work  or  some  of  it  will  be 
classic,  only  time  will  tell.  Other  times,  other  men.  It  is 
not  possible  for  an  author  of  one  period  to  mortgage  his 
reversionary  interest  as  a  classic  to  another  period.  Only 
where  posterity  realises  something  in  his  work  which  we 
know  has  endured  from  the  past  and  they  know  will  endure 
in  the  future  can  any  claim  be  made  for  him.  It  may  be 
the  partiality  of  the  over-fond,  but  that  is  the  claim  some 
of  us  put  forward  to-day  for  Maurice  Hewlett. 


THE  BORDER  STATES  AND  THEIR 
POLICIES 

By  Robert  Machray 

From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  Soviet  Russia  is  bounded 
or  bordered  by  five'  States.  In  their  order  from  north  to 
south  these  Border  States  are  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Poland  and  Roumania.  To  them  must  be  added  Bul¬ 
garia,  because  of  her  water-front  on  the  Black  Sea,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  Turkey,  with  the  additional  argument 
of  Constantinople,  the  coveted  of  all  Russians.  Lithuania 
is  sometimes  included  in  the  category,  but  erroneously, 
for,  as  the  Poles  are  in  possession  of  Vilna  and  the  Vilna 
district,  a  “  corridor  ”  divides  her  from  Soviet  Russia. 
Whatever  loss  Lithuania  suffers  on  account  of  the  Polish 
occupation  of  Vilna,  she  at  least  does  gain  something  by 
being  shut  off  by  that  corridor  from  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  Soviet.  It  is  Soviet  Russia  that  constitutes  the  danger 
and  the  menace  to  the  Border  States.  The  fear  of  her  is 
their  common  denominator,  and  the  reason  for  it  is 
obvious.  All  of  them  hold  territory  or  parts  of  territory 
known  as  Russian  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  It  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  Empire  that  Finland  became 
an  independent  State,  and  that  Estonia  and  Latvia  sprang 
into  existence  likewise  to  beconie  independent  States.  In 
this  connection  the  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
^  Baltic  States  owe  their  being,  not  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  or  other  treaties  in  which  the  Allies  were  concerned, 
but  to  their  individual  action  in  getting  or  compelling 
Soviet  Russia  to  make  treaties  of  peace  with  them  that 
affirmed  and  confirmed  their  new  political  status.  With 
respect  to  Poland  and  Roumania,  the  two  largest  Border 
States,  the  resurrection  of  the  one  and  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  other  were  effected  largely  at  the  expense,  too,  of 
Soviet  Russia.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Poland,  like  the  other  Baltic  States  just  mentioned,  made  a 
peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia,  after  a  successful  struggle, 
and  that  it  was  this  treaty  which  gave  to  her,  two  years 
after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  considerable  portion  of 
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her  area  that  up  till  that  time  was  Russian.  Thus  what  may 
be  termed  the  Russian  frontiers  of  Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Poland  are  the  frontiers  of  these  States  by 
treaty  rights.  Roumania  is  not  in  the  same  position. 

Soviet  Russia’s  claim  to  Bessarabia  has  not  been  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  Soviet;  hence  Roumania  is  on  a  footing 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Poland.  In  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Government 
Bessarabia  represents  an  annexation  by,  not  a  reunion  to, 
Roumania.  The  inclusion  in  Roumania  of  this  former 
Russian  government  is  not  covered  by  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Soviet,  which,  on  the  contrary,  makes  not  the  slightest 
secret  of  its  opposition  and  determination  to  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  it  when  opportunity  serves.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  Moscow  reported  that  in  the  treaty  recently  negotiated 
between  the  Japanese  and  Soviet  Governments  Japan  had 
distinctly  dissociated  herself  from  the  other  Allies  on  the 
Bessarabian  question.  The  report  was  denied  by  Tokyo, 
but  the  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia  to  Roumania  was  none 
the  less  clearly  indicated  once  more.  The  Allied  Supreme 
Council  endorsed  the  claim  of  Roumania  on  ethnographical 
and  historical  grounds,  which  are  undoubtedly  very  strong, 
but  which  the  Soviet  steadfastly  refuses  to  accept  as  suffi¬ 
cient.  Thus  the  situation  of  Roumania  vis-a-vis  Soviet 
Russia  is  not  on  all  fours  with  that  of  Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Poland,  whose  eastern  boundaries  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  treaties  with  the  only  other  party  affected,  namely, 
the  Soviet  Government.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  no  great  stickler  for  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  anything  else,  but  it  is  per¬ 
haps  well  to  bring  out  this  point  about  Roumania  and  the 
Soviet,  as  the  latter  never  fails  to  make  the  most  of  it  for 
propaganda  purposes.  What  is  plain  enough  from  what 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  months  is 
that  in  its  policy  the  Soviet  Government  makes  no  real  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Border  States  which  have  treaties 
with  it  and  those  which  have  not.  All  alike  are  under 
its  ban. 

Some  of  the  Border  States  have  alliances,  ententes,  or 
“regional  understandings,”  to  quote  the  phrase  of  the 
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Covenant,  among  themselves,  as,  for  example,  the  alliance 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  or  with  other  States,  as,  for 
instance,  the  entente  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
These  undertakings  have  necessarily  a  great  influence  in 
the  making  and  shaping  of  their  policies,  besides  being  in 
themselves  expressions  of  policies.  Some  of  the  States 
are  deeply  interested  in  finding  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  security  of  Central  Europe,  while  others,  again,  are 
only  remotely  or  scarcely  at  all  concerned  with  this  ques¬ 
tion.  What  the  Border  States  have  in  common  is  the 
Soviet  problem,  all  of  them  being  subjected  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  political  pressure  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
Bolshevist  system,  though  not  always  in  the  same  manner 
or  to  the  same  extent.  How  do  these  States  react  under 
this  pressure.^  How  do  they  meet  or  try  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Soviet  Russia?  It  is  sometimes  asserted,  rather 
hardily  considering  the  known  facts,  that  no  such  threat 
exists.  The  Soviet  Government  has  actually  had  the 
audacity  to  state  that  the  continuance  of  the  independence 
of  such  States  as  Estonia  and  Latvia  has  depended  and 
depends  on  its  observance  of  its  treaty  obligations  to  these 
States  and  on  nothing  else.  This,  to  say  nothing  of 
Soviet  Imperialism,  is  to  ignore  completely  the  basis  of 
Bolshevism,  which  is  the  “  World  Revolution  ”  and 
menaces  every  State  outside  the  Soviet  orbit.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  not  telling  the  truth — which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  manifested  by  its  acts  and  not  by  its  words.  The 
Bolshevising  of  Georgia  is  still  sufficiently  fresh  in  the 
general  recollection,  and  certainly  none  of  the  Border 
States  is  likely  to  forget  so  striking  an  object  lesson.  But 
there  are  some  more  recent  indications  of  the  bent  of  the 
Soviet  mind  when  in  action,  and  before  considering  the 
policies  of  these  States  as  regards  Soviet  Russia,  it  is 
well  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  these  symptomatic 
occurrences. 

In  the  course  of  a  trip  last  September  up  the  Baltic  as 
far  as  Riga,  the  writer  landed  at  Libau,  the  second  port 
of  Latvia  and  formerly  famous  as  Tsarist  Russia’s 
open-water  naval  base  in  Europe — it  contained  a  “war- 
harbour  ”  of  very  considerable  extent  which  had  been  dug 
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out  of  the  solid  earth  at  an  infinite  cost  of  money  and 
labour,  and  this  harbour  still  exists,  though  it  no  longer 
shelters  a  fleet.  Almost  the  first  thing  he  heard  on  going 
ashore  was  that  a  week  or  so  previously  a  Soviet  warship 
had  fired  several  rounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port. 
Excited  rumour  said  that  the  shots  had  been  aimed  at 
Libau,  but  this  was  untrue.  Later,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  explained  that  the  warship  was  engaged  in 
manoeuvres,  and  what  had  disturbed  the  inhabitants  of 
Libau  was  merely  “  gunnery  practice,”  the  whole  incident 
therefore  being  devoid,  it  alleged,  of  any  political  signifi¬ 
cance  whatsoever.  But  Libau  was  too  far  south  for 
manoeuvres  and  the  firing  was  much  too  close  to  it.  The 
obvious  intention  had  been  to  intimidate  the  Letts  and 
spread  panic  throughout  all  Latvia.  Naturally  there  was 
a  certain  feeling  of  apprehension  as  the  result  of  the 
cannonading,  but  there  was  no  panic.  The  affair,  how¬ 
ever,  revealed  Soviet  policy,  especially  when  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fact  that  Latvia  had  been  the  scene  of 
several  Bolshevist  plots  for  the  subversion  of  the  State 
for  two  years  before,  and  that  Bolshevik  intrigue  and 
propaganda  were  rife.  Several  conspirators  had  been 
arrested,  and  were  awaiting  trial.  This  was  in  Riga.  On 
the  north  Latvia  has  for  neighbour  Estonia,  and  in  that 
State,  too,  a  number  of  Bolshevist  conspirators  were  in 
prison  on  the  charge  of  plotting  the  overthrow  of  that 
republic.  They  had  been  arrested — there  were  149  of 
them — in  the  preceding  January,  and  had  been  interro¬ 
gated,  with  the  result  that  much  information  had  been 
obtained  of  the  scope  of  the  conspiracy  and  whence  had 
come  its  inspiration.  The  truth  was  that  having  failed  to 
conquer  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  by  force  of 
arms,  and  having  been  compelled  to  relinquish  armed 
attempts  and  to  conclude  in  1920  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
at  Dorpat,  Soviet  Russia  had  decided  to  try  other  methods 
to  attain  its  aims  in  the  Baltic.  One  of  these  methods  was 
illustrated  in  Georgia. 

It  was  not  till  November  that  the  trial  of  the  149  con¬ 
spirators  who  had  been  rounded  up  in  Estonia  took  place 
in  Reval.  Before  the  trial  began  and  while  it  was  pro- 
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ceeding  the  Soviet  Press,  besides  misrepresenting  the 
facts,  was  full  of  threats  against  the  Estonian  Government. 
In  front  of  the  Estonian  Consulate  in  Petrograd  there  was 
a  hostile  demonstration,  in  which  detachments  of  Soviet 
naval  and  military  units,  headed  by  officers,  colours,  and 
bands,  took  an  active  part.  Other  demonstrations  were 
held  in  various  parts  of  Soviet  Russia  against  Estonia. 
But  no  one  in  authority^at  the  seat  of  the  Estonian  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  anticipated  what  was  to  follow : 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  well-prepared  attempt  to 
repeat,  with  the  necessary  differences,  the  Georgia  affair. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  the  Red  rising  which  occurred  in 
Reval  in  the  early  morning  of  December  ist,  took  the 
Government  by  surprise,  and  led  to  some  sharp  fighting  in 
the  streets  and  Government  offices.  It  was  a  serious 
attempt  which  had  been  carefully  planned  in  Soviet 
Russia,  and  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  statement  that 
Soviet  troops  were  in  readiness  near  the  Estonian 
frontier,  and  Soviet  warships  were  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
close  to  Reval  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  final 
triumph  the  Bolshevist  effort  if  it  had  proved  as  successful 
as  had  been  hoped  in  Moscow.  Though  caught  napping, 
the  Estonian  Government  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and 
quickly  suppressed  the  revolt  in  the  capital,  but  this  might 
not  have  been  enough  if  the  masses  of  the  Estonian  people 
had  not  shown,  by  keeping  perfectly  quiet,  that  they  had 
no  sympathy  at  all  with  the  Reds.  How  could  they  have 
any?  They  had  not  forgotten  the  hideous  outrages  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  Estonia  before  the  country 
was  free  from  the  Red  Terror. 

Even  more  typical  of  the  Soviet  mind  in  action  than  the 
Red  rising  in  Reval  has  been  all  that  has  lately  happened 
in  Bulgaria :  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King,  the 
murder  of  General  Georghieff,  the  bomb  and  its  tale  of 
death  and  destruction  in  the  Cathedral  in  Sofia.  Having 
made  an  attack  near  the  northern  end  of  the  line  of  the 
Border  States,  the  Soviet  next  turned  its  attention  to  the 
southern  end ;  in  the  first  case  its  hand  was  as  little  con¬ 
cealed  as  it  well  could  be  short  of  open  war,  but  in  the 
second  it  worked  through  a  Bolshevist  organisation  called 
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the  Pan-Balkan  Communist  Union.  The  outrages  in  Sofia 
caused  a  far  greater  commotion  throughout  the  world  than 
the  Reval  rising  had  done,  because  they  were  of  a  much 
more  sensational  character,  and  anyhow  Bulgaria  is  much 
better  known  than  is  Estonia.  There  are  few  people  who 
are  not  aware  that  the  Balkans  are  the  danger  area  of 
Europe  and  that  Bulgaria  is  always  a  potential  seat  of 
serious  trouble.  Nevertheless,  the  Reval  affair  had  got  a 
good  deal  of  publicity,  and  much  light  was  thrown  on 
Estonia  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  peaceful,  industrious, 
and  desire  only  to  be  left  to  develop  their  country  and  its 
resources  to  the  best  of  their  ability  without  interference 
from  outside.  Their  Government  is  almost  ultra-demo¬ 
cratic,  and  it  gives  to  “minorities  ”  extraordinarily  favour¬ 
able  treatment.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Soviet  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  for  long  the  actual  situation  in  Estonia,  and  the  stories 
of  a  White  Terror  may  be  dismissed  as  utter  nonsense. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  easy  to  exploit  the  situation  in 
Bulgaria,  with  her  perpetual  internal  strife  and  implacable 
political  vendettas.  Full  advantage  was  taken  by  the 
Soviet  of  the  opportunity  to  confuse  the  issues,  and  some  n 
observers  were  induced  to  think  that  the  Sofia  outrages 
were  an  outcome  of  the  embittered  local  politics ;  but  there 
is  really  no  more  doubt  of  their  Soviet  inspiration  than  of 
that  of  the  Reval  rising.  Both  attempts  failed,  but  if  one 
or  the  other  or  both  had  succeeded  the  Georgia  model 
would  have  been  reproduced.  Can  anybody  seriously 
suppose  anything  else  ? 

After  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  Reval  there  was  a 
curious  development.  From  Vienna,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Pan-Balkan  Communist  Union,  a  report  was  indus¬ 
triously  spread  that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  aiming 
at  the  formation  of  the  Border  States  into  an  anti-Bolshevik 
block.  It  was  even  asserted  that  France,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  to  a  security  pact,  had  drawn 
her  “  Eastern  satellites  ”  into  a  military  alliance  against 
Soviet  Russia.  Such  wide  currency  was  given  to  this 
report  that  it  was  the  subject  of  an  interpellation  in  the 
French  Chamber.  In  reply  M.  Herriot,  then  Prime 
Minister,  denied  that  the  policy  of  France  was  directed 
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towards  the  “  encirclement  ”  of  Soviet  Russia.  Having 
referred  to  the  fate  of  Georgia,  he  said  that  such  grave 
events  had  taken  place  in  the  Baltic  States  that  it  was  easy 
to  understand  why  they  should  wish  to  protect  themselves 
by  taking  measures  necessary  for  their  defence.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  lay  outside  French  policy;  it 
gave  no  ground  for  accusing  France  or  her  Allies  of 
pursuing  a  policy  of  encirclement.  The  report,  in  fact, 
had  no  foundation.  It  mu.st  be  supposed  that  any  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  British  Government  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  would  have  made  a  similar  reply.  The  singular 
thing  about  this  report,  which  was  given  some  substance 
and  an  air  of  probability  by  details  published  in  a  Vienna 
journal,  was  that  it  was  concerned  scarcely  at  all  with  the 
Baltic  States,  but  a  great  deal  with  the  States  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  It  was  maintained  in  this  paper  that  the 
Soviet  was  supporting  movements  in  the  latter  area  which 
were  not  Communist  movements,  but  were  really  associated 
with  Minority  or  Agrarian  questions;  there  was  no  con¬ 
nection  with  Bolshevism  or  Sovietism  as  such.  All  this  is 
highly  significant  in  the  light  of  the  outrages  that  occurred 
shortly  afterwards  in  Bulgaria  and  of  the  efforts,  not  alto¬ 
gether  unsuccessful,  to  represent  them  as  being  solely  of 
local  origin.  But  behind  this  subfusc  screen  of  “sup¬ 
pressed  minorities  and  small  peasants  combating  the  feudal 
system  ”  the  Soviet  was  at  work.  Zinovieff  himself  has 
never  concealed  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  fishes  in 
troubled  waters  and  its  objects  in  doing  so. 

In  the  reply  referred  to  above,  M.  Herriot  spoke  of 
the  Baltic  States  taking  “  measures  necessary  for  their 
defence,”  and  he  mentioned  Poland  by  name.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  Poland  occupies  a  central  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  Border  States,  and  is  a  natural  connecting 
link  between  north  and  south,  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
any  plan  for  their  common  defence.  At  the  moment  M. 
Herriot  was  not  thinking  of  this;  he  had  in  mind  the  Reval 
rising — the  Sofia  outrages  had  not  yet  taken  place.  He 
knew  that  a  conference  was  about  to  be  held  at  Helsingfors, 
and  that  it  would  be  attended  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Poland,  with  a  view  to  the 
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discussion  of  the  interests  they  had  in  common,  particularly 
of  their  attitude  to  Soviet  Russia.  That  conference  was 
held,  and  it  was  not  the  first  of  the  kind.  In  1922  a  similar 
conference  at  Warsaw  resulted  in  the  drawing  up  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  which  was  signed  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  four  States.  It  was  agreed  that  if  Soviet 
Russia  attacked  any  one  of  these  States  the  rest  would 
meet  at  once  and  concert  measures  for  coping  with  the 
emergency.  This  treaty,  however,  fell  through,  because 
Finland  declined  to  ratify  it.  In  an  article  entitled  “  The 
Baltic  Situation,”  which  was  published  in  the  July,  1924, 
number  of  this  Review,  the  writer  stated  and  commented 
on  Finland’s  reasons  for  this  refusal.  These  reasons 
persist,  and  the  chief  of  them  is  that  Finland  professes  to 
have  no  fear  of  the  Soviet.  Yet  in  1921  she  was  afraid 
that  Soviet  Russia  w'ould  declare  war  upon  her,  because 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  Finns  in  Eastern  Karelia,  then 
(and  now)  Soviet  territory,  and  she  made  overtures  to  the 
other  Baltic  Border  States  for  a  defensive  alliance.  What 
then  happened  is  illuminating  as  regards  one  phase  of 
Soviet  Russia’s  policy  touching  all  these  States.  The 
Soviet  forthwith  changed  its  tactics,  and  began  to  pursue 
the  divide  et  impera  game  with  these  States  which  it  still 
plays — apparently  with  success  so  far  at  least  as  Finland 
herself  is  concerned.  Last  year  a  conference  of  the  four 
States  met  in  Warsaw,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
defensive  Baltic  League  was  formed,  as  Finland  blocked 
the  way.  The  Vilna  question,  in  which  Latvia  took  some 
interest,  was  another  difficulty  which  had  a  certain  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Helsingfors  Conference,  held  in  the  early 
days  of  the  present  year,  did  not  provide,  so  far  as  is 
known,  any  “  measures  necessary  ”  for  the  defence  of 
these  States,  though  the  Reval  rising  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old. 

What  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  Baltic  League  is  found  in 
the  defensive  alliance  which  was  concluded  between  Estonia 
and  Latvia  in  1923.  Nothing  so  sensational  and  so  directly 
menacing  has  occurred  in  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia,  as 
that  which  took  place  in  Reval  in  December  last,  but  the 
pressure  of  Soviet  Russia  on  Latvia  is  hardly  less 
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formidable.  The  alliance  of  the  two  States  and  its  purpose 
as  regards  the  Soviet  menace  is  a  perfectly  open  affair; 
it  is  purely  defensive  and  has  nothing  aggressive  about  it. 
But  they  are  small  States,  with  a  total  population  of  some 
three  millions  only.  Poland  has  nearly  ten  times  as  many 
people.  It  was  rather  expected  that  Lithuania  would  form 
an  alliance  with  Estonia  and  Latvia,  and  some  negotia¬ 
tions  with  that  aim  have  taken  place,  but  the  Vilna  question 
stops  the  way.  For  one  thing,  Estonia  has  no  quarrel 
with  Poland,  and,  for  another,  Latvia,  though  sympathetic 
with  Lithuania  because  of  their  belonging  to  the  same 
stock,  would  hardly  take  up  arms  against  Poland  on  the 
score  of  Vilna.  As  was  already  pointed  out,  Lithuania 
has  not  a  frontier  on  Soviet  Russia,  and  has  not  the  same 
direct  threat  to  meet.  Therefore,  if  an  agreement  is 
reached  by  the  three  small  States  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
cover  defence  against  the  Soviet,  which  is  the  most  vital 
thing  in  the  alliance  between  Estonia  and  Latvia.  What¬ 
ever  others  may  think  or  say,  Poland  holds  that  the  Vilna 
question  is  definitively  settled,  and,  this  being  so,  that 
Lithuania,  not  truly  a  Border  State,  does  not  come  into  the 
problem  of  defence  against  Soviet  Russia  at  all.  Poland 
is  anxious  to  join  up  with  Estonia  and  Latvia  for  the 
common  object,  and  for  some  little  time  past  it  has  been 
obvious  that  Poland  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter.  On 
the  south  she  links  up  with  Roumania,  with  whom  she  has 
a  defensive  treaty  as  against  the  Soviet.  Taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  account,  it  does  not  seem  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that,  though  not  united  by  a  definite  treaty, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  and  Roumania  form  a  chain  of 
Border  States,  reaching  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
Black  Sea,  which  have  a  common  defensive  policy  vis-a-vis 
Soviet  Russia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  their  General 
Staffs  may  even  have  a  working  plan.  Bulgaria,  it  would 
seem,  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  but  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
that  the  Little  Entente,  of  which  Roumania  is  a  member, 
regards  with  indifference  the  Bolshevik  onslaught  on  that 
country. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  defence  against  Soviet 
Russia,  the  Border  States  are  confronted  by  other  im- 
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portant  problems  of  policy.  Most  of  these  States  would 
like  to  trade  with  Soviet  Russia  to  the  fullest  extent,  for 
it  is  their  economic  hinterland.  Estonia  and  Latvia  have 
already  made  it  as  free  of  their  great  harbours,  such  as 
Reval,  Riga,  and  Libau,  as  are  their  own  people.  No 
impediment  hinders  the  passage  of  merchandise  across  the 
frontier  to  the  sea  and  outwards.  Poland,  an  industrial 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  country,  needs  the  markets  of 
Russia,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  her  friend,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  A  certain  amount  of  trading  goes  on,  but  it  is 
restricted,  and  would  be  very  substantially  increased  were 
the  circumstances  different.  Most  of  the  Border  States 
have  made  treaties  with  each  other  that  tend  to  improve 
their  mutual  relations — treaties  dealing  with  arbitration, 
communications,  and  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  their 
cultural  life,  and  all  indicative  of  a  growing  concord  that 
must  make  for  the  general  good.  Some  of  these  .States 
have  difficult  problems  concerning  minorities  to  solve. 
Some  are  faced  by  serious  questions  of  policy  touching 
their  western  frontiers,  questions  of  which  the  enteyite  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  is  an  unmistakable  sign  and 
portent.  That  entente,  which  may  pass  into  a  regular 
alliance,  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  Soviet  Russia,  but 
with  Germany  and  Austria,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
France  and  the  “  security  ”  of  Central  Europe.  Both  the 
Poles  and  the  Czechoslovaks  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
proposed  New  Pact  of  Peace,  the  terms  of  which  are  not 
completely  disclosed  at  this  time  of  writing.  It  is  plain 
that  the  negotiations  have  still  some  way  to  go,  and  nothing 
approaching  proper  comment  on  them  can  yet  be  made.  It 
may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that,  while  the  Polish-Czech 
entente  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  two  States,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  treaty  which 
secures  for  Poland  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  the  event  of  her  being  attacked  by  Soviet 
Russia.  This  would  mean  a  good  deal,  and  undoubtedly 
strengthens  the  position  of  Poland,  who,  in  one  way  and 
another,  becomes  more  and  more  important  as  time  goes 
on,  not  only  in  the  Border  States,  but  in  Europe. 
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SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
IN  POST-WAR  GERMANY* 

By  Sir  Philip  Dawson,  M.P.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  etc. 

Part  II 

We  have  seen  in  pre-war  Germany  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  policy  of  amalgamation  of  industrial  interests,  and 
of  co-operation  between  industry  and  finance. 

The  tendency  in  the  Germany  of  to-day  is  not  merely  a 
continuation  of  this  policy  but  a  strengthening  and 
expansion  of  it  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  on  the  face  of  it  for  this 
move  towards  combination  between  big  and  important 
concerns. 

{a)  The  better  utilisation  of  existing  capital  resources. 

(b)  The  facilitating  of  the  purchase  on  joint  account  of 
raw  materials. 

{c)  The  better  utilisation  and  disposal  of  by-products. 

{d)  Possibility  of  joint  freight  arrangements. 

{e)  The  lessening  of  expenses  with  regard  to  production 
and  marketing. 

(/)  The  opportunity  offered  for  the  investigation  of 
foreign  markets  and  the  securing  of  foreign  contracts  on 
a  scale  which  in  effect  must  corner  the  market  against  lesser 
competitors. 

There  is  also  another  purely  domestic  reason  for  what  is 
already  in  working  progress — the  strong  tendency,  namely, 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  industries  to  combine,  and  that 
is  the  effort  to  overcome  those  internal  difficulties  in  the 
working  of  undertakings  which  are  a  definite  result  of  the 
war.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  movement  aiming  to  counteract  the 
results  of  slackened  discipline,  the  want  of  materials,  and 
the  disorganisation  which  was  caused  by  the  minor  officials, 
employees  and  skilled  workmen  having  in  such  numbers 
been  diverted  by  the  exigencies  of  war  from  their  original 
callings  and  positions. 

A  more  recent  and  particular  reason  for  the  develop- 

(i)  From  the  Industrial  Revival  of  Germany,  serialising  in  U.S.A.  in 
Industrial  Management,  January-July,  1925. 
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ment  of  this  policy  of  price  rings  and  combined  trade 
organisations,  is  that  repeated  payments  of  the  Turnover 
Tax  (i^  per  cent,  each  time  that  the  article  in  process  of 
manufacture  from  raw  material  to  the  finished  product 
changes  hands)  are  avoided. 

Taxation  generally  in  Germany  has,  since  stabilisation, 
reached  a  level  which  would  be  beyond  ours  were  it  not 
that  her  internal  State  debt  has  been  practically  wiped  out, 
and  as  taxes  are  collected  in  advance,  and  in  the  case  of 
manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  estimated  turnover  or  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  valuation  of  the  share  capital,  they  press 
with  peculiar  hardship  on  industry,  especially  in  the  export 
trade.  The  Government  aims,  however,  at  making  the 
actual  profits  earned  the  basis  of  taxation  in  the  future. 

Meantime,  the  above  being  the  goal  of  German  indus¬ 
trialists  to-day,  the  desired  results  are  obtained  by  the 
creation  of  purchasing  organisations  which  buy  in  on  joint 
account;  by  the  interchange  of  spheres  between  large  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  interlinking  members  on 
the  boards  of  directors  of  management. 

In  some  cases  concerns  manufacturing  similar  products 
have  appointed  a  joint  selling  organisation,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  materially  the  cost  of  advertising  and  retailing. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as — for  instance  in  the  motor  in¬ 
dustry — to  arrange  that  each  individual  works,  while  pre¬ 
serving  its  own  identity,  only  manufactures  one  type  of 
car. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  methods  are  favoured  by 
the  banks,  and  more  especially  by  the  Reichsbank  under 
the  new  regime  introduced  by  Dr.  Schacht,  whose  policy 
would  seem  to  be  towards  the  encouraging  of  this  grouping 
system,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  well-established  and 
large  concerns  through  combined  operation,  rather  than 
to  give  assistance  to  new  and  struggling  ones.  His  aim 
apparently  is  to  utilise  all  available  capital  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  whilst  another  reason  possibly  may  be  the 
desire  to  combat  the  idea  and  progress  of  State  Socialism. 
Even  before  the  war  the  German  State  railways  did  not 
manufacture  their  own  locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  the 
result  being  to  give  an  enormous  impetus  to  this  latter 
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industry.  This  policy  was  very  beneficial  to  German 
industry,  putting  it  in  an  exceptionally  strong  position  to 
compete  with  Great  Britain,  so  that  to-day  the  German 
locomotive  works  are  particularly  well  equipped  and  have 
a  capacity  of  over  5,000  locomotives  per  annum.  The  large 
number  of  locomotives,  carriages  and  waggons  surrendered 
to  the  Allies  had  to  be  replaced,  and  this  need  resulted  in 
the  works  being  kept  fully  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  re¬ 
equipping  of  the  whole  German  railway  system  with  the 
most  up-to-date  and  efficient  locomotives  and  rolling  stock. 
Meantime  building  on  reparation  account  not  only  gave 
the  Germans  work  but  also  especial  opportunities  in  the 
way  of  general  trade.  Had  English  railways  pursued  the 
same  policy  the  position  of  our  carriage  and  locomotive 
trade  would  have  been  in  a  much  healthier  condition  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  and  to  manufacture  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Arrangements  of  this  nature  also 
greatly  benefit  the  German  manufacturers,  as  it  enables 
them  to  share  jointly  in  any  loss  that  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  openings  in  new  markets,  and  at  the  same 
time  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  underquote  in  other  foreign 
markets  owing  to  internal  competition,  their  mutual  in¬ 
terests  in  the  different  concerns  securing  to  them  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  any  profit  that  may  be  made.  At  present  the 
German  foreign  export  trade  is  regulated  by  the  German 
Government  Commission  for  Export  and  Import.  Each 
branch  of  industry  has  its  own  office  under  this  organisa¬ 
tion.  These  bodies  have  been  constituted  by  mutual 
agreement.  They  control  the  invoice  prices  and  aim  at 
avoiding  selling  abroad  under  world  market  prices.  The 
State,  moreover,  gets  a  revenue,  as  all  exports  are  taxed, 
according  to  circumstances,  one  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent. 

Germany  has  undoubtedly  been  underselling  Great 
Britain  in  neutral  and  in  home  markets  in  a  number  of 
lines,  especially  in  relatively  light  goods,  which  demand 
much  labour  but  little  raw  material.  German  competition 
has  been  very  hurtful,  not  because  of  its  vast  extent,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  German  prices  were 
far  below  the  British  cost  of  production.  Certain  goods 
have  been  sold  at  half,  one-third,  one-fourth  and  less  of 
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the  British  cost.  The  German  import  licence  systeip 
protects  her  own  home  market  from  foreign  competition; 
and  the  low  wage  rate  and  long  working  hours,  against 
which  the  trade  unions  are  too  poor  from  the  loss  of  their 
funds  as  result  of  inflation  to  make  a  stand,  are  determining 
factors.  Fifty-eight  hours  per  week  are  being  worked 
in  many  of  the  industries;  sixty  in  Diisseldorf;  a  spell  of 
sixty-eight  is  not  exceptional.  Thirty-five  shillings  a  week 
is  an  accepted  rate  of  wage ;  two  pounds  considered  high. 
A  tax  of  10  per  cent,  is  deducted  before  payment  from  all 
wages;  where  these  exceed  a  certain  figure  the  rate  is 
15  per  cent.,  the  extra  5  per  cent,  being  paid  by  the 
employer. 

Figures  for  unemployment  in  the  principal  trade  unions, 
other  than  the  miners’  unions,  stood  in  January  of  this 
year  at  8^  per  cent.,  with  5.5  per  cent,  of  short-time 
workers.  Some  436,000  only  were  in  receipt  of  out-of-work 
relief  at  this  date. 

Nothing  could  be  more  indicative  of  the  turn  for  the 
better  in  German  internal  trade  since  stabilisation. 
Overtime  is  being  worked  in  the  textiles. 

Meantime  the  modernisation  of  plant,  use  of  the  newest 
technical  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  application 
of  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific  research  to  details  in 
all  mechanism,  and  in  particular  to  those  industries  in 
which  chemicals  play  an  important  part,  together  with  the 
re-introduction  of  the  piecework  system,  are  making 
possible  an  increase  in  output,  despite — or  because  of — 
which  we  find  that  in  many  of  the  heavy  industries  25-30 
per  cent,  less  workmen  are  being  employed. 

No  incentives,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  are  offered 
to  the  individual  workman  to  produce  above  the  average, 
nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  profit- 
sharing  enterprises.  This  system  has  never  aroused 
enthusiasm ;  German  employers  do  not  seem  to  think  that  it 
would  better  output  in  any  way.  When  German  output 
per  worker  becomes  equal  to  the  pre-war  output,  then, 
owing  to  the  great  improvement  of  her  mechanical  means 
of  production,  German  goods  will  be  sold  all  over  the 
world,  not  only  at  incredibly  low  prices,  but  also  in  enor- 
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mous  quantities.  The  competitive  power  of  the  German 
industries  has  been  vastly  strengthened  by  the  virtual 
abolition  of  debenture  capital,  of  mortgages,  and  of  rent 
and  taxes. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal  has  resulted  in  Germany 
adopting  improved  methods  of  utilising  it,  so  that 
to-day  her  steel  works  for  an  equal  production  of  steel  are 
using  far  less  fuel  than  they  did  pre-war.  Furthermore, 
the  development  of  the  brown  coal  industry  has  been 
phenomenal,  as  well  as  the  increased  adoption  of  electricity 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  She  is  to-day  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  export  rails  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  compete  with  American  producers,  notwith¬ 
standing  tariff. 

Germany’s  ability  to  ruin  the  industries  of  Great  Britain 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors  which  are  not  easily  calcu¬ 
lable.  In  the  end,  however,  German  competitive  power 
will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  absence  of 
a  large  army  and  navy,  her  general  expenditure  will  be 
small,  and  while  it  is  true  that  it  is  proposed  at  this 
moment  to  allot  what  has  been  thereby  gained  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  for  the  augmentation  of  sick  benefits, 
pensions,  and  so  on,  the  exact  amount  thus  allocated  will 
not  be  apparent  until  next  year’s  Budget  is  published. 
The  estimated  sum  to  be  apportioned  to  the  Reichsarbeits- 
ministerium  is  somewhere  about  four  millions.  Germany 
in  any  case  will  only  have  to  pay  a  tithe  of  British  taxation 
unless  she  is  forced  to  pay  a  large  yearly  sum  in  repara¬ 
tions.  The  payment  of  these  might  bring  German,  British, 
French  and  other  taxes  more  to  the  same  level.  At  present 
Englishmen  pay  every  year  per  head  of  population  in 
taxes  infinitely  more  than  the  Germans. 

Germany’s  power  to  compete  with  her  manufactures  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  depends  not  only  on  the  way  in 
which  the  reparation  problem  is  handled,  but  also  on  inter¬ 
national  peace,  law,  and  order,  and  on  the  stability  of 
Germany  herself. 

Germany  might  be  faced  with  internal  difficulties  which 
would  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  State,  in  addition  to 
which  there  remains  the  possible  danger  of  troubles 
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between  Germany  and  France  and  between  Germany  and 
Poland.  Some  of  the  monarchists  and  reactionaries  dream 
of  a  revolt  against  the  Entente  similar  to  the  rising  of  1813 
against  Napoleon.  Secret  societies  advocate  resistance 
against  the  French,  the  re-conquest  of  the  lost  territories, 
the  inclusion  of  Austria  with  Germany  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  even  a  possible  co-operation  with  Russia.  If 
the  hopes  of  the  militant  industrialists  could  come  true,  if 
it  were  conceivable  that  Germany  should  be  able  to  shake 
off  not  only  the  burdens  of  interest,  rent  and  taxation,  but 
also  reparations,  whilst  meantime  all  the  Allies  are 
weighed  down  with  war  and  reconstruction  debts,  Germany 
would  become  the  workshop  of  the  world  and  the  industries 
of  Germany’s  victors  would  be  transferred  to  the 
vanquished. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  w^ar  has  funda¬ 
mentally  affected  the  German  industrial  methods  or  men¬ 
tality.  They  still  feel  confident  of  their  ability  to  achieve 
success,  and  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  resume  the  old 
pre-war  commercial  and  industrial  relations,  and  to  secure 
that  supremacy  in  the  world’s  markets  which  they  were  so 
rapidly  acquiring. 

The  attempts — many  successful — which  are  being  made 
to  attract  English  and  American  capital  to  assist  the 
development  of  German  industry,  by  offering  a  debenture 
of  well-established  firms,  backed  by  all  the  securities  they 
can  put  up,  clearly  indicates  this.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  in 
pre-war  days,  investors  will  be  satisfied  with  a  high  yield, 
allowing  the  German  firms  to  secure  all  the  contingent 
profits  which  would  accrue  to  them  by  the  expansion  of 
their  business.  No  syndicate  participations  are  offered,  nor 
is  it  suggested  that  Englishmen  should  be  placed  on  the 
German  boards  or  have  an  acknowledged  share  in  the 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Germans  realise 
that  their  efforts  in  this  direction  will  not  be  successful, 
they  will  fall  back  and  offer  real  participations — which 
should  be  accepted. 

The  principal  German  bankers  own  considerable  blocks 
of  shares  in  all  the  most  important  German  industries. 
They  are  therefore  in  great  measure  dependent  for  their 
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existence  upon  the  success  of  the  big  industrial  groups  in 
which  they  are  heavy  shareholders,  and  since  the  end  of 
the  war  they  have  made  every  effort  to  secure  foreign 
credits  so  as  to  enable  them  to  continue  this  policy.  It  is 
not  to  their  interest  that  the  large  profits  which  they  foresee 
German  industry  will  earn,  once  peace  is  really  restored 
in  Europe,  should  be  divided  with  English — or  any  other 
— shareholders,  if  only  they  can  raise  the  funds  they 
require  by  other  means.  German  manufacturers,  owing  to 
the  support  given  them  by  the  banks,  are  in  a  position  to 
modernise,  increase,  and  improve  their  plant  without 
having  to  resort  to  public  issues  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
country  banks  trade  with  the  money  of  the  depositors  and 
cannot  therefore  act  as  do  the  German — dealing  with  their 
own  capital.  Our  trust  companies,  moreover,  whilst 
definitely  helpful,  are  not  so  powerful  as  the  German,  nor 
are  they  interested  to  the  same  extent  in  the  furtherance 
of  purely  home  industries.  In  no  country  is  it  an  easy 
matter  to  install  new  plant  at  a  time  when  industry  is  not 
prospering,  and  here  it  is  practically  impossible.  The 
English  public  will  not  subscribe  additional  capital  simply 
just  when  and  as  it  is  required  and  could  most  usefully 
be  employed.  Prior  to  1875  our  local  and  private  banks 
financed  individual  British  enterprises  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  pursuance  of  this  policy 
that  our  world  market  was  created.  To-day  finance  in  this 
country  has  largely  become  an  industry  in  itself  and  one 
having  only  a  very  slight  direct  interest  in  our  manu¬ 
facturing  industry — despite  the  fact  that  upon  the  pros¬ 
perous  development  of  this  last  factor  has  been  built  up 
the  wealth  and  position  of  the  country. 

The  nett  result  of  the  German  banks  owning  these  large 
blocks  of  shares  in  German  industries  and  having  such 
direct  interest  in  their  prosperity  was  to  make  them  become 
live  and  active  prospectors  for  new  industrial  enterprises — 
such  as  railways,  harbours,  docks,  and  mines,  together  with 
factories  and  electrical  undertakings  of  all  kinds.  In  this 
way  fresh  markets  were  automatically  found  for  German 
manufacturers,  and  these  not  only  as  regarded  the  original 
articles  or  equipment  marketed,  but  also  in  connection 
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with  the  regular  supply  of  requirements  and  renewals 
necessary  in  the  normal  course  of  operations. 

The  great  German  industrial  coinbinations,  working  in 
the  closest  co-operation  with  their  banks — frequently  with 
the  aid  of  British  money — and  supported  by  the  active  inter¬ 
vention  of  their  Government,  have  been  able  to  place 
British  industry  in  the  position  of  having  to  wage  a  most 
unequal  contest.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  spectacle  in 
pre-war  days  to  see  German  banks,  financed  by  British 
money,  creating  new  enterprises  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  resultant  orders  going  to  German  ipanufacturers,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  British  industrialists  who  were  meantime 
unable  to  secure  the  necessary  financial  and  State  support 
for  the  self-same  undertakings  !  Similar  catastrophes  are 
taking  place  to-day — as  witness  the  two  large  contracts  now 
going  to  America,  which  would  have  brought  some 
£2,000,000  into  this  country.  British  Finance  was  not 
prepared  to  assist  industry  here  :  America  was,  and  did. 

English  investors  would  do  well,  in  the  interests  of 
British  industry,  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
country  depends,  in  any  case  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
merely  lend  money,  no  matter  how  high  the  rate  of  interest 
offered,  or  how  attractive  the  conditions  offered,  or  what 
the  nature  of  the  security  may  be,  but  that  they  insist  on 
really  sharing  in  the  prosperity  of  German  industry  itself, 
and  get  a  portion  of  the  large  benefits  which  the  Germans 
are  certain  to  obtain. 

They  should  also  make  sure  of  a  participation  for  our 
industries  with  the  Germans  in  all  orders  received  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  lever  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  the  capital  and  the  credit  which  they  command, 
and  this  can  be  used  to  make  Germany  give  them  the  par¬ 
ticipations  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Any  loans  made  to 
German  industry,  or  for  any  object  to  the  German  nation 
or  nationals,  should  be  conditional  on  a  secured  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  uncovenanted  profits  that  accrue  therefrom. 
The  French,  Belgians,  and  Italians  are  quite  alive  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  British  indus¬ 
trialists  properly  appreciate  the  real  situation  to-day.  It 
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will  not  be  always  necessary  to  have  a  controlling  interest 
in  German  industry  or  means  of  transport,  but  we  ought 
to  secure  such  a  representation  as  will  give  a  voice  in  the 
methods  to  be  adopted,  and  keep  our  industries  informed 
as  to  all  that  is  going  on.  This  will  only  be  carrying  out 
the  policy  adopted  by  German  banks  and  industrialists 
before  the  war  all  over  the  world,  where  they  founded  local 
national  banks,  organised  and  subscribed  to  by  nationals, 
and  in  which  frequently  nationals  had  the  controlling 
interest,  but  in  which  the  Germans  were  interested 
and  which  they  helped  to  manage.  A  noteworthy 
example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  electrical  manufacturing 
concerns  started  by  the  A.  E.  G.  and  Siemens- 
Schuckert  in  Russia,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Others 
include  the  electric  tramways  and  electric  power  companies 
of  Rouen,  Barcelona,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Genoa, 
Petrograd,  and  Moscow,  the  Siemens-Schuckert  electric 
manufacturing  works  at  Stafford,  and  the  many  branches 
of  the  Mannesmann  Company. 

All  these  and  many  more  were  local  companies  con¬ 
stituted  under  local  laws  and  with  local  directors;  not 
German  companies.  That  policy  proved  immensely  suc¬ 
cessful  and  should  guide  our  policy  in  the  future.  German 
manhood  and  German  brains  have  been  almost  exclusively 
concentrated  upon  creating  industry  and  wealth  regardless 
of  all  other  things,  and  their  achievements  have  been 
remarkable — both  before,  during,  and  since  the  war. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  certain  of  the  best  judges 
of  international  trade  that  should  the  Dawes  scheme 
effectively  restore  Germany’s  solvency,  should  her  credit 
abroad  become  once  more  established,  and  should  mean¬ 
time  her  protectionist  policy — as  is  politically  fore¬ 
shadowed — be  extended,  then  this  country,  as  being  the 
one  least  protected,  will  automatically  become  the  outlet 
for  her  cheap  goods  trade. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT’S  DEBUT 
By  W.  Permewan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

In  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  I  endeavoured  to  describe  what  seemed  to  me 
“  The  Conservative  Opportunity.”  Four  months  have  now 
elapsed,  and  it  becomes  of  interest  to  try  to  estimate  how, 
so  far,  the  Government  have  used  that  opportunity.  I 
ventured  to  say  that  the  Government  should  realise  that 
they  had  not  been  supported  on  merely  party  lines;  that 
they  had  received  a  large  number  of  Liberal  votes;  and 
that  it  was  for  the  Conservative  leaders  to  recognise  that 
fact,  and  show  their  recognition  of  it  by  their  action.  As 
regards  the  various  political  measures  requiring  attention, 
I  pleaded  that  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
urgent  and  overdue,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken 
while  the  Administration  was  still  fresh.  But  above  all 
I  urged  that  the  all-important  task  was  the  restriction  of 
national  expenditure,  and  the  reduction  of  taxation.  How 
far  has  the  Government  gone  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
most  of  us  formed  when  we  helped  to  return  them  to  office  ? 
How  stands  their  credit  in  the  country  to-day? 

The  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  distinguished  from 
its  devotion  to  strictly  party  ends,  has  been  furnished  in 
the  utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win’s  reputation  as  a  statesman  has  been  immeasurably 
heightened  by  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  has  made 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  platform.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  long  time  to  find  a  speech 
so  universally  welcomed  as  his  memorable  appeal  for 
peace  and  co-operation  rather  than  suspicion  and  strife 
in  the  conduct  of  our  industries.  It  was  a  striking 
rhetorical  achievement,  and,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  speeches,  shows  that  he  has  been  much  under¬ 
estimated  as  an  orator,  for,  without  tricks  or  appeals  to 
mere  sentiment,  he  succeeded  in  what  is  the  main  end  of 
eloquence,  viz.,  to  convince.  But  it  did  much  more  than 
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that :  it  confirmed  his  character  as  a  sincere  and  high- 
minded  statesman,  with  strong  convictions  of  his  own,  no 
doubt,  but  with  a  capacity  for  appreciating  the  motives 
and  the  difficulties  of  those  who  differ  from  him.  Still 
more,  it  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  that 
he  sympathised  with  the  great  masses  of  the  workers  and 
was  determined  to  use  his  power  to  help  them  in  their  hard 
struggle.  He  has  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  recognises 
the  national  confidence  that  was  extended  to  him  at  the  last 
election,  and  that  he  will  lead  no  merely  partisan  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Prime  Minister  therefore  has  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  esteem  of  the  country.  That  is  a 
happy  qugury  for  the  long  continuance  of  his  Government. 

The  question  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
advanced  a  step  since  the  Government  came  into  office. 
The  debate  initiated  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  showed 
clearly  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  leading  peers  the 
problem  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  Earl  of 
Birkenhead  went  further  and  adumbrated  a  scheme  of 
considerable  detail.  Whether  he  will  be  able  to  induce 
the  Prime  Minister  to  bring  forward  a  Government 
measure  within  a  short  time  must  remain  doubtful.  There 
are  many  motives  which  might  hinder  a  Conservative 
Prime  Minister  from  bringing  the  question  into  the  sphere 
of  actual  reality,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  one  that  will 
eventually  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  it  should  be 
undertaken  while  the  Government  is  still  young,  and  not 
deferred  till  the  dying  days  of  the  present  Parliament. 

The  main  achievement  of  the  Government,  so  far,  has 
been  the  introduction  of  the  Budget.  The  most  extrava¬ 
gant  expectations  which  were  founded  ,on  the  boldness 
and  large  vision  of  Mr.  Churchill  were  bound  to  some 
extent  to  be  disappointed.  The  state  of  industry  and  the 
enormous  expenditure  on  the  public  services  made  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  effect  at  qne  stroke  that  reduction 
of  taxation  which  many  people  looked  for.  But  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  income  tax  at  the  standard  rate  of  sixpence  in 
the  poqnd,  amounting  in  many  cases,  where  the  income 
is  nearly  4II  earned  income,  to  almost  a  shilling,  is  a 
nieaspre  which  will  afford  great  relief  to  those  who  are 
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most  in  need  of  it;  and,  in  spite  of  the  violent  attacks  of 
the  Labour  leaders,  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
country.  It  was  necessary  on  the  thfeory  which  has 
governed  our  fiscal  system  for  many  years  to  balance  the 
reduction  of  indirect  taxation,  on  which  Mr.  Showden 
expended  the  surplus  at  his  disposal  last  year,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  beneficialj  fro  tanio,  to  the  over-burdened 
industries  of  the  nation.  But  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
there  is  general  disappointment  that  the  national  expendi¬ 
ture  has  not  been  largely  reduced,  but  has,  on  the  contrary, 
to  some  small  extent  increased.  Mr.  Churchill  has, 
indeed,  suggested  that  he  hopes  to  effect  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  public  services  of  some  millions  each  year.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  adhere  firmly  to  this  determination. 
Without  it  high  taxation — and  even  four  shillings  is  a 
monstrous  tax — will  hamper  our  trade  for  years  to  come. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  speech  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Budget  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
an  impressive  achievement,  and,  as  such,  it  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  the  parties.  It  contained  a  review  of  proposed 
expenditure  and  the  taxation  to  meet  it  which  gave  the 
idea  of  balance  and  coherence  to  a  high  degree.  But  it 
put  fonVard  at  least  three  proposals  which  have  given  rise 
to  keen  controversy. 

The  restoration  of  the  McKenna  Duties  could  have 
caused  no  real  surprise,  for  that  had  practically  been 
premised  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  last  election.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  re-argue  a  point  which  has  already  been 
exhausted.  The  measure  will  pass,  and  nobody  but  the 
fanatical  Free  Trader  will  object.  The  operation  of  the 
Duties  has  already  proved— what  has  been  so  often  denied 
— that  it  is  possible  to  combine  safeguarding  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  from  undue  foreign  competition  with  the  securing 
of  a  substantial  rCvfenue  to  the  State  without  injury  to  the 
consumer. 

The  imposition  of  a  Customs  duty  on  silk,  and  of  a 
Customs  arid  Excise  duty  on  artificial  silk,  has  already 
produced  the  usual  crop  of  tendencious  protests  and  con¬ 
tradictory  statistics.  Any  duty  would  ruin  the  silk  trade; 
artificial  silk  makers  would  at  once  shut  down  schemes  for 
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the  erection  of  million-pound  factories;  unemployment 
would  spread  like  wildfire;  the  poor  shop-girl  would  be 
unable  to  wear  the  artificial  silk  stockings  which  have 
added  so  much  to  the  gaiety  of  our  streets ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  other  textile  trades  would  receive  a  serious  blow. 
These  cries  affected  the  nerves  of  even  such  a  staunch 
Protectionist  newspaper  as  the  Morning  Post.  The  specu¬ 
lators  who  ran  Courtaulds  up  to  1055.  on  the  very  first 
mention  of  the  duties  were  exasperated  to  see  their  shares 
crash  to  955.,  though  if  they  had  waited  a  few  weeks  they 
would  have  seen  them  rise  again  to  the  higher  figure :  and 
the  Liberals  thought  that  Mr.  Churchill  had  delivered 
himself  into  their  hands.  The  whole  feminine  vote  was 
to  be  organised  to  attack  this  nefarious  attempt  on  their 
privilege  to  adorn  themselves.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  however,  while  sticking  firmly  to  his  principle, 
proceeded  to  take  counsel  with  the  trade,  and  one  great 
silk  association  has  declared  itself  satisfied  with  his  modi¬ 
fied  scale  of  duties.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Oldham 
will  have  no  real  opportunity  to  express  its  opinions  at 
the  bye-election,  for  there  is  to  be  no  Government  candi¬ 
date  ;  but  Eastbourne  has  its  chance — a  constituency  which 
probably  has  as  many  silk  stockings  to  the  square  yard  as 
any  other  in  England.  As  in  the  ca.se  of  motor  cars,  so 
in  the  case  of  the  silk  duties,  the  necessity  of  finding 
revenue  without  inflicting  hardship  has  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  opponents;  but  revenue  has  to  be  found,  and 
luxuries  seem  to  be  a  suitable  source  from  which  to  draw  it. 

The  Pensions  Bill  is  a  measure  of  such  large  scope  that 
it  will  demand  and  receive  prolonged  examination.  With 
the  objects  of  it  all  parties  are  agreed;  but,  as  usual,  the 
conflict  will  rage  on  the  question  of  who  is  to  pay.  The 
Labour  Party  are,  of  course,  ostensibly  and  officially  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  cost  should  come  out  of  the  State, 
i.e.,  the  income-tax  payer :  though  it  seems  admitted  that 
when  their  own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  preparing  a  similar  measure,  and  with  the 
responsibility  of  financing  it,  he  rejected  the  non-contribu¬ 
tory  basis  as  impracticable.  The  Liberal  Party  is  on  this, 
as  is  usual,  divided,  and  both  those  who  support  and  those 
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who  oppose  the  notion  of  a  contributory  scheme  have 
expressed  their  views.  As  regards  the  Conservative  Party 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Bill  has  been  received  with  any 
high  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  progressive  members — 
and  the  Conservatives  seem  nowadays  to  be  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Party — do  not  deny  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Bill  to 
the  old  and  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate,  and  will  support 
it.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  many  Conserva¬ 
tives  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  scheme  postponed 
till  industry  was  in  a  better  position  to  bear  the  burden 
of  increased  contributions.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  announced 
that  the  Government,  before  they  brought  forward  the 
Bill,  were  well  aware  of  that  objection,  and  that  they  are 
now  considering  earnestly  the  method  of  lessening  the  tax 
on  the  stagnant  industries  of  the  country.  How  that  will 
be  effected  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  apart  from 
the  general  desirability  of  the  objects  of  it,  partisans 
are  acutely  aware  that  very  little  gratitude  is  to  be 
expected  from  those  who  will  profit  from  the  measure, 
and  that  such  a  vast  extension  of  benefits  will  furnish  a 
challenge  to  the  next  Labour  Government  to  “go  one 
better,”  and  to  offer  to  the  electors  a  scheme  in  which  the 
contributory  element  will  be  dropped  and  the  whole  cost 
be  put  upon  the  State.  Mr.  Churchill’s  suggestion  that, 
as  the  cost  of  War  pensions  automatically  diminished,  the 
country  would  become  more  and  more  able  to  afford  the  cost 
of  Peace  pensions  sounded  well  in  his  speech  and  captured 
the  imagination  of  his  hearers,  but  taxpayers  are  not 
desirous  of  going  on  bearing  the  burden  of  the  war 
indefinitely,  whatever  shape  that  burden  may  assume. 
Still  the  Pensions  Bill,  modified  in  many  ways,  will 
become  law,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  real  sympathy  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  Government  feel  for  the  necessities 
and  anxieties  of  the  working  classes. 

On  the  whole  it  can  be  said  that  the  Budget  is  one 
which  responds  to  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  is  a 
fulfilment,  so  far  as  fulfilment  is  possible  at  present,  of 
the  pledges  on  which  Mr.  Baldwin  was  returned  to  power 
at  the  last  election. 

The  Liberal  Party  seems  unable  to  settle  down  to 
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Anything  like  unanimity  of  thought  or  action.  Nobody  is 
hiore  acutely  consciblis  of  that  unhappy  state  than  Mr. 
Lloyd  George : — 

We  dre  now  happily  reunited,  and  \Ve  must  make  that  unity  real  if 
Liberalism  is  to  pull  its  full  weight  and  strike  its  strongest  blow.  We 
must  be  united,  not  merely  in  reality,  but  in  appearance  as  well.  When 
you  are  fighting  a  desperate  battle  there  ought  to  be  nothing  to  dishearten 
the  trbops.  There  is  nothing  which  depresses  more  than  the  feeling  or 
suspicion  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  the  commanders,  or 
the  sub-commanders,  or  the  people  who  think  they  can  command- 
daughter) — or  the  many  more  people  who  think  they  ought  to  command. 
(Laughter.) 

Everybody  will  agree  with  the  cogency  of  this  appeal, 
but  the  more  cynical  will  perhaps  conclude  that,  when 
there  is  such  an  appearance  of  difference,  the  unity  cannot 
be  quite  as  real  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  predicates.  The 
jeer  at  the  “sub-commanders,”  like  Lord  Birkenhead’s 
famous  simile  of  the  “  cabin-boy,”  is  hardly  calculated  to 
induce  these  gentlemen — whoever  they  may  be — to  submit 
themselves  gladly  to  the  authority  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  until  the  Liberal  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  practise  discipline,  their  efforts, 
however  brilliant  in  detail,  will  be  futile  in  effect. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  still  casting  about  for 
a  programme.  It  must  be  an  up-to-date  programme  : — 

You  cannot  attract  the  multitude  or  feed  them  with  stal>  manna.  .  .  . 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness  had  to  be  gathered  fresh  every  day.  .  .  . 
That  is  what  we  will  have  to  do. 

Excellent  doctrine  this,  but  so  far  the  fresh  manna  has 
not  materialised.  No  rare  and  refreshing  fruits  are  yet 
dangled  before  the  multitude.  He  has  to  go  back  to 
The  Land  : — 

There  has  been  a  committee  of  very  able  experts  in  land  sitting  for 
two  years,  making  the  most  elaborate  investigations,  which  has  consulted 
everyone  available  and  prepared  to  give  information  and  make  suggestions ; 
and  I  hope  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  report  of  that  great  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  presented  by  the  Liberal  leaders  to  the  country. 

What  will  be  this  great  suggestion  we  must  be  content 
to  wait  and  see,  but  its  general  trend  may  be  guessed  from 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
speech : — 

This  is  a  rich  land;  it  is  a  resourceful  land;  it  has  Plenty  in  its  larder. 
“By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  my  bread,”  that  is  what  the 
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land  says ;  and  when  men  and  women  go  out  to  carry  out  the  Divine 
mandate  and  seek  that  bread,  the  monopolist  says,  “  Stop !  You  must 
first  provide  for  my  property,  my  delights,  for  my  caprices.”  l.iberalism 
savs,  “No!  Let  us  first  have  the  rights  of  the  commons  of  England.” 
That  is  our  motto. 

But  I  suppose  it  only  means  the  Land  taxes  over  again. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith  remains  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Everybody  who  respects 
character  will  be  delighted  to  see  that  nobleman  at  last 
coming  into  the  reward  of  his  labours.  An  Earl  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  he  has  achieved  a  position  which 
has  been  won  by  talents  alone.  It  is  a  great  position,  but 
it  is  hardly  one  which  will  harmonise  with  that  of  a  com¬ 
bative  party  leader :  and  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
political  fight  will  have  to  be  borne  by  another.  Who  that 
other  will  be  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conjecture.  It  will  be 
no  easy  task  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  commanders 
and  sub-commanders  to  establish  the  Liberal  Party  in 
office  and  in  power.  But  they  can  do  much  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  affect  the  course  of  legislation  of 
Governments  other  than  their  own.  The  Liberal  leaders 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  not  added  to  their  prestige 
by  their  attack  on  the  Speaker.  It  is  surprising  that  a 
politician  of  the  experience  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  should  lend  himself  to  a  resolution  of  censure 
which  could  only  result  in  demonstrating  the  numerical 
weakness  of  the  party.  Perhaps  it  was  a  desperate  attempt 
to  secure  the  oft-asserted  unity,  but  as  an  example  of 
fatuity  it  has  seldom  been  paralleled.  Quos  Detts  vult 
per d ere  prius  dementat. 

The  condition  of  the  Labour  Party  does  not  at  first 
sight  seem  any  more  encouraging  than  that  of  the  Liberals. 
The  halo  of  prestige  which  hung  around  it  when  the 
Liberals,  in  an  evil  moment  for  themselves,  put  it  into 
office  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  dissipated.  Rent 
by  divisions,  losing  gradually  but  surely  much  of  its 
financial  support  by  the  shrinking  numbers  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  impotent  as  it  showed  itself  when  in  powder  to 
fulfil  the  extravagant  promises  it  made  to  settle  un¬ 
employment  offhand,  shedding,  it  would  appear,  much  of 
its  belief  in  Socialism  as  the  panacea,  the  Labour  Party 
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seems  at  present  far  from  the  formidable  combination  it 
was  before  the  last  election.  But  it  has  elements  of  re 
covery  not  easy  to  discover  in  the  Liberal  Party :  and  it 
would  be  folly  for  the  Conservatives  to  rest  on  their  oars 
and  think  that  their  predominance  is  permanent.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  course  for  Labour  to  adopt  would  be  for  the 
leaders  to  bury  the  hatchet  with  the  Liberals,  to  drop 
their  Socialistic  theories,  and  in  combination  form  a  strong 
Opposition  which  could  look  forward  in  due  time  to 
forming  an  alternative  Government.  Of  that  policy  there 
seems  small  prospect  at  the  moment.  The  mutual 
hostility  of  the  two  parties  is  as  bitter  as  ever.  If  that 
bitterness  is  maintained  it  will  be  long  before  we  see 
another  Labour  Government. 

In  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  the  Government  has,  it 
would  appear,  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Europe.  We  are  assured  that : — 

The  reply  communicated  to  M.  Briand  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  behalf 
of  his  Government  marks  a  definite  agreement  between  the  Governments 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  answer  to  be  sent  to  the  Pact 
proposal  made  by  Germany.  The  last  differences  have  now  disappeared. 
.  .  .  The  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Belgium  stipulates  the  formal  resolve  of  Great  Britain  to  guarantee 
the  frontier  as  it  is  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  ...  In  order  to 
guarantee  this  frontier  Great  Britain  undertakes  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
France  and  Belgium  her  entire  military,  naval,  and  air  forces.  The 
guarantee  given  by  Great  Britain  for  the  Rhine  frontier  docs  not  extend 
to  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  these  frontiers  remain 
under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  entire  scope  of  which 
in  this  connection  is  recognised  and  affirmed  by  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Should 
the  Eastern  .Allies  of  France  be  the  objects  of  manifest  aggression,  France 
shall  be  authorised  to  make  use  of  the  demilitarised  Rhine  zone  as  a  field 
of  operations  in  order  to  come  to  the  aid  of  her  attacked  Allies.  As  regards 
the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League  of  Nations,  this  can  only  take 
place  on  the  day  that  a  security  pact  entirely  in  cenformity  with  the 
conditions  enumerated  has  been  signed  by  her. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  find  that  both  countries,  after 
discussion,  have  been  able  to  agree  on  the  Note  presented 
to  Germany  on  the  infractions  by  that  country  of  the 
military  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  such  an  intelligent  and  fair-minded  observer  as 
Brigadier-General  Morgan  of  the  evasions  of  the  Treaty 
by  Germany  are  clear,  explicit  and  authoritative.  They  are 
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ample  justification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Allies  draw 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Great  General  Staff  under 
another  name,  and  the  expedients  by  which  she  is  paving 
the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  formidable  army. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  that  the  Note  admits 
that,  so  far  as  reparations  are  concerned,  Germany  is  now 
carrying  out  her  obligations  in  a  normal  manner.  It  is  for 
that  country,  if  she  wishes  to  secure  the  evacuation  of  her 
territory,  to  reply  to  the  Note  by  actions  and  not  words. 
But,  whatever  her  attitude,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  Governments  of  France  and  England  are  now 
in  agreement.  The  question  of  an  Anglo-French-German 
compact  remains  behind.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  accom¬ 
plished  much,  and  has  impressed  the  French  people  with 
his  sincere  friendship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  his 
term  of  office  he  will  be  able  to  do  more — to  impress  the 
German  people  with  the  assurance  that  their  efforts  to 
divide  the  Allied  nations  will  be  without  effect,  and  that 
the  only  chance  for  the  recovery  of  their  due  influence 
in  European  affairs  lies  in  the  abandonment  of  a  policy  of 
revenge,  and  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  policy  of  peace. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  has  begun  well.  It  has 
shown  that  the  modern  Conservative  is  far  from  being 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  reactionary :  that  the  party 
is  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  eager  to  maintain 
the  ties  which  bind  the  Empire  together,  and  firm  in  its 
foreign  politics.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  or  by  what  party 
or  combination  of  parties  it  is  to  be  replaced  in  the  near 
future.  But  there  remains  the  spectre  of  unemployment 
and  the  attendant  evils  of  the  dole.  Will  Mr.  Baldwin 
again  take  his  courage  in  both  hands  and  declare  for  a 
measure  of  Protection  which,  it  would  appear,  he  still 
regards  as  essential,  under  modern  conditions,  to  the 
recovery  of  our  industrial  prosperity?  We  shall  see. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLEET’S  CRUISE 
IN  THE  PACIFIC 


By  Archibald  Hurd 

There  was  a  time,  only  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
British  Fleet  was  supreme  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  seas,  with  every  resource  available  for  provisioning, 
fuelling,  and  repairing  ships.  Less  talk  was  then  heard 
of  the  Empire  than  to  day,  but  the  British  people, 
irrespective  of  their  political  opinions.  Liberals  as  well  as 
Conservatives,  realised  their  world-wide  responsibilities, 
and  realised  also  that  their  every  interest,  as  well  as  their 
freedom,  could  be  protected  in  the  last  resort  only  by  ade¬ 
quate  sea  power.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  cable  from  the 
Admiralty  resulted  in  an  adequate  concentration  of  force 
at  any  point  where  danger  threatened,  and  that  at  all  times 
the  British  flag  was  shown  in  dignity  on  the  seas  of  the 
world,  to  the  advantage  of  British  trade,  the  strengthening 
of  the  voice  of  British  diplomacy,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  British  peoples.  The  situation  has 
undergone  a  complete  and  dramatic  change.  The 
American  Fleet,  concentrated  for  the  manoeuvres  around 
Hawaii  which  have  just  ended,  is  now  master  of  the  Pacific, 
sharing  the  honour  with  the  Japanese  Navy,  and  the  British 
Fleet  has  sunk  to  a  position  of  inferiority  without  exciting 
any  feeling  in  this  country  that  all  is  not  well. 

It  would  probably  surprise  a  good  many  politicians,  who 
have  been  suggesting  that  the  transformation  of  Singapore 
into  a  modern  fleet  base  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  aggressive 
act,  if  they  turned  to  the  Navy  List  of  January,  1904,  and 
studied  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  Fleet,  as  set 
forth  on  the  opposite  page. 

They  would  be  reminded  that  at  that  period  this  country 
was  maintaining  thirty-nine  ships  on  the  China  Station, 
including  five  first-class  battleships,  specially  designed  to 
enable  them  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  without 
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Fleets  and  Squadrons  on  Home  and  Foreign  Service. 
January,  1904. 


Total 

HO.ME  FLEET. 

13 

f  Anjon. 

{  Benbow. 

1  Dido. 

Edgar.  Hood.  Royal  Oak.  Sans  Pareil. 

Empress  ol  India.  Mersey.  Royal  Sovereign.  Venus. 

Hawke.  Revenge. 

CHANNEL  FLEET. 

12 

1  Bedford. 

'  Doris. 

\  Hauiubal. 

Hennes.  Magnificent. 

Hogue.  .Majestic. 

Jupiter.  .Mars. 

Pactolus. 

Prince  George. 
Prometheus. 

CRUISER  SQUADRON. 

« 

Berwick. 

Donegal. 

Drake.  Good  Hope.  Kent. 

Monmouth. 

MEDITERRANEAN  AND  RED  SEA. 


'  Aboukir. 

Cygnet. 

Harrier. 

London. 

Pyramus. 

Albatross. 

Cynthia. 

Hermioue. 

Mallard. 

Renown. 

Albemarle. 

IX'sperate. 

Hibernia. 

•.Mohawk. 

Russell. 

Ariel. 

Diana. 

Hussar. 

Montagu. 

Seal. 

Arrogant. 

Dryad. 

Illustrious. 

Myrmidon. 

Speeily. 

57. 

Bacchante. 

Duncan. 

Into  gene. 

Naiad. 

Stag. 

Banshee. 

Exmouth. 

Implacable. 

Orion. 

Surprise. 

Bat. 

Fawn. 

Intrepid. 

Pandora. 

Thrasher. 

Bulwark. 

Flying  Fish. 

Irresistible. 

Panther. 

Tyne. 

Chamois. 

Formidable. 

Kangaroo. 

Pegaius. 

Venerable. 

Cormorant, 
i,  Crane. 

Gladiator. 

Grifion. 

Locust. 

Pioneer. 

Vulcan. 

NORTH  AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 


f  Alert. 

Charybdis. 

Hotspur. 

Pallas. 

Terror  (late  Malabar). 

12 

[  Ariadne. 

Columbine. 

Indefatigable. 

Retribution. 

Tribune. 

i  Calypso. 

Fan  tome. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 

e 

Beagle. 

Blanche. 

Cambriati.  Dwarf.  Tartar. 

Thistle. 

PACIFIC. 

4 

Amphlon. 

Flora. 

Grafton. 

Shearwater. 

CAPlc  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Q  i 

r  Barrosa. 

Gibraltar. 

Odin. 

Pear. 

Terpsichore. 

*1 

i  Forte. 

Monarch. 

Partridge. 

Penelope. 

EAST  INDIES. 

fi  j 

f  Fox. 

Lapwing. 

Perseus. 

PorpoiM. 

Sphinx. 

0 

1  Hyacinth. 

Merlin. 

Pomone. 

CHINA. 

r  Alacrity. 

Cressy. 

Kinsha. 

Sandpiper. 

Thetis. 

Albion. 

Eclipse. 

Leviathan. 

Sirius. 

Tweed. 

1  Algerine. 

Espiegle. 

Moorhen. 

Snipe. 

V’engeancc. 

39. 

Amphi  trite. 

Fearless. 

Ocean. 

Sparrowhawk. 

Vestal. 

Blenheim. 

Glory. 

Phesnix. 

Taku. 

V'irago. 

Bramble. 

Handy. 

Rinaldo. 

Talbot. 

Woodcock. 

Britomart. 

Humber. 

Robin. 

Tamar. 

Woodlark. 

,  Centurion. 

Janus. 

Rosario. 

Teal. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1  Katoomba. 

Mutine. 

Py  lades. 

Royal  Arthur. 

Torch. 

12 

<  Lizard. 

Phoebe. 

Ringarooma. 

S{>arrow. 

Wallaroo. 

t  Mildura. 

Psyche. 

PARTICULAR  SERVICE. 

8 

Diadem. 

Scylla. 

Wye. 

ON  PASSAGE  HOME. 

5 

Archer. 

Argonaut. 

Barracoota. 

Karrakatta. 

Nymphe. 

SURVEYING  SERVICE  (at  Home  and  Abroad). 

f  Dart. 

Goldfinch. 

Rambler. 

Triton. 

Waterwitch. 

t  Egeria. 

Penguin. 

Research. 

187 

Grand  Total. 

Temporarily  attached  to  East  Indies  Station. 
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difficulty,  as  well  as  nine  cruisers  and  six  sloops/  On  the 
Australian  Station  one  first-class  cruiser  and  seven  smaller 
cruisers,  besides  two  sloops,  were  in  commission ;  while  one 
first-class  and  two  second-class  cruisers,  in  addition  to  a 
sloop,  formed  the  Pacific  Squadron.  All  those  ships  were 
ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  in  response  to  an 
order  from  the  Admiralty,  and  the  flag  was  also  shown  in 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  off  the  Cape,  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  main  fleets  being  based  on  home  and 
Mediterranean  ports. 

.The  taxpayers  of  these  islands,  their  vision  embracing 
the  world  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  cut  no  mean 
figure  as  peacemakers,  were  faithful  to  the  traditions  of 
British  sea  power  which  were  established  by  the  great 
Elizabethan  sailors  when  they  rode  the  seas  in  face  of 
implacable  enemies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British 
Empire  and  of  British  world  trade.  For  the  conceptions 
of  Empire  and  trade  which  took  vague  shape  in  the  minds 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Raleigh — the  first  colonist 
— and  their  fellow  adventurers  stimulated  the  movement 
which  was  at  length  to  find  expression  in  two  amazing  and 
unparalleled  achievements.  The  first  is  the  spread  of 
British  influence  over  the  world’s  seas,  resulting  in  the 
settlement  of  people  of  our  own  race  and  blood  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  South  and  East  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  numerous  dependent  colonies. 
The  second  is  the  perilous  adventure  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  island,  the  seed  plot  of  this  world 
commonwealth,  entered  when,  discarding  the  economic 
independence  of  earlier  centuries,  they  converted  this 
agricultural  country  into  “  the  workshop  of  the  world,” 
with  a  consequent  decrease  of  food  production,  until  at 
last  the  condition  has  been  reached  when  thirty  million 
people,  imprisoned  by  the  seas,  live,  in  careless  indif¬ 
ference  to  their  peril,  on  the  grain,  meat,  dairy  produce, 
and  other  necessaries  which  come  to  them  day  by  day  in 

(i)  The  British  naval  forces  in  Chinese  and  adjacent  waters  enabled 
us  to  protect  our  neutrality  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  with  the 
result  that  the  reactions  on  our  ocean-borne  trade  were  of  a  limited 
character. 
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ships  exposed  to  the  ill-tempers  of  nature  and  the 
organised  violence  of  man.  History  holds  no  record  of 
any  community  existing  so  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
seas  and  of  potential  enemies,  for  we  have  only  sufficient 
food  in  store  for  our  population  of  45,000,000  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  storm  of 
the  elements  as  well  as  of  international  politics,  as  our 
experience  during  the  Great  War,  with  its  rationing  system 
and  its  food  cards,  should  have  taught  us.  But  we  are 
strangely  unconscious  of  the  hazardous  character  of  our 
position.  No  stranger  would  imagine  from  a  study  of  the 
debates  in  Parliament  or  the  columns  of  most  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  that  our  food-line  was  80,000  miles 
long,  stretching  across  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world, 
and  that  any  interruption  in  the  stream  of  traffic  must 
result  in  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  to  be  worked  up  in  our 
factories,  and  therefore  enforced  idleness  for  millions  of 
workers,  and  in  meal  tables  without  food. 

The  change  in  the  naval  situation  which  has  occurred 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is  traceable  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  became  necessary  to  concen¬ 
trate  practically  the  whole  British  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
as  the  menace  of  the  growing  German  Fleet  increased. 
Ships  were  called  home  from  the  outer  seas  in  accordance 
with  sound  principles  of  strategy,  to  which  the  peoples  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  particular,  in  their  isolation, 
as  well  as  the  peoples  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
Africa,  paid  their  allegiance  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
inadequately  realised  by  the  historians  of  the  war.  When 
the  hour  of  destiny  struck,  the  British  Fleet  was  concen¬ 
trated  at  the  decisive  point — the  North  Sea;  the  Empire 
was  saved  and  the  Allied  cause  triumphed.  It  happened 
that  this  concentration  of  British  sea  power  under  force  of 
compelling  circumstances  coincided  with  the  expansion  of 
national  consciousness  in  the  great  Dominions,  which  had 
hitherto  been  content  to  contribute  annual  sums  towards 
the  support  of  the  one  Fleet.  At  the  moment  when  ships 
were  being  called  home  from  the  outer  seas,  the  movement 
towards  greater  independence  in  matters  of  naval  defence 
gathered  strength.  The  Admiralty  enunciated  at  the 
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Colonial  Conference  in  London  in  1909  the  basic 
principle  : 

If  the  problem  of  Imperial  naval  defence  were  considered  merely  as  a 
problem  of  naval  strategy,  it  would  be  found  that  the  greatest  output 
of  strength  for  a  given  expenditure  is  obtained  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
single  navy  with  the  concomitant  unity  of  training  and  unity  of  command. 
In  furtherance,  then,  of  the  simple  strategical  ideal  the  maximum  power 
would  be  gained  if  all  parts  of  the  Empire  contributed  according  to  their 
needs  and  resources  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy. 

If  that  principle  had  been  accepted  the  British  flag 
would  probably  be  flown  to-day  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  any  rate,  with  the  same  predominance  as  twenty 
years  ago.  For  through  some  Imperially  constituted 
naval  authority,  distinct  from  the  Admiralty,  each  of 
the  Dominions,  making  its  contribution  in  money, 
ships,  or  men,  or  the  three  in  combination,  would 
have  been  able  to  exercise  effective  pressure  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Fleet  as  well  as  the  provision  of  naval 
bases.  Such  a  body  would  have  wielded  a  dominating 
influence  on  naval  affairs,  since  it  would  have  reinforced 
all  the  arguments  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  periodical 
statements  of  policy  which  it  would  have  submitted  to  the 
Parliaments  of  the  Dominions,  as  well  as  the  Parliament 
at  St.  Stephen’s. 

But  strategic  principles  were  subordinated  to  political 
and  other  considerations,  and  the  Admiralty  abandoned, 
once  and  for  all,  its  plea  for  one  Fleet,  supported  by  the 
whole  Empire,  though  it  was  recognised  that  that  concep¬ 
tion  offered  vast  possibilities  of  development  of  naval 
strength.  It  conceded  that  “other  considerations  than 
those  of  strategy  alone  must  be  taken  into  account.”  The 
various  circumstances  of  the  oversea  Dominions  had  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  “  Though  all  have  in  them  the  seeds  of 
a  great  advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  power,  they 
have  at  the  present  time  attained  to  different  stages  in  their 
growth.  Their  geographical  position  has  subjected  them 
to  internal  and  external  strains,  varying  in  kind  and 
intensity.  Their  history  and  physical  environment  have 
given  rise  to  individual  national  sentiment,  for  the 
expression  of  which  room  must  be  found.”  In  due  course 
Australia  and  Canada  founded  naval  establishments  of 
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their  own;  New  Zealand,  very  unwillingly  and  after  much 
hesitation,  also  broke  away,  in  some  measure,  from  the  old 
conception  of  one  Fleet  for  the  united  Empire;  while 
South  Africa,  which  in  1897  had  first  come  forward  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  British  sea  power,  at  last, 
after  many  changes  of  policy,  has  assumed  an  attitude  of 
comparative  indifference  to  the  main  factors  of  the 
Imperial  naval  problem,  though  it  has  its  own  Navy  Office. 

As  the  outcome  of  years  of  discussion  we  have  now 
reached  an  anomalous  position  in  regard  to  the  defence  by 
sea  of  the  freedom,  territories  and  ocean-borne  wealth  of 
the  British  peoples,  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  and  far  more  vitally  dependent 
on  sea  power.  In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  recently,  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  remarked  that  “  the  contribution  of 
the  Dominions  to  naval  defence  takes  the  form  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  own  naval  forces  and  establishments  by 
the  Governments  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.” 
The  amounts  provided  in  the  Estimates  of  the  following 
parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  year  1924-25,  he  pointed  out, 
were : — 

United  Kingdom. — ;^55,8oo,ooo.  Expenditure  per  head,  4s.  lod. 
Amount  spent  on  naval  defence  for  every  ;^'i,ooo  of  total  import  and  export 
trade,  £2^  3s.  9^- 

Canada. — $1,400,000.  Expenditure  per  head,  $0.15.  Amount  spent 
for  every  $1,000  of  total  import  and  export  trade,  $0.74. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. — ;£;’2,3i8,i64.  Expenditure  jier  head,  8s. 
.Amount  spent  for  every  ;£J‘i,txx)  of  total  Import  and  export  trade,  ;£,'8  14s. 
There  are,  in  addition,  special  appropriations  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo  for  naval  con¬ 
struction  and  £1,^00,000  for  defence  purposes  generally,  which  are 
proposed  to  be  expended  over  a  number  of  years. 

New  Zealand. — £S22,oyg.  Expenditure  per  head,  8s.  .Amount  spent 
for  every  ;^i,ooo  of  total  import  and  export  trade,  ;^5  5s.  8d. 

Union  of  South  .Africa. — ;£;'i42,035.  Expenditure  per  head,  is.  Qd. 
Amount  spent  for  every  £1,000  of  total  import  and  export  trade,  £i  os.  id. 

With  regard  to  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  the  contributions  to 
Imperial  defence  made  by  the  Governments  of  Hong-Kong,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius  are  paid,  not  to  the  Admiralty  but  to  the 
War  Office. 

If  these  figures  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  naval  forces 
which  are  maintained  ready  for  service  in  the  outer  seas, 
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ample  confirmation  is  supplied  of  the  strategic  arguments 
which  the  Admiralty  laid  down  in  1909  and  preceding 
years.  Though  the  ideal  of  local  navies  has  naturally 
appealed  to  the  instinct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominions, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  expedient,  whether  viewed  from  the 
economic  or  naval  point  of  view,  has  its  defects.  Small 
navies  are  inevitably  costly  in  administration,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  w’ages  afloat,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  even  if  all  the  ships 
are  built  in  British  shipyards,  is  much  higher  in  all  the 
Dominions  than  in  the  Mother  Country.  At  the  moment 
Canada,  for  instance,  with  one  destroyer  in  commission  on 
the  Alantic  coast,  and  another  in  commission  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  making,  virtually,  no  contribution  towards  the 
naval  defence  of  the  Empire,  though  she  is  spending 
nearly  £300,000  on  her  naval  establishment.  The  posi¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa  is  much  the  same.  In  both  these 
Dominions  political  conditions  have  checked  naval  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Canadian  people,  apparently,  pin  their 
faith  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  now  supported  by  the  im¬ 
posing  fleet  of  the  United  States.  They  live  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  American  people,  the  three  thousand  miles 
of  common  frontier  having  no  other  defence  than  that 
provided  by  the  peaceful  agents  of  the  respective  Customs 
authorities.  They  are  presumably  satisfied  that  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  take  the  larger  view  of  the  Imperial 
Defence  problem,  holding  that  the  protection  of  the  sea 
routes  over  which  their  trade  is  carried  calls  for  no  prepara¬ 
tions  on  their  part.  In  South  Africa  the  conditions  are 
different,  but  the  results  are  much  the  same.  Long  before 
the  war  clouds  burst  over  Europe  General  Botha  warned 
the  people  of  the  Union  that  they  must  be  prepared  to 
take  an  adequate  share  in  the  defence  of  South  Africa’s 
sea-borne  trade,  which  was  then  valued  at  £100,000,000 
annually,  and  a  shipbuilding  programme,  which  did  not 
materialise,  was  formulated  on  the  understanding  that  the 
vessels,  when  completed,  would  be  manned  by  the  Royal 
Navy,  but  would  be  stationed  permanently  in  South 
African  waters,  unless  the  Admiralty  required  them  in  an 
emergency  to  go  elsewhere.  General  Botha’s  conception 
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of  the  situation  was  that  the  Union  would  in  due  course 
emulate  the  example  set  by  Canada  and  Australia.  He 
definitely  suggested  that,  though  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Union  were  limited,  a  day  was  at  hand  when  South 
Africa  would  support  an  adequate  navy  of  her  own  closely 
associated  with  the  Royal  Navy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recall  in  detail  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  solve  the  problem  of 
naval  defence,  for  they  all  stood  defeated  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War,  with  the  result  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  alone  are  now  seriously  co-operating,  in  the  larger 
spheres  of  action,  with  the  Mother  Country.  New  Zealand, 
indeed,  makes  a  bigger  and  more  effective  contribution  in 
proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other  section  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  New  Zealanders,  with  two 
cruisers  and  two  sloops,  provided  by  the  Admiralty  and 
forming  “  the  New  Zealand  Division  of  the  Royal  Navy,” 
can  congratulate  themselves  on  obtaining  the  highest 
value  for  the  money  which  they  expend.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  is  no  longer  a  dream, 
but  a  reality.  It  embraces  four  cruisers  of  the  Melbourne 
class,  5,8(X)  tons  (three  in  commission);  one  flotilla  leader, 
in  commission ;  eleven  destroyers — namely,  five  “  S  ” 
class  and  six  Australian  river  class  (three  in  commission); 
three  sloops  (two  in  commission);  one  depot  and  repair 
ship,  and  one  surveying  ship  (both  in  commission).  The 
Commonwealth  Government  maintains  also  a  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Jervis  Bay,  a  naval  depot  at  Flinders,  where 
there  are  1,200  men  in  training,  a  naval  training  ship,  the 
Tingira,  and  a  naval  depot  ship,  the  Penguin.  In  order 
that  this  naval  force  may  be  maintained  jn  efficiency  in 
future  years,  the  Government,  with  fine  courage  and  vision, 
has  recently  placed  orders  in  British  shipyards  for  two 
cruisers  each  of  10,000  tons  displacement,  and  two 
submarines. 

«:#**** 

The  British  flag  has  never  in  modern  times  been  flown 
in  the  outer  seas,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  less 
power  than  at  this  moment,  when  no  small  part  of  the 
American  Fleet  is  about  to  be  exhibited  in  the  principal 
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ports  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  United  States 
is  thinking  “  Pacifically.”  The  naval  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  realise  that  with  the  defeat  of  Germany  their 
Atlantic  problem  was  solved.  Attention  is,  consequently, 
being  turned  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  being  three  times 
as  large  as  the  Atlantic,  presents  quite  other  problems, 
which  have  been  complicated  by  the  non-fortification 
clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  a  great  concentration  of  naval  power  has  been 
made  in  the  Pacific  and,  in  association  with  the  Army,  a 
manoeuvre  scheme  has  been  carried  out  in  Hawaiian 
waters.  An  indication  of  the  importance  the  naval  authori¬ 
ties  attached  to  these  operations  was  furnished  by  the 
decision  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  editors  of  forty  of  the  principal  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  should  be  invited  to  witness 
them,  so  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  “  educate  ” 
their  readers.  It  has  since  been  reported  that  the 
manoeuvres  disclosed  defects  in  the  island  defences,  which 
are  regarded  as  constituting  the  key  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  in  the  Fleet  itself,  especially  in  regard  to  aircraft  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  umpires’  report  will  no  doubt  have  its 
reflection  in  proposals  to  Congress  to  spend  large  sums 
on  the  development  of  Oahu  as  a  first  class  naval  base, 
and  on  building  aircraft  for  duty  with  the  fleet. 

These  manoeuvres  having  concluded,  preparations  have 
been  going  forward  for  a  cruise  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  in  which  far  and  away  the  largest  naval  force 
ever  seen  in  these  waters  will  take  part.  It  will  consist 
not  of  a  scratch  assembly  of  ships,  but  of  a  collection  of 
vessels  organised  as  for  war,  including  ii  battleships,  6 
cruisers,  28  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  fleet  auxiliaries, 
including  a  fleet  base  force  of  9  vessels,  store,  hospital, 
depot  and  repair  ships.  This  imposing  armada  will  sail 
from  Hawaii  on  July  ist.  Owing  to  the  interest  which 
the  cruise  has  excited  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  in 
the  adjoining  Dominion,  the  itinerary  has  been  extended 
and  the  force  will  be  divided  in  order  that  as  many  ports 
as  possible  may  be  visited.  The  main  programme  is  as 
follows,  indicating  that  the  visit  to  Australian  and  New 
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Zealand 
25th : — 

ports  will  extend  from  July  loth  to 

Fleet  Itinerary. 

August 

Arrive. 

Ports. 

Leave. 

Hawaii  (entire  force)  . 

July  I 

July  10 

Pago  Pago,  Samoa  (entire  force) . 

July  II 

July  23 

Melbourne  (Melbourne  Detachment)  . 

Aug.  6 

July  23 

Sydney  (Sydney  Detachment)  . 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  u 

Wellington,  N.Z.  (Wellington  Detachment) 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  II 

Auckland,  N.Z.  (.Auckland  Detachment) 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  30 

Samoa  (entire  force) . 

Sept.  I 

Other  ports  to  be  visited  by  other  sections  of  the  Fleet  include  Hobart, 
Papette  (Tahiti),  San  Diego,  San  Padro,  Kaio  Hae  (Nukuhiba),  Galapagos 
and  Balboa  (Christobal). 


The  American  officers  and  men  are  assured  of  a  most 
cordial  welcome  in  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports. 
They  are  the  representatives  of  a  nation  which  shares  many 
of  the  traditions,  and  cherishes  the  same  ideals,  as  the 
British  peoples  throughout  the  world.  But  care  will  be 
necessary  lest  the  visits  to  these  ports  assume  a  political 
character,  suggesting  that  British  and  American  policies 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  always  run  on  parallel  lines. 
The  speeches  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Commonwealth  Premier, 
have  in  particular  created  a  fear  that  the  Australian 
people  may  be  tempted  to  stray  into  paths  of  danger. 
“  Co-operation  between  the  great  navies  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,”  he  recently  declared,  “  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  sought  in  that  ocean  which  more  particularly 
affects  us.”  Those  words,  in  association  with  an  even 
more  outspoken  declaration  on  the  defence  of  the  White 
Australia  policy,  are  capable  of  receiving  a  construction 
which  might  land  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
disaster. 

The  movements  of  so  imposing  a  naval  force  in  Pacific 
waters,  under  a  foreign,  though  a  friendly,  flag,  cannot 
be  without  interest  to  the  British  peoples  who  are  forced 
by  circumstances,  political  as  well  as  economic,  to  assist 
in  policing  this  vast  ocean,  in  which  their  interests  are  so 
deeply  involved.  The  strength  of  the  battle  fleets  of  the 
five  great  maritime  Powers,  represented  at  the  Washington 
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Conference,  have  been  stabilised  under  the  ratio  scheme, 
which  makes  provision  for  the  replacement  of  capital  ships 
as  they  become  obsolete.  But  the  Treaty  does  nothing  to 
regulate  the  strength  of  the  cruiser  forces,  which  each 
nation  may  maintain;  it  merely  stipulates  that  no  cruiser 
may  exceed  10,000  tons  displacement  or  carry  heavier 
weapons  than  the  8-inch  gun.  What  is  our  position  ?  We 
possess  about  half  the  effective  merchant  shipping  of  the 
world.  Those  merchant  ships  are  the  life-giving  veins 
of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  territorial  responsibilities 
in  every  sea  and  ocean.  And  yet  month  by  month  our 
strength  in  cruisers  tends  to  decrease  alarmingly.  We 
apparently  possess  52  cruisers,  but  25  of  these  vessels, 
of  the  “C”  class,  were  specifically  built  for  short- 
range  operations  in  the  North  Sea  and  are  unsuited,  as 
every  sailor  knows,  for  work  in  the  great  oceans.  Deduc¬ 
tions  from  this  total  must  also  be  made  of  the  12  cruisers 
of  the  “Town”  class,  which  are  now  nearing  the  end  of 
their  effective  careers.  The  Navy  League  has  done  a 
public  service  by  contrasting  in  two  tables  the  apparent  and 
the  real  position  of  the  three  principal  navies  in  cruisers  : — 


Table  I.— Api’arent  Strength. 


British  Empire. 

U.S.A. 

Japan. 

Built.  Building. 

S2  5 

Built.  Building. 

Built.  Building. 

21  — 

20  8 

Projected. 

Projected. 

Projected. 

? 

8  (passed). 

2 

Table  II. — Real  Strength. 


British  Empire. 

U..S.A. 

Japan. 

Built  (and  building  in  brackets) 

62*  (5) 

21  (0) 

20  (8) 

Over  10  years  old  . 

18 

11 

4 

Complete  since  1st  January,  1920 

9t 

10 

14 

Launched  since  1st  January,  1920 

2t 

10 

13 

With  speed  of  33  knots  or  more  (actual  speeds 
in  brackets) . 

2  (33  knots) 

10  (35  knots) 

10  (33  knots) 

*  This  figure  includes  the  Effingham,  Enterprise,  and  Emerald,  all  of  which  are  almost  completed, 
t  The  reason  for  the  great  difference  between  these  two  figures  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  ii 
that  construction  has  been  very  slow  indeed.  The  Frobisher  was  laid  down  in  1916  and  completed  in  19'24 
The  Effingham  was  laid  down  in  1917,  the  Enterprise  and  Emerald  in  1918,  and  these  three  ships  an 
only  now  nearing  completion. 

The  result  of  this  slow  construction  is  that  our  latest  ships  afloat  are  not  of  post-war  design  and  speed. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Webb,  who  had  no  small  share  in 
saving  our  merchant  fleet  during  the  war,  has  pointed  out  ‘ 

(i)  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Oct.  22nd,  1924. 
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that  “  the  type  of  cruiser  for  working  on  the  trade  routes 
must  combine  seaworthiness  with  high  speed,  a  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  armament  and  very  great  radius  of  action.” 
If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  Empire  is  incurably 
maritime,  concerned  in  all  that  happens  in  every  sea  and 
ocean,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  security  of  the  trade 
routes  will  be  endangered  unless  steps  are  taken  to  replace 
cruisers  which,  by  reason  of  their  post-war  design  or  in¬ 
creasing  age,  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  for  efficient 
service.  Owing  to  the  German  menace  ships  had  to 
be  called  home  from  distant  seas  and  other  ships  had 
to  be  built  to  meet  the  peculiar  and  restricted  conditions 
of  the  North  Sea;  since  the  close  of  the  war  the  patrol  of 
the  ocean  trade  routes  has  not  been  adequately  re-estab¬ 
lished,  as  the  present  conditions  in  the  Pacific  attest,  and 
the  only  cruisers  which  have  been  laid  down  since  the 
Armistice  are  the  five  of  last  year’s  programme. 

In  view  of  the  economic  conditions  which  prevail  in  this 
country,  the  Government  is  compelled  by  every  considera¬ 
tion  to  examine  with  the  utmost  care  all  expenditure  upon 
armaments.  But  at  this  moment  84,000  shipyard  workers, 
in  enforced  idleness,  are  drawing  week  by  week  the 
demoralising  dole,  as  well  as  a  great  army  of  engineers 
and  others  concerned  in  the  equipment  and  fitting  out  of 
ships.  The  money  which  is  being  spent  unproductively  in 
doles  to  such  skilled  men  could  be  better  employed  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  building  of  cruisers,  with  the 
result  that  the  net  cost  of  each  of  those  vessels  would  be 
reduced,  probably,  by  as  much  as  ;^5oo,ooo. 

The  Australian  Premier  has  suggested  that  the 
American  cruise  may  be  productive  of  good  if  it  reminds 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire  of  their  own  dependence 
on  sea  power,  and,  in  particular,  of  their  predominant 
interest  in  everything  which  occurs  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  war.  We  are  the  protagonists  of 
peace,  but  that  role  involves  adequate  strength  if  it  is  not 
to  be  contemptible. 


THE  RED  PERIL  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

By  Kenneth  Ledward,  F.R.G.S. 

For  the  last  century  the  scattered  lands  between  the 
Danube  and  the  iE^gean  Sea  have  too  often  proved  the 
storm  centres  whence  have  arisen  the  war  clouds  of 
Europe.  A  murder  ten  years  ago  in  an  out-of-the-way 
Bosnian  town  was  the  origin  of  the  devastating  battle  of 
the  nations  from  which  we  have  so  recently  and  so  pain¬ 
fully  emerged ;  and,  without  any  wish  to  figure  in  the  role 
of  that  most  unfortunate  but  unpopular  classical  princess, 
Cassandra,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  a  new  peril  is 
menacing  the  Balkan  States,  which  indirectly  is  likely  to 
affect  our  own  wellbeing.  Unlike  former  troubles,  this  is 
not  caused  by  any  particular  unfriendliness  between  the 
various  States,  whose  mutual  mistrust  has  become  almost 
chronic,  but  by  the  very  dangerous  propaganda,  which  the 
Russian  Soviet  is  now  carrying  on  in  all  the  Balkan  States 
in  an  unprecedented  style. 

The  Dictators  of  the  Kremlin  have  always  preached  the 
doctrine  that  for  Bolshevism  to  succeed  it  must  gain  a 
foothold  in  other  countries  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Russia.  Hence  the  formation  of  the  Central  Asian  and 
Caucasian  Soviet  Republics,  and  the  indirect  assaults  on 
every  country  in  Europe  by  means  of  labour  agitation  and 
sympathetic  strikes.  To  effect  the  world  revolution  they 
have  spent  on  foreign  propaganda,  especially  in  Bulgaria, 
sums  far  in  excess  of  their  means,  and  thus  delayed  the 
recovery  of  Russia  to  normal  financial  conditions.  Only 
in  Hungary,  in  the  hideous,  but  happily  short-lived, 
tyranny  of  Bela  Kun,  did  they  achieve  fleeting  success. 
Despite  their  official  negotiations  with  bourgeois  Govern¬ 
ments,  they  have  never  for  one  moment  lost  sight  of  their 
main  aim,  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the ’Dictatorship 
of  the  Proletariat;  and  if  their  methods  appear  milder  to 
outside  observers,  it  is  only  that  they  are  profiting  from 
their  mistakes  in  the  past. 

Here  the  defenders  of  Moscow  will  allege  that  the 
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Bolsheviks  are  no  longer  Communists,  seeing  that  they 
now  permit  private  trading  and  private  ownership  in 
Russia  itself.  That  is  quite  true ;  but  in  this  case  their 
change  of  policy  was  not  due  to  a  change  of  heart,  but  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Russian  peasants  to  till  the  land  and  give 
up  all  their  produce  to  the  urban  proletariat,  and  the  only 
alternative  was  starvation  or  a  desolating  civil  war. 
M.  Benes,  the  eminent  Czecho-Slovakian  statesman,  has 
recently  expressed  a  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  Bolshevist 
success  in  the  Balkans  on  the  grounds  that,  the  population 
being  in  the  vast  majority  agricultural,  the  ethics  of 
Communism  would  not  appeal  to  them.  From  a  socio¬ 
logical  point  of  view  he  was  quite  right,  but  he  overlooked 
the  political  side.  Bolshevism  has  long  ceased  to  follow 
the  laws  of  social  evolution.  Conscious  of  its  own  failures 
in  Russia,  it  adapts  its  teachings  to  the  particular  structure 
of  the  country  it  seeks  to  ensnare,  and  is  ready  to  make  any 
compromise  to  gain  its  ends. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  optimists  in  the  future  of 
those  countries,  that  conditions  in  the  Balkan  peninsula 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Even  in  the  States  which 
were  on  the  winning  side  in  the  Great  War  there  are  many 
harassing  problems  to  settle.  Roumania,  with  an  area  and 
population  nearly  tripled,  had  to  carry  through  a  gigantic 
agrarian  revolution,  and  seek  to  reconcile  her  new  and  old 
citizens.  She  is  now  faced  with  the  open  enmity  of  the 
Soviet  Republic,  which  spreads  lies  in  Labour  newspapers 
about  conditions  in  Bessarabia;  of  her  other  neighbours, 
her  relations  with  Hungary  are  very  dubious,  and  with 
Yugo-Slavia  far  from  cordial,  despite  dynastic  alliances. 

Yugo-Slavia  is  in  similar  straits.  Her  first  attempts  to 
unite  the  scattered  divisions  of  the  Southern  Slavs  by  a 
rigidly  centralised  administration  under  M.  Pasitch  have 
only  resulted  in  intensifying  the  spirit  of  Croatian 
separatism,  and  in  driving  the  Macedonians  into  smoulder¬ 
ing  disloyalty.  She  regards  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  as 
secret  foes,  whom  only  the  reduction  of  their  armies  keeps 
peaceful.  With  Italy,  Greece,  and  Albania,  her  inter¬ 
national  relations  may  be  summed  up  as  “pin-pricks  and 
vigilance.” 
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Greece  has  adopted  a  yet  more  dangerous  experiment, 
that  of  a  change  of  regime.  From  classical  times  the 
Athenians  have  always  found  vent  for  reverses  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  chastising  some  scapegoat;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  King  Constantine,  King  George  II, 
M.  Venezelos,  M.  Gounaris,  and  others  have  now  been 
added  to  the  distinguished  company  which  embraced  such 
different  personalities  as  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Socrates, 
Alcibiades  and  Phocion,  to  testify  to  the  fickleness  and 
ingratitude  of  the  mob.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
Republicans  will  maintain  themselves  for  long,  as  the 
Morea,  which  was  the  most  vital  province  for  Greek  inde¬ 
pendence,  remains  Royalist  to  the  core.  This  change  of 
regime^  following  on  the  disastrous  Ionian  campaign,  has 
rendered  Greece  more  susceptible  to  Bolshevist  agitation, 
which  is  especially  directed  to  causing  strikes  in  the 
PirjEus  and  disaffection  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

If  the  State  of  the  “victor”  countries  is  indifferent, 
a  fortioriy  the  condition  of  Bulgaria  must  be  worse. 
Deprived  of  her  .^gean  littoral  by  the  short-sighted 
Treaty  of  Neuilly,  with  an  intolerable  burden  of  indem¬ 
nities  suspended  over  her,  and  an  army  reduced  to  33,000 
men,  to  be  enrolled  only  by  voluntary  methods,  no  surprise 
could  have  been  felt  if  Bulgaria  had  gone  “  Red  ”  to 
release  herself  from  her  tormentors.  That  she  has  not 
done  so  is  due,  partly,  to  the  patience  of  the  people,  but 
still  more  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  June  9th,  1923,  when  the 
officers  and  intelligentsia  of  the  capital  overthrew  the 
Agrarian  Government  of  M.  Stambuliski  and  formed  a 
coalition  Ministry,  which  later  became  the  Entente  Demo- 
cratique,  and  suppressed  in  September,  1923,  a  formidable 
Communist-Agrarian  rebellion.  Although  M.  Stambuliski 
performed  a  great  service  for  his  country  in  securing  a 
moratorium  for  the  second  half  of  the  indemnity,  and  in 
cultivating  more  friendly  relations  with  Serbia,  he  was 
undoubtedly  working  for  a  Red  dictatorship  in  Bulgaria, 
which  only  his  overthrow  averted;  and  his  tyranny, 
violence,  and  unbridled  licence  disgusted  all  sane  and 
unprejudiced  observers,  thus  causing  his  ruin. 

The  Bulgarian  Army  is  inadequate  to  keep  order  or 
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restrain  Comitadjis  on  the  frontiers  or  Communist  rebels 
within  the  country.  Only  the  loyalty  of  reservists  saved 
the  situation  in  1923.  The  peasants,  undermined  by  the 
dishonest  machinations  of  the  notorious  Raiko  Daskaloff, 
Stambuliski’s  right-hand  man,  since  assassinated  by  a 
Macedonian  at  Prague,  are  offered  the  bait  of  a  Peasants’ 
and  Workmen’s  Government,  and  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
bourgeoisie  from  Sofia  or  Plovdiv;  while  an  even  more 
dangerous  propaganda  was  made  among  the  autonomists 
of  Macedonia,  who  believe  themselves  deserted  by  the 
Zankoff  Government,  although  the  murder  of  M.  Alexan- 
droff,  the  gifted  Macedonian  leader,  by  Bolshevik  agents 
caused  the  Macedonians  to  transfer  their  votes  from  Com¬ 
munist  candidates  to  the  democrats,  as  opposed  to  the 
Radical  Government  of  M.  Pasitch. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months  in  Bulgaria,  which 
culminated  in  a  series  of  outrages  more  reminiscent  of  the 
Corsica  of  Dumas  than  of  the  twentieth  century,  give  the 
gravest  grounds  for  alarm.  On  April  13th  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  motor  in  which  King  Boris  was  travelling 
between  Orhanie  and  Sofia  by  bandits,  presumably  in 
Communist  pay,  as  a  result  of  which  two  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  King,  who  acted  with  his  customary  sang¬ 
froid  and  took  the  place  of  his  wounded  chauffeur,  only 
escaped  death  by  a  miracle.  On  the  following  day  General 
Constantine  Georgieff,  a  much-respected  Deputy  and  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  Sofia.  The  Bolshevists  had  laid  their  plans, 
evidently,  first  to  murder  the  King  and  then  to  use  his 
funeral  as  the  signal  for  an  unprecedented  holocaust,  in 
which  all  the  Ministry  were  to  be  “  removed.”  Nothing 
daunted  by  King  Boris’s  escape,  they  tranquilly  continued 
their  plans  for  the  latter  outrage.  Two  miscreants.  Cap¬ 
tains  Minkoff  and  Yankoff,  by  means  of  bribes,  penetrated 
into  the  Church  of  Santa  Nedelia,  where  the  funeral  of 
General  Georgieff  was  to  take  place,  and  placed  an  infernal 
machine  with  a  time  fuze  above  the  spot  where  the 
Ministers  were  expected  to  stand.  The  bomb  went  off 
according  to  plan,  and  killed  about  150  persons,  including 
several  generals  and  many  distinguished  and  respected 
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persons,  and  wounded  hundreds  more ;  but  the  Communists 
were  again  unlucky,  as  Premier  Zankoff  and  his  colleagues 
were  in  a  different  part  of  the  church  and  escaped  with 
slight  scratches. 

That  this  cowardly  crime  was  dictated  and  plotted  from 
Moscow  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  Already,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Roumanians  acting  to  stop  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  in  Bulgaria  on  April  i6th,  a  liveliness  was  projected 
in  the  Dobroudja  and  in  Bessarabia,  while  plans  for  an 
insurrection  of  peasants  in  the  Vratza-Viddin  area,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Serbian  border,  were  also  discovered.  The 
Agrarian  exiles  in  Belgrade  were,  without  doubt,  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  events,  and  were  ready  to  cross 
the  frontier.  Moscow  disclaims  complicity,  like  any  other 
civilised  Government,  but  if  it  is  innocent  it  must  also 
claim  clairvoyance,  as  otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  the 
Soviet  report  that  “grave  troubles  have  broken  out  in 
Bulgaria”  at  the  same  moment  as  the  bomb  outrage  was 
taking  place.  At  the  best  it  was  a  very  intelligent  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  it  hoped  would  occur. 

Immediately  after  the  murders  the  Government,  with 
promptitude,  arrested  a  considerable  number  of  suspects 
for  examination.  Yankoff  and  Minkoff,  unfortunately, 
could  not  be  secured  alive,  as  their  testimony  would  have 
been  highly  useful,  if  inconvenient  for  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Soviet  news  agencies  printed  reports  of  a  “  reign  of 
terror  in  Sofia,  hundreds  of  innocent  persons  shot,  and 
thousands  in  prison  awaiting  death.”  This,  of  course,  is  a 
“  frigid  and  calculated  ”  lie,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Colonel 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Malone,  who  were  in  Sofia 
about  the  same  time,  and  were  allowed  to  go  about  every¬ 
where  except  to  the  prisons,  without  let  or  hindrance  by 
the  Government,  should  allow  themselves  to  be  reported  in 
a  neutral  capital  as  having  assented  to  these  rumours,  while 
the  Bolshevist  march  in  this  city  to  the  Bulgarian  Legation 
was  equally  fantastic  and  ill-judged. 

If  M.  Zankoff  and  his  colleagues  were  really  the  fiendish 
monsters  that  Communists  like  to  represent,  it  is  very 
strange  that  they  permitted  the  acquittal  of  the  Agrarian 
ex-Ministers  accused  of  peculation  last  year.  Moreover, 
all  those  persons,  who  could  prove  their  innocence,  have 
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been  immediately  released,  and  Sofia  is  settling  down, 
after  its  tragic  Easter,  to  the  normal  business  of  life. 

Conditions  in  Bulgaria  are  certainly  serious,  as  one  may 
see ;  but  how  is  a  repetition  of  these  outrages  to  be  avoided  } 
It  is  clear  to  all  but  the  most  prejudiced  that  the  military 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  is 
inadequate  to  maintain  order  or  to  repress  sedition.  The 
Powers  permitted,  a  temporary  addition  to  the  slender 
Bulgarian  army  of  13,000  police  to  be  recruited  till  the 
end  of  May;  but  this  is  obviously  a  palliative,  not  a 
remedy,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  disband  them  while 
the  peril  still  exists.  However,  the  Powers,  with  a  singular 
lack  of  prescience,  have  just  refused  M.  Zankoff’s  request 
to  retain  these  men.  Until  Bulgaria  once  more  has  a 
conscript  army  of  at  least  50,000  men  she  wdll  never  be 
purged  of  Communist  attacks.  The  Agrarian  leaders  in 
Bulgaria,  M.  Omartchevsky — the  “  hero  ”  of  a  fight  with 
the  Sofia  University  on  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the 
“b”  and  “5”  in  the  Bulgarian  alphabet — and  M. 
Thomoff,  have  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  late  out¬ 
rages,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  suspecting  them.  But 
there  are  other  ex-Ministers  and  exiles  in  Prague  or  Bel¬ 
grade  who  still  plot  against  their  native  country  and  abuse 
the  rights  of  asylum. 

Vienna,  too,  is  a  focus  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Powers  may  play  the  part  of  a 
friendly  policeman  and  request  the  Austrian  Government 
to  “move  them  on”  to  their  proper  place,  Moscow.  If 
Yugo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia  feel  they  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  surrender  MM.  Oboff,  Thodoroff  and  Co.  to 
the  Zankoff  Government,  they  might  at  least  circumscribe 
their  activities  by  submitting  them  to  more  careful  police 
supervision. 

An  interesting  article  recently  appeared  in  the  Vilag  of 
Budapest,  which  dealt  with  the  Bolshevist  peril  and  the 
undisguised  remarks  of  Zinoviev.  The  latter  discusses 
the  chances  openly  in  each  Balkan  State.  In  Greece  the 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Republic  was  made  up  of  refu¬ 
gees,  the  voting  among  the  older  citizens  being  more  or 
less  even ;  these  refugees,  he  says,  are  permeated  with  dis¬ 
affection,  though  Greece  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  champ 
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(['experience.  The  new  Roumanian  property  law,  he 
claims,  will  also  make  many  adherents  to  Communism  in 
the  Dobroudja;  while  the  adhesion  of  Raditch  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated  from  the  internationalist  point  of 
view.  In  Bulgaria  the  majority  of  the  Agrarian  Party  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Communists,  and  form  a 
united  front  of  nearly  a  hundred  seats  in  the  Sobranje; 
though  M.  Draguieff’s  section,  small  in  numbers  but  im¬ 
portant  owing  to  its  moral  worth,  refuses  to  support  this 
retrograde  movement.  The  attitude  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  powerfully  contributed  to  the  coup  d'etat,  has  now 
become  dubious.  Nearly  all  the  Macedonians,  in  the  parts 
assigned  to  Serbia,  voted  for  Communist  candidates  as  a 
protest  against  the  Serbicising  policy  of  the  Radicals,  but 
their  attachment  to  Communist  doctrines  is  only  skin  deep, 
and  a  serious  attempt  made  by  the  Government  of  King 
Alexander  to  improve  the  deplorable  conditions  there 
would  certainly  terminate  the  mandates  secured  by  Com¬ 
munist  candidates. 

M.  Popovitch,  an  ex-Minister  of  Montenegro,  seems  to 
think  that  the  kings  are  responsible  for  the  mischief.  Exile 
the  crowned  heads,  substitute  a  federated  Balkan  Republic, 
and  all  difficulties  will  disappear.  It  was  certainly  truer 
of  his  own  country.  But  can  it  be  said  that,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Milan  of  Serbia  and  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Balkan  kings,  by  dynastic  ambitions,  have 
led  their  people  into  troubles?  Was  the  war  of  1897, 
instance,  not  forced  upon  King  George  of  Greece  by  the 
chauvinists  and  irredentists  of  his  people?  Was  it  Con¬ 
stantine  who  deliberately  plunged  his  unwilling  subjects 
into  the  mirage  of  the  Anatolian  campaign?  Are  those 
same  subjects  now  experiencing  the  benefits  of  a  golden 
age  that  they  have  rejected  King  George  II  in  favour  of 
an  ephemeral  President?  The  devotion  to  duty  and  con¬ 
stitutional  integrity  of  King  Boris  III  require  no  question 
marks,  as  they  are  incontrovertible.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  anyone  but  Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  the  undis¬ 
mayed  hero  of  a  forlorn  hope,  could  have  united  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  He,  not  Pasitch, 
Raditch  or  Koroshets,  is  the  symbol  of  union.  The  same 
remark  might  be  made  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Roumania 
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with  equal  force.  Remove  the  kings,  and  the  fissiparous 
nature  of  the  trans-Danubian  lands,  differing  in  race, 
religion,  language  and  traditions,  will  become  still  more 
evident.  If  M.  Popovitch’s  Balkan  Republic  were  ever 
brought  to  birth,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  its 
sponsors  would  be  Bolshevism  and  Anarchy. 

Leaving  aside  the  Republican  solution,  can  any  other 
be  suggested  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  unsettled  conditions 
in  the  Balkans  are  due  to  the  short-sighted  treaties  of 
peace,  where  national  aspirations  too  often  have  been 
sacrificed  to  military  requirements.  Without  wishing  to 
condone  Bulgaria’s  action  in  joining  the  Central  Powers, 
it  must  be  clear  that  she  is  too  harshly  treated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  her  one  advantage  by  that,  the  free 
outlet  to  the  y^igean  Sea,  being  withheld  from  her.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  a  State  with  a  hopelessly  in¬ 
adequate  army,  overburdened  by  reparations  and  torn  by 
civil  dissensions,  can  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  voluntarily  or  forcibly  deported  by  Roumania, 
Yugo-Slavia  and  Greece.  If  the  coastal  province  and  the 
Southern  Dobroudja  had  at  least  been  left  to  Bulgaria, 
leaving  Macedonia  out  of  the  question,  much  might  have 
been  done;  but  while  the  Bulgarian  soil  is  overcrowded 
with  refugees  filled  with  hatred  against  their  country  of 
origin — witness  the  Tarlis  incident,  where  an  irresponsible 
Greek  lieutenant  murdered  a  considerable  number  of 
“  Bulgarophones  ”  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  taking 
to  the  frontier — how  can  peace  be  restored.^  The  Greek 
Government  has  its  own  refugee  problems  to  solve.  In 
Epirus,  Ionia  and  the  Islands  it  has  seen  its  more  reason¬ 
able  demands  curtailed  by  the  ambitions  of  the  Great 
.  Powers,  and  the  acuteness  of  its  housing  problems  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Opera  at  Athens  is  now  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  refugees,  each  family  occupying 
a  box.  But  Yugo-Slavia  and  Roumania,  very  tenderly 
treated  by  the  Peace  Treaties,  except  as  regards  Fiume, 
cannot  plead  this  necessity,  and  as  long  as  the  Serbicising 
campaign  of  the  Radicals  continues  in  Southern  Serbia,  so 
long  will  there  be  a  Macedonian  problem. 

Let  M.  Zankoff  have  a  fair  chance  of  putting  Bulgaria 
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on  its  feet  again,  by  allowing  Bulgaria  an  army  of  50,000 
men,  and  by  definitely  reducing  the  indemnity  payable  by 
half,  on  condition  that  an  amnesty  be  granted  to  the 
Agrarian  exiles. 

That  Greece  can,  by  a  bcati  gesie  in  ceding  the  corridor 
of  the  Dedeagatch  line  to  Bulgaria  on  lease,  do  a  great 
deal  towards  Balkan  peace,  is  beyond  question :  and 
perhaps  M.  Mussolini  may  find  he  has  a  few  islands  where¬ 
with  to  reward  this  altruism.  Similarly,  the  minority 
clauses,  approved  of  by  the  League  of  Nations,  if  properly 
carried  out  by  Roumania  and  Yugo-Slavia,  would  induce 
many  of  the  emigres  to  return  to  their  homes.  Nor  does 
Eastern  Thrace  at  the  moment  seem  over-populated. 

Is  it  too  late  to  hope  that  in  the  face  of  the  common 
peril  from  Moscow  the  Balkan  Powers  will  come  to  some 
mutual  understanding,  as  they  did  in  1912?  Then  the 
Balkan  League  was  for  aggrandisement;  now  it  would  be 
for  their  very  existence.  They  have  sat  together  in  the 
council  halls  at  Geneva  in  a  common  task;  and  their 
statesmen  in  many  cases  have  formed  valuable  friendships. 
Three  of  the  countries  are  allied  dynastically,  and  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  fourth  alliance.  They  must  by  now  be 
aware  that  in  the  past  all  the  Great  Powers,  England  and 
France  perhaps  excepted,  have  used  them  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  What  will  be  the  reply  when  the  dictators 
of  Moscow  throw  down  the  gage  in  earnest,  and  the  Red 
battalions  cross  the  Dniester  on  their  devastating  crusade.^ 
Will  a  new  Balkan  League,  forgetting  mutual  animosities, 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  this  new  curse  of  God 
from  the  East,  or  will  they  allow  themselves  to  be  en¬ 
slaved,  as  they  were  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  suffer  the  fate  of  the  luckless  Caucasian  States.-^ 
Those  who  admire  the  virile  Balkan  races,  among  whom 
the  writer  is  proud  to  rank  himself,  believe  that  when  that 
moment  comes,  Bucarest,  Belgrade,  Sofia  and  Athens  will 
speak  with  a  single  voice,  and,  as  the  standard-bearers  of 
civilisation,  will  bid  defiance  to  the  common  foe. 


the  fiscal  policy  of  our  overseas 

DOMINIONS 

By  Julius  L.  F.  Vogel 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to 
the  reasons  why  our  Overseas  Dominions  (almost  uni¬ 
versally  have  adopted  Protection  as  their  fiscal  policy.  A 
note  of  resentment  is  discernible  in  many  public  utterances 
at  our  Colonies  building  up  tariff  walls  against  the  products 
of  the  Mother  Country,  as  though  this  was  the  sole  object 
of  their  fiscal  policies.  Other  types  of  orator  gently  rebuke 
the  Colonies  for  their  naughtiness  in  rejecting  Free  Trade, 
and  prophesy  dire  misfortunes  for  them  as  a  result  of 
their  refusal  to  adhere  to  cast-iron  and  unadulterated  Free 
Trade. 

It  is  not  amiss,  perhaps,  to  look  at  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  examine  into  their 
reasons  for  adopting  Protection. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Free  Trade, 
as  interpreted  by  those  who  out-Cobden  Cobden  himself, 
is  a  very  modern  movement.  Empires  have  risen,  flourished, 
and  vanished  into  the  mists  of  history  without  attempts  to 
experiment  in  such  a  doctrine.  Its  inception  was  unques¬ 
tionably  due  to  a  very  peculiar  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  under  which,  for  a  considerable  period  measured 
by  the  life  of  man,  but  for  a  moment  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  everything  combined  to  favour  its  adoption. 

At  the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1846),  Great 
Britain  was  undergoing  the  most  gigantic  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  that  has  ever  been  experienced  in  any  country.  For 
three  or  four  centuries  she  had  dominated  the  seas,  not 
continuously,  but  at  each  critical  moment  in  a  succession 
of  wars.  Ever  urged  on  by  her  merchant  adventurers,  she 
had  acquired,  by  right  of  conquest  or  by  settlement,  vast 
overseas  territories,  but  in  every  case  these  were  regarded 
as  legitimate  preserves  for  the  provision  of  commodities 
they  could  supply  and  for  the  consumption  of  British 
goods.  It  was  Great  Britain  herself,  and  not  her  overseas 
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sons  and  daughters,  who  founded  the  most  rigid  system  of 
protection  vis  a  vis  foreign  nations. 

Colonial  exports  in  demand  by  foreign  nations  at  highly 
remunerative  prices  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold  direct,  but 
were  compelled  to  pass  through  British  ports  and  yield  the 
bulk  of  the  profits  to  British  middlemen. 

The  conception  of  an  Empire  had  not  arisen.  Each 
colony  was  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  must  take 
its  orders  from  home.  It  is  not  strange  that  fresh  genera¬ 
tions,  born  and  bred  in  the  Colonies  and  faced  by  local 
conditions  which  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  appreciated 
in  Europe,  lost  touch  with  the  Mother  Country.  They 
began  to  ask  themselves  why  wealth  won  from  the  soil  by 
their  exertions,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  life  and  limb,  should 
be  devoted  to  maintaining  in  luxury  an  overseas  popula¬ 
tion.  Their  territories  w^ere  ripe  for  development,  but 
funds  which  resulted  from  the  fertility  and  cultivation  of 
their  lands  were  diverted  to  other  uses. 

The  conditions  of  transport  then  ruling  favoured  a 
growth  of  independence.  Political  or  royal  decisions  based 
on  Cplonial  news  which  had  taken  months  to  reach  home 
were  found  to  be  ill-judged  or  impossible  of  application  by 
the  time  they  reached  their  destination.  Semi-regal  powers 
vested  in  Governors  of  Overseas  Dominions  led  to  auto¬ 
cratic  acts  which  were  suddenly  reversed  by  equally  auto 
cratic  changes  of  Governors  sent  out  from  the  Mother 
Country.  The  revolt  and  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  a  large  section  of  the  North  American  Colonies  was  a 
logical  result  of  this  form  of  government.  It  affected, 
naturally,  the  older  Colonies,  whose  population  was  largely 
born  locally  and  out  of  touch  with  home,  except  to  the 
extent  of  feeling  the  friction  of  ill-adjusted  harness.  The 
attempt  to  drive  the  Overseas  Dominions  on  the  curb 
was  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  a  new  nation  was  born  of 
this  failure. 

By  the  date  of  the  inception  of  Free  Trade  in  Great 
Britain  others  of  our  Overseas  Dominions  had  developed 
to  a  similar  extent  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America 
when  they  cut  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  Great  Britain, 
but  conditions  at  home  had  become  profoundly  modified. 
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The  development  of  the  coalfields,  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  ^nd  the  first  experimental  attempts  to  con¬ 
centrate  manufacturing  into  towns  or  localities  had  led  to 
the  discovery  that  there  was  a  worldwide  market  open  for 
manufactured  goods.  Agriculture  in  England  was  always 
subject  to  disabilities  for  climatic  reasons,  although  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  population  had  overcome  these 
difficulties  in  the  face  of  European  competition.  Strong 
protection  in  staple  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods,  had  already  provided  a  large  home  market 
and  developed  improved  machinery  and  skilled  workers. 
Wider  markets  were  open  throughout  the  world,  and  labour 
flocked  from  the  fields  in  answer  to  the  call  of  industries. 

Home-produced  raw  materials  were  quite  inadequate  for 
the  demand,  and  tropical  products,  such  as  cotton,  were 
found  to  be  capable  of  conversion  into  finished  goods  that 
could  be  sold  again  at  a  great  profit  if  manufactured  under 
factory  conditions  with  cheap  labour.  The  agricultural 
labourer  was  available  and  ready  to  work  for  comparatively 
trifling  wages,  although  better  than  those  previously 
received  for  farming. 

There  was  no  inconsistency,  therefore,  in  the  reversal 
of  the  previous  Protection  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
rapidly  growing  urban  population  could  no  longer  be  fed 
from  home-grown  foodstuffs,  and  her  factories  called  for 
more  and  more  raw  materials.  The  manufacturers  de¬ 
manded  free  entry  of  the  raw  materials.  It  was  illogical  to 
restrict  their  production  by  import  duties  on  such  com¬ 
modities.  They  did  not  need  any  protection  against  the 
import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  as  either  these  were 
not  obtainable  or  could  not  be  produced  at  competitive 
prices.  Urban  labour,  regardless  of  their  brother  workers 
still  employed  on  the  land,  demanded  their  food  and 
necessities  of  life  at  minimum  cost,  and  the  combination  of 
interests  of  manufacturers  and  urban  labour  proved  strong 
enough  to  remove  duties  from  all  the  necessities  of  life, 
whether  as  raw  materials  or  as  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  true  that  customs  duties  on  wines,  spirits  and  tobacco 
and  excise  on  alcoholic  products  made  in  Great  Britain 
were  retained  for  revenue  purposes.  The  conception  of 
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direct  taxation  was  not  yet.  It  was  still  too  close  to  the 
days  when  money  had  been  wrung,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  from  portions  of  the  population  by  royal  decree. 

No  one  was  bold  enough  or,  perhaps  it  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  far-sighted  enough  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  customs 
and  indirect  taxation,  but  these  were  confined  to  commodi¬ 
ties  which  could  not  be  produced  at  home. 

The  results  of  the  development  of  factory  production  of 
goods  were,  therefore,  twofold.  In  the  first  place  they  led 
to  a  gigantic  sale  of  goods  and  profits  and  the  production 
of  much  wealth,  and  in  the  second  place  they  led  to  free 
import  of  goods  or  the  so-called  Free  Trade  policy. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Free  Trade  produced  the 
wealth.  This  was  derived  from  the  improved  and  increased 
production  of  goods.  Free  Trade  in  reality  operated  to 
divert  the  bulk  of  the  profits  into  the  hands  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  at  the  expense  of  agriculturists. 
Under  conditions  when  the  whole  world  was  a  market  open 
to  British  manufacturers,  the  necessity  for  controlled  trade 
with  the  Colonies  vanished.  They  too  must  buy  their 
manufactured  goods  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  pay  for  them 
must  till  the  soil  and  pour  raw  materials  into  her  mills  and 
factories.  Leading  economists  and  politicians,  dazzled  by 
the  gold  flowing  into  the  national  purse  by  the  world-wide 
sales  of  manufactured  goods,  began  to  look  askance  at  the 
Colonies.  What  good  were  they  By  every  mail  demands 
were  being  received  for  subsidies  or  loans  to  develop  these 
outlying  dominions  whose  contributions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  were  negligible,  since  their  populations  were 
small  and  their  wealth  insufficient  to  make  them  large 
consumers  of  British-made  goods.  Local  wars  against 
native  tribes  cost  money  which  gave  no  return.  Why  not 
cut  the  Colonies  adrift  to  sink  or  swim  as  they  might  ?  Such 
a  policy  was  not  a  scarcely  audible  murmur  of  unimportant 
industrialists  intent  only  on  making  money.  It  was  the 
burden  of  public  utterances  by  leading  politicians — soi 
disani  statesmen. 

Why  this  cold-shouldering  of  the  Colonies  did  not  result 
in  secession  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  but  the  credit  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day  rests  not 
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with  British  Ministers  but  with  the  Overseas  Dominions. 
Loyalty  to  the  Crown,  far-sighted  statesmanship  of 
Colonial  politicians,  and  the  rapid  development  of  quick 
means  of  communication  were  the  three  great  factors. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable,  perhaps,  to-day  that  in  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Colonies  a  strict 
veto  was  placed  on  preferential  trading  inter  se.  It  is  true 
that  permission  to  formulate  their  own  fiscal  policy  was 
granted  grudgingly  to  the  different  Colonies,  but  each  was 
debarred  from  reducing  a  tariff  preferentially  with  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Colony  to  stimulate  the  natural  trade  across  an 
artificial  territorial  boundary. 

Sir  George  Grey,  to  whose  administration  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand  especially,  and  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
owe  so  much,  was  responsible  for  the  omission  of  this 
restriction  in  the  New  Zealand  Constitution,  and  thence 
eventually  in  other  Colonies. 

This  review  of  conditions  in  Great  Britain  is  essential  in 
studying  the  fiscal  policies  adopted  by  the  Colonies,  and 
in  understanding  why  these  should  differ  diametrically 
from  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  population  of  the  Colonies  had  taken  its  origin  from 
those  who  had  lived  and  died  in  Great  Britain  under  Pro¬ 
tection.  The  development  of  manufacturing  at  home  had 
no  bearing  on  the  conditions  in  the  Colonies.  They  were 
still  devoted  to  agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits,  and  their 
wealth  was  derived  from  the  soil  or  from  gold-mining, 
which  is  equally  a  form  of  direct  production  of  wealth 
without  manufacturing. 

Each  had  to  finance  its  Government  and  public  services, 
and  to  do  so  must  raise  revenues.  Now  in  new  countries 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  at  work  on  the  land,  and  from 
the  land  they  can  clothe  and  feed  themselves  with  but  little 
addition  of  manufactured  goods.  As  success  attends  the 
efforts  of  the  farmer  he  requires  more  and  more  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  to  improve  his  standard  of  living,  and  these 
must  be  imported.  Hence,  as  men  make  good  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  imports  increase.  By  placing  import  duties  on 
goods  the  payment  of  revenue  was  thus  proportionate  to 
the  wealth  of  the  individual. 
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Further,  the  collection  of  revenue  by  any  Government 
costs  money.  To  surcharge  goods  at  a  port  of  entry  is 
easy  and  cheap  to  collect.  On  the  other  hand,  assessing 
and  collecting  direct  taxes  from  sparse  and  widely  scattered 
communities  is  costly  and  liable  to  evasion.  Every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  therefore,  favoured  the  continuation  of  import 
duties  as  the  logical  method  of  collecting  revenue  in  our 
Overseas  Dominions. 

A  study  of  each  of  our  Colonies  at  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  would  involve  a  lengthy  investigation, 
but  economically  conditions  were  not  widely  different. 
Canada  was  advancing  towards  conditions  when  agriculture 
and  the  production  of  raw  materials  no  longer  satisfied  the 
aspirations  of  the  population,  and  industrialism  was  in  the 
air.  By  1856  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  opened  850 
miles  of  railroad  from  Toronto  to  Quebec. 

Cape  Colony,  ceded  to  England  in  1814,  had  pushed  its 
boundaries  northwards,  and  by  1850  had  annexed  territory 
north  of  the  Great  Orange  River  as  the  Orange  River 
Territory. 

Australia  was  subdivided  into  five  Colonies,  excluding 
Tasmania,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  vast  and  far-reaching 
development  through  the  discoveries  of  rich  gold  deposits 
in  1851. 

New  Zealand  became  an  independent  colony  in  1841, 
and  many  settlements  were  started  where  now  important 
towns  have  risen.  Between  i860  and  1870  wars  with  the 
Maoris  were  continuous. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  at  the  period  which  saw  Great 
Britain  become  the  workshop  of  the  world  these  Colonies 
had  barely  established  themselves  as  settled  lands,  and 
Avere  very  sparsely  populated  by  Europeans. 

The  conditions  of  Free  Trade  in  England  under  which 
agricultural  produce  could  be  imported  in  competition  with 
home-grown  foodstuffs  very  quickly  stifled  agriculture, 
and  while  many  of  the  land  workers  migrated  to  towns  and 
joined  the  industrial  armies,  others  took  advantage  of  the 
demand  of  the  Colonies  for  emigrants,  and  year  by  year  a 
steady  flow  of  land  workers  set  in  from  the  Mother  Country 
to  the  Overseas  Dominions. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  United  States  of  America  was  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly,  though  torn  asunder  by  the  War  of 
Secession  in  i860.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  vast 
armies  of  immigrants  from  Europe,  who  spread  and  settled 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Railways,  largely  financed 
by  British  capital,  were  driven  in  all  directions,  and  in¬ 
dustries  were  developed  rapidly.  Protection  to  foster 
industries  was  the  general  policy,  culminating  in  1890  in  the 
McKinley  Tariff,  which  raised  the  duties  to  a  high  figure 
and  gave  local  manufacturers  command  of  the  home 
markets  in  almost  every  manufactured  commodity. 

As  will  be  realised,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  great  necessity  of  our  young  Colonies  was 
capital  wherewith  to  develop  their  resources,  build  rail¬ 
ways  and  harbours,  and,  generally  speaking,  provide  public 
services.  The  London  market,  while  not  unfair  in  its 
treatment  of  Colonial  appeals  for  loans,  nevertheless 
assessed  the  security  on  very  conservative  lines,  and  loans 
bore  rates  of  interest  running  at  5  and.6  per  cent,  or  more, 
while  the  British  Government  could  secure  advances  at 
3-2  per  cent,  or  less. 

In  1869  the  British  Government  withdrew  the  troops 
which  were  protecting  the  New  Zealand  settlers  against 
the  Maoris,  and  the  Colony,  thrown  on  its  own  resources, 
after  centralising  the  government  in  place  of  the  existing 
provinces,  decided  that  the  best  way  to  end  the  war  was 
by  rapidly  opening  up  the  country  with  railways,  which 
would  give  employment  to  the  natives  and  improve  the 
value  of  the  native  land  by  bringing  it  into  communication 
with  the  ports.  Accordingly  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  sterling 
was  decided  upon,  and  Sir  Julius  Vogel  proceeded  to 
England  to  negotiate  the  first  instalment.  He  succeeded 
in  making  arrangements  with  the  British  Government 
whereby  Colonial  stocks  could  be  purchased  by  trustees, 
and  thereby  at  one  stroke  opened  the  doors  for  a 
large  influx  of  capital  to  all  the  Colonies  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

The  development  of  the  various  Overseas  Dominions 
proceeded  apace,  and  a  gigantic  production  of  cereals, 
cattle  and  sheep  followed.  This  naturally  brought  wealth 
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to  the  various  countries,  and  villages  quickly  grew  into 
towns  and  towns  into  cities. 

Of  course  the  history  of  the  different  Colonies  varies  in 
every  way,  but  the  broad  outline  of  their  progress  is  uni¬ 
form.  Increased  population,  both  naturally  and  by  immi¬ 
gration,  and  the  concurrent  increase  of  wealth  led  to  an 
improved  standard  of  living  and  an  increased  demand  for 
manufactured  goods. 

Labour  was  available,  a  market  existed,  and  raw 
materials  and  fuel  had  been  developed.  The  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  ruling  in  the  United  States,  and  not 
unnaturally  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  in  that  country  was 
an  object-lesson  to  the  British  Colonies.  Customs  duties 
were  the  chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  step  between 
duties  for  revenue  and  for  fostering  home  industries  was 
an  easy  one. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  of  the  six  Australian  Colonies 
one  only — New  South  Wales — pinned  its  faith  to  Free 
Trade.  When  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  finally 
constituted  in  1900,  the  united  Colonies  adopted  a  policy 
of  Protection,  with  Free  Trade  only  inter  se. 

Recognition  of  the  ties  which  bind  the  Overseas 
Dominions  to  the  Mother  Country  was  shown  in  practical 
form  by  the  different  Colonies  establishing  preferential 
rates  of  import  duties  on  British  as  compared  with  foreign 
goods.  Substantial  sacrifice  of  revenue  and  increased 
purchases  from  England  can  be  traced  to  these  measures. 

The  establishment  of  reciprocal  preferential  duties  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  is  a 
current  burning  political  question,  and  it  is  in  no  way  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  this  controversy. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  a  nation  is  essentially  an  economic 
problem,  profoundly  complicated  by  factors  which  affect 
different  sections  of  the  communffy  in  different  ways.  It 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  into  a  political  question,  and 
there  is  but  little  prospect  of  its  emerging  from  the  heated 
arena  of  politics  into  the"  cooler  atmosphere  of  logic  and 
pure  economics. 

At  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  the  problem  affects  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Overseas 
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Dominions,  it  is  altogether  desirable  that  the  point  of  view 
of  each  party  should  be  considered  dispassionately.  Mis¬ 
understandings  are  easily  roused  and  difficult  to  rectify,  and 
no  political  party  can  claim  to  regard  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  Empire  as  its  prerogative  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  others.  But  little  harm  is  done  by  the  free 
exchange  of  opinions,  even  if  they  end  in  both  parties 
agreeing  to  differ,  but  by  imputing  motives  or  distorting 
facts  incalculable  damage  may  be  done.  To  this  end  an 
outline  of  the  reasons  why  different  fiscal  policies  have 
been  adopted  at  home  and  overseas  may  serve  as  a  plank 
towards  building  a  safe  bridge  across  the  dangerous  chasm 
which  threatens  to  divide  the  British  Empire. 


LIFE’S  TREASURES 


By  Valentine  Fane 

I  DREAMT  that  Life  one  gift  would  have  me  choose 
Out  of  the  Treasure-house  of  “Days  to  come. 

I  entered;  mine  to  grasp  or  to  refuse 

The  hoarded  splendours  gleamed,  and  I  was  dumb. 

Halo  and  Cross  abased  my  mind  with  awe; 

I  saw  Fame’s  golden  banner;  Wealth;  and  Power; 
Wisdom;  and  crowns;  and  honours — and  I  saw 
Love,  lying  like  a  little  mountain-flower; 

A  slender  flower,  half-hidden  in  the  grass; 

A  tender  flower  the  wind’s  breath  might  remove ; 

A  flower  faint-scented — and  it  came  to  pass 
That  all  else  faded,  and  I  stooped  to  Love. 

And  Love  I  have,  yet  dare  not  to  rejoice 
Who  saw  Life’s  burning  eyes,  and  knew  her  wrath; 
Who  waking  hear  again  the  dreadful  voice 
That  turned  those  gifts  to  ashes,  bade  me  forth, 

And  broke  my  dream.  “Ah!  Fool!  The  fatal  choice 


STANISLAVSKI:  A  DREAMER  OF  THE 
STEPPES 

By  Edwin  W.  Hullinger 

I 

What  is  the  secret  of  master  acting?  Is  there  some  single 
element  all  great  actors  have  in  common?  Is  it  possible  to 
discover  this  great  “common  denominator”  of  stagecraft, 
employ  it,  and  build  a  master  theatre  upon  this  key? 

Thirty  years  ago  a  young  Russian  actor,  C!onstantine  Sergeye- 
vitch  Stanislavski,  a  rebel  against  the  conventionality  and  super¬ 
ficiality  of  the  contemporary  European  stage,  asked  himself  these 
questions.  He  believed  it  was  possible  to  answer  them.  He 
studied  the  masters  of  the  stage  in  all  lands.  He  drew  his 
conclusions.  And  the  result  was  the  (to-day  famous)  Art  Theatre 
in  Moscow. 

In  the  heart  of  the  lonely  Steppes,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
so-called  “centres  of  civilisation”  of  Europe,  Stanislavski  and 
his  friend,  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko,  a  young  music  master,  also 
a  rebel,  founded  a  little  studio-theatre,  consecrated  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  great  principle  and  to  the  patronage  of  Russian 
dramatic  literature.  The  cast  was  recruited  from  young,  inex¬ 
perienced  actors,  “unspoiled,”  as  Stanislavski  put  it,  “by  the 
prevalent  stage  training  of  the  day.” 

To-day  that  theatre  is  a  national  institution  in  Russia.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  theatrical  movement  on  a  plane  with  the  New 
Theatre  cult  of  Western  Europe  and  America.  It  is  the  Mother 
Theatre  of  a  family  of  four  “  studio  theatres”  in  Moscow,  and 
has  disciples  in  many  large  cities  in  Russia  (one  of  Stanislavski’s 
pupils  recently  became  rigisseur  at  St.  James’s  Theatre, 
London),  having  furnished  the  Russian  stage  with  many  of 
its  finest  actors.  It  has  fulfilled  its  pledge  to  Russian  dramatic 
literature,  having  contributed  more  to  the  national  development 
of  the  latter  than  any  other  single  institution — except,  of  course, 
Russia  itself,  crucible  of  things  dramatic.  It  has  come  to  stand 
for  the  highest  on  the  Russian  stage — and  to  those  who  know 
Russian  theatres  that  is  saying  a  deal — and  to  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  finest  playhouses  in  the  Old  World.  Even  to-day 
— for  due  to  the  Bolshevik  Government’s  policy  of  protection 
during  the  Revolution,  the  Russian  stage  has  come  through  the 
years  of  turmoil  surprisingly  intact  (about  all  that  is  left  of 
Russia’s  formerly  rich  artistic  life). 

Thus  an  artist’s  dream  grew  into  reality.  It  is  a  story  of  con¬ 
tribution  to  world  theatrical  art ;  of  one  of  those  none  too 
numerous  instances  when  a  dreamer  has  been  able  to  attain  his 
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dream.  And,  incidentally,  it  is  also  a  large  part  of  the  story  of 
the  progress  of  the  Bussian  stage  since  1900. 

I  will  tell  it  as  Stanislavski  told  it  to  me  one  afternoon  at  tea, 
in  Moscow,  in  my  room  in  the  “palace”  of  Russia’s  former 
“  sugar  king”  (now  a  Grovernment  guest  house  for  foreigners), 
on  the  Moscow  river.  As  the  great  actor  spoke,  mildly,  gently, 
reminiscently,  I  looked  past  his  fine  grey  head  and  saw  the  after-' 
noon  sun  glistening  on  the  gold  of  the  cupolas  of  the  Kremlin, 
an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Tsars  and  century-long  religious 
capital  of  Russia,  itself  the  scene  of  so  much  of  Russia’s  stirring 
national  drama-tragedy. 

II 

Stanislavski  came  early.  Or  better,  he  was  not  so  late  as  the 
others,  for  punctuality  is  not  one  of  the  Russian  virtues.  The 
little  Russian  maid,  in  her  pre-war  costume  of  black  and  white, 
knocked  at  my  bedroom  door,  and  I  went  down  to  find  Stanis¬ 
lavski  and  his  business  manager,  Rumiantzeff,  attired  in  formal 
morning  dress.  (It  was  the  first  I  had  seen  in  IMoscow’.)  Top 
hat,  spats,  and  all!  (It  made  a  sensation  in  the  seiw'ants’  hall, 
I  learned  an  hour  later,  during  a  frantic  trip  to  the  kitchen  to 
see  what  had  become  of  the  refreshments !) 

We  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  the  great  jyioneer  in  realism 
began,  in  Russian,  shifting  to  French  where  my  vocabulary  didn’t 
reach — 

“  I  was  revolted  by  the  shallowness  and  artificiality  of  the 
stage  as  I  found  it :  declamations,  graceful,  soulless  gestures, 
whose  every  curve  bespoke  its  studious  preparation,  lines  repeated 
carefully  by  rote.  The  mechanical  dullness  of  it  all  stifled  me. 

“  Only  here  and  there  was  a  gleam,  a  single  individual,  a 
‘  genius,’  who  stood  out  from  the  drab  multitude,  spoke  a  message, 
and  sent  you  home  inspired,  with  a  better  and  nobler  knowledge 
of  life.  A  Bernhardt,  a  Henry  Irving,  or  an  Edwin  Booth.  And 
then  the  artistic  effect  was  decreased  by  the  background  against 
which  they  played.  Not  the  stage  fittings ;  I  mean  the  human 
background,  the  supporting  cast.  When  Bernhardt  was  on  the 
stage  it  was  all  Bernhardt.  Her  brilliance  stood  out  in  dazzling 
relief  against  the  mediocrity  of  the  others,  accentuating  their 
lifelessness  by  contrast.” 

His  words  were  sharp,  but  his  voice  was  gentle  and  his  face 
as  kindly  as  a  father  enumerating  the  shortcomings  of  his  loved 
ones.  In  his  eyes  was  the  light  of  patience,  born  of  long 
Experience  with  life — and  art. 

“  I  struggled  with  the  problem. 

“  In  what  are  great  actors  so  different?  What  is  this  common 
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denominator  of  artistic  excellence?  Is  it  not  possible  to  isolate 
it,  and  utilise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  stage  as  a  whole? 

“7  found  that  common  denominator.  It  was  simpler  than 
one  would  suspect.  It  was  Life.  The  difference  between  great 
actors  and  small  ones  was  a  psychological  one ;  it  was  not  stage 
technique. 

“Great  actors  invariably  lived  their  roles.  They  never  acted. 
During  those  hours  behind  the  footlights  they  were  the  characters 
they  depicted,  as  completely  as  if  they  had  no  other  existence. 

“  So  I  said,  we  will  make  a  Theatre  of  Life. 

“  About  this  time  (1897)  my  friend,  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, 
a  young  music  director,  and  I  obtained  the  backing  of  a  group 
of  theatre-lovers,  headed  by  Morozoff,  the  linen  manufacturer. 
They  promised  to  build  us  a  theatre.” 

“  But  how  did  you  translate  this  discovery  into  daily  stage 
routine?”  I  asked.  “How  did  your  method  differ  from  that 
of  other  theatrical  teachers?  ” 

“  By  means  of  applied  psychology.  First,  I  began  at  the 
extreme  opposite  end  of  things,  at  the  idea  end.  The  others 
commenced  at  the  ‘  technical  ’  end — gestures,  voice  culture,  stage 
rules.  I  began  by  keeping  my  pupils  so  busy  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  or  life  phase  of  their  work.  So  thoroughly  imbued  did 
they  become  with  the  purpose  in  what  they  were  doing  that  more 
often  tlian  not,  when  the  time  came  to  discuss  technique,  it  had 
already  taken  care  of  itself.  The  idea  was  so  firmly  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  that  it  had  to  come  out,  finding  the  most  natural 
means  of  expression.” 

Smiling,  he  described  the  “rehearsals”  around  a  table  in  his 
conference  room — himself  at  the  head,  his  pupils  up  and  down 
the  table,  their  chins  in  their  fists,  as  he  outlined  the  human 
problems  a  play  contained,  described  the  particular  problems  with 
which  each  character  was  faced,  and  then  bade  his  pupils  go 
home  to  their  rooms  for  a  few  days,  each  alone  to  think  out 
how  he  would  have  acted  under  those  circumstances  had  he  been 
confronted  with  those  problems  in  his  own  life. 

“Sometimes  I  had  to  send  them  back  several  times  before 
their  analyses  satisfied  me.  Only  after  all  had  reasoned  out  each 
situation  in  this  way,  and  had  made  its  imaginary  problems  a 
dynamic  part  of  his  own  life,  did  I  hand  out  the  manuscript  to 
be  committed.  We  never  approached  the  stage  until  the  bulk 
of  the  preparatory  work — the  more  important  part  as  I  saw  it — 
had  been  completed. 

“  In  this  way  I  avoided  in  advance  that  deadly  temjytation  to 
recite,  the  curse  of  every  stage.  By  the  time  he  came  to 
memorising  his  lines,  each  actor  had  become  completely  absorbed 
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in  hi8  part.  When  the  final  curtain  went  up  he  was  able  to 
live  it  behind  the  footlights  almost  as  intensely  as  the  original 
in  real  life. 

“  We  had  warm  sessions  sometimes  at  those  round-tables,”  he 
reminisced.  “  The  cast  did  not  always  agree  with  the  authors’ 
solutions  of  the  situations.  Then  w'e  had  to  thrash  it  out.  But 
they  generally  agreed  with  him  in  the  end.  Because  art  is  based 
upon  life,  and  its  development  must  tally  with  the  laws  of 
existence.  Usually  they  found  that  the  author,  a  greater  artist, 
had  got  nearer  ultimate  principles  than  they.” 

”  But  how  did  you  treat  gesture  and  ordinary  stage 
technique?  ”  I  asked.  ”  All  your  pupils  c*ould  hardly  have  been 
graceful  naturally!  ” 

“  No ;  I  did  have  to  coach  sometimes.  But  even  then  1  always 
kept  the  idea  foremost.  For  instance  ”...  And  he  took 
a  glass  of  hot  tea  in  his  hand. 

“Problem,  to  walk  across  the  room  giving  the  audience  the 
impression  you  are  canning  a  glass  of  tea,  just  out  of  the 
samovar.  First,  I  actually  give  my  pupil  a  glass  of  steaming 
tea,  and  tell  him  to  walk  across  the  room  with  it ,  and  then  drink 
it.  Then  I  empty  the  glass,  hand  it  back  to  him,  and  tell  him 
to  repeat  the  process,  this  time  imagining  the  glass  is  full  of 
tea.  Finally,  I  take  the  glass  from  him. 

“  ‘  Now  w’alk  across  the  room,  as  you  did  before,  but  imagine 
you  have  a  glass  of  tea  in  your  hand,  and  that  it  is  full  of  hot 
tea,  and  make  me,  too,  see  that  glass  and  what  is  in  it.’  ” 

He  told  of  their  early  days  of  struggle,  heretics  ’midst  a 
theatrical  w’orld  of  conventionality.  “  Our  repertory  grew  slowly, 
because  wuth  those  methods  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  many 
plays  during  a  season.  And  another  i>art  of  our  creed,  for  which 
we  strove,  was  Eussian  plays  for  Eussia.  While  our  rivals  were 
revelling  in  foreign  classics  we  gave  Chechoff,  Dostoevski, 
Tolstoi,  Turgeneff,  and  later  Maxim  Gorki. 

“We  won  our  point.  The  first  sign  of  recognition  was  when 
the  other  theatres  began  trying  to  win  away  our  'best  actors. 
I  saw  it  would  be  necessary  to  develop  a  ‘  second  line  ’  staff  to 
replace  members  of  the  original  cast  who  were  attracted  else¬ 
where  by  larger  salaries.  I  opened  ajiother  studio,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  my  best  men.  They  succeeded  so  well  that  most 
preferred  to  remain  together  as  a  unit  instead  of  graduating  into 
the  Mother  Theatre.  I  started  a  second  studio,  and  finally  during 
the  Eevolution  itself  a  third.  All  have  continued  as  distinct 
organisations,  and  each  has  preserved  its  individuality.  Each 
represents  a  different  epoch  in  the  develoixment  of  the  Eussian 
stage.  And  in  each  I  can  see  the  characteristics  of  its  period.” 
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III 

’Midst  the  bleakness  of  life  which  Russia  presents  to-day,  the 
theatre  stands  forth  as  an  almost  solitary  oasis  of  art,  having 
preserved  through  the  years  of  chaos  most  of  its  original  excel¬ 
lence  and  charm. 

Different  faces  (how  different !)  range  themselves  nightly  this 
side  of  the  footlights.  Khaki  trench  coats  and  working  garments 
lend  a  duller  aspect  of  reality  to  front  rows,  formerly  bright  with 
beautiful  gowns  and  the  black  and  white  of  evening  dress.  In 
the  Bolshoi  Theatre  (grand  opera)  one  turns  during  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Boris  Godunoff  to  absorb  a  whiff  of  leather, 
originating  in  the  leather  working  costume  of  one’s  neighbour. 
The  promenade  between  acts,  however,  reveals  an  occasional 
swallow-tail  and  low-necked  gown,  looking  strangely  incongruous 
in  the  room  full  of  drab.  Yet  they  attract  no  notice.  One  can 
wear  anything  to  the  opera  these  days,  from  riding  breeches  to 
tuxedo.  It’s  a  question  of  which  you  happen  to  have. 

But  once  the  curtain  rises  all  evidence  of  movement  of  time 
and  circumstances  disappears.  At  the  Art  Theatre  one  sees 
Russian  life  re-enacted  with  all  that  wonderful  humanness  and 
realism  that  singled  the  Art  Theatre  out  among  European  play¬ 
houses  before  the  war.  Or  is  there  a  difference?  Is  there  a 
nobility  in  the  actors’  faces,  a  richness  of  character  that  was  not 
there  before,  which  has  added  to  their  understanding  of  the 
make-believe  persons  they  are  impersonating?  For,  despite  the 
Grovernment’s  patronage  of  theatres,  theirs  was  not  an  easy  r6lc. 
Upon  them  rested  the  duty  of  keeping  up  the  moral  of  the 
people,  making  thousands  more  trouble-laden  than  themselves 
forget  their  burdens  for  a  few  hours  and  gain  fresh  courage  for 
the  morrow. 

Throughout  the  Revolution  the  Art  Theatre  never  closed,  even 
during  the  Red  Terror.  Pensively,  one  evening  in  his  office- 
studio,  Stanislavski  told  me  of  those  days,  when  play  shots  on 
the  stage  inside  sometimes  merged  into  the  rattle  of  real  shots 
on  the  streets  outside.  “  It  was  not  always  easy  to  keep  one’s 
composure,”  he  said.  "  Especially  when  you  had  a  boy  some¬ 
where  in  that  region  of  uncertainty.”  (Stanislavski’s  son,  in 
the  twenties,  is  beginning  to  take  minor  parts  now  in  his  father’s 
theatre.) 

Many  a  ^lerformance  was  given  in  an  atmosphere  so  cold  that 
the  actors’  teeth  chattered  between  lines.  Realising  the  part 
the  theatres  could  play  in  preserving  the  moral  of  the  public, 
the  Bolshevik  (government  accorded  them  every  advantage.  But 
heat  calories  and  coal  cannot  always  be  decreed  into  existence. 
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no  matter  how  good  the  intentions  of  the  Commissar  of  Art. 
So  the  audiences  (not  the  actors)  bundled  themselves  up  in 
shubas  and  fur  caps  and  made  the  best  of  it. 

The  result  was  a  deadly  epidemic  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
stage  folk.  “  Many  of  our  finest  actors  are  doomed  consump¬ 
tives,”  Stanislavski  said.  ‘‘  That  is  one  reason  my  cast  and  I 
are  looking  forward  with  such  eagerness  to  our  trip  abroad.  We 
shall  devote  part  of  our  earnings  to  a  fund  for  tubercular  actors.” 

Thus  the  theatre  survived  the  Revolution.  It  is  one  of  the 
singular  features  of  wars  and  revolutions,  this  persistence  of 
the  theatre  despite  all  local  disturbances.  To  wit,  the  tenacity 
of  the  theatre  throughout  the  French  Revolution,  the  crowded 
playhouses  in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  more  recently,  in 
London,  during  the  Great  War,  when  theatres  were  packed  every 
night,  and  all  programmes  bore  directions  ‘‘in  case  of  air 
raids.  ’  ’ 

‘‘  I  never  enjoyed  the  theatres  half  so  much  before,”  a  former 
merchant  once  said  to  me.  ‘‘  For  on  the  stage  I  can  see  Russian 
life  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  the  only  visual  link  we  have  with  our 
past.  Everywhere  else  all  is  changed.” 

‘  ‘  The  characters  we  now  see  on  the  stage  are  more  nearly 
like  our  real  selves  than  we  who  sit  in  the  leges,'''  a  former  lawyer 
added. 

In  their  theatres  the  Russians  also  have  the  nearest  approach 
to  freedom  of  speech  that  exists  in  Bolshevik  Russia  to-day. 
While  the  non-Communist  Press — what  little  there  is — is 
muzzled  tightly  by  a  censorship,  the  theatres  enjoy  a  surprising 
liberty  of  expression.  Wisely,  the  Kremlin  j)ermitted  them  to 
continue  as  the  only  quasi-safety  valve  for  pent  up  feelings  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 

End  men  in  the  variety  shows  thrust  wickedly  at  the  foibles 
of  the  day  whether  inside  or  outside  the  Kremlin.  And  the 
audience.  Communist  along  with  them,  laughs  with  a  glee  that 
is  good  to  behold.  Moscow  still  smiles  in  recollection  of  some 
of  the  witticisms  of  some  of  Balieff’s  cast  in  the  Chauve 
Souris  during  those  days  of  tension.  ‘‘  I  wonder  we  had  the 
courage,”  Balieff’s  brother,  who  is  running  the  famous  cellar 
playhouse  during  his  brother’s  absence  in  New  York,  remarked 
to  me  one  evening.  He  chuckled.  ‘‘  Sometimes  we  did  overdo 
it.  But  we  soon  forgot  the  official  reprimand  and  became  as 
saucy  as  ever.” 

Certain  plays  and  ballets  of  eminently  royalistic  hue,  such  as 
the  Art  Theatre’s  classic.  Tsar  Theodore,  were  barred 
until  recently.  But  before  I  left  Moscow  most  of  these  restric- 
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tions  were  lifted,  and  now  the  Art  Theatre  is  giving  Tsar 
Theodore,  and  the  Bolshoi  is  trundling  out  its  songful  kings 
and  queens  as  in  the  days  before  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

There  is  a  poetic  fitness  in  the  fact  that  of  ail  Moscow’s 
theatres  the  Art  Theatre  has  survived  the  Kevolution  with  the 
least  scars. 

And  there  is  a  romantic  justice  in  that  it  should  be  the  first 
group  of  players  after  the  Eevolution  to  come  direct  from  Moscow 
to  Western  Europe  with  its  message  of  a  national  life  that  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  human  element  of  any  in  the  Old  World, 
reinforcing  the  jolly  word  brought  in  advance  by  their  exiled 
colleagues  of  the  Balieff  tribe,  who  charmed  London  a  year  ago. 
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LADDERS 
By  Viola  Garvin 

Julian  had  just  finished  correcting  the  proofs  of  his  last  book. 

“Yet  another,”  he  sighed,  and  stretched  out  his  long,  lean,  com¬ 
placent  limbs  before  the  comfort  of  the  small  spring  fire,  contemplating 
his  old  pumps  with  shabby  bows  kept  for  such  occasions. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  season,  and  he  had  not  dressed  for  the 
dinner  he  had  been  eating  off  a  tray. 

He  looked  round  at  the  clear,  grey,  prosperous  room,  full  of  daffodils 
from  Mrs.  Oliver’s  place  in  Surrey,  the  blue  jars  of  freesias  on  the 
mantelpiece  propping  his  sheaves  of  invitations,  including  three  for  that 
same  night. 

He  looked  at  the  insolent  row  of  his  Best  Sellers,  Built  upon  the 
Sand,  The  Nest  in  the  Rafters,  Wallers  Pool,  and  his  last  achieve¬ 
ment  before  the  one  now  neatly  corrected  under  his  hand,  A  City  by 
the  Sea  (fourth  impression  rapidly  printing). 

And  he  thought  with  deep  depression  how  much  better  his  first  book 
had  been  than  his  last  one,  how,  in  fact,  it  had  been  the  only  one  worth 
launching  on  a  world  already  choked  with  dispensable  literature. 

“For  years  I  have  been  dancing  backwards  to  a  golden  tune. 
Something  must  be  wrong  with  me  somewhere,  utterly  wrong.  Some¬ 
thing  must  have  been  wrong  with  me  from  the  very  beginning — wrong 
with  me  all  through.  I  have  never  been,  I  shall  never  be,  quite  a 
literary  gentleman,  yet  fundamentally  I  am  a  nice  person,  the  sort  of 
person  who  ought,  who  does  know  better.  That  is  the  worst  of  it, 
that  is  what  makes  it  all  so  hopeless.” 

It  was  now,  he  knew  it  well,  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  a  Best 
Seller ;  he  was  a  Best  Seller,  as  he  was  many  other  successful  things, 
forever. 

He  had  known  instinctively,  rather  than  he  had  calculated,  how  to 
fling  his  net  for  a  heavy  haul  sufficiently  vulgar  for  the  multitude,  yet 
not  bad  enough  to  be  totally  ignored  by  the  elect ;  that  has  been  his 
unfortunate  fortune,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  he  drew  to  the 
shore. 

As  he  had  said,  in  his  work  as  in  his  character  there  were  the  right 
foundations  somewhere,  disconcerting  patches  of  acute  insight,  of  rare 
sensibility,  of  classic  reticence;  just  as  he  seemed  given  over  forever 
tQ  Mammon,  he  would  serve  God  with  a  rush  for  a  few  shining 
moments 

The  money  he  made ;  pots  of  it ;  that  in  itself  went  for  unpopularity 
with  the  elect,  though  it  came  in  useful  enough  for  purposes  of  their 
own ;  and  he  was  so  amiable,  so  charged  with  goodwill,  so  humble  when 
face  to  face  with  those  who  had  suffered  deprivation  to  do  better  if  less 
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saleable  work  than  his,  that  he  accepted  their  leisurely  contempt,  their 
silences,  without  resentment. 

After  all,  it  was  inevitable,  he  had  to  make  concessions  to  the  vast 
public  he  commanded,  he  had  to  pay  something  for  a  house  in  London, 
a  cottage  in  Sussex,  a  taxi  ticking  its  heart  out  night  and  day  at  his 
busy  door,  and  he  could  not  expect  to  be  admitted  into  the  white  fold 
of  pauperous  persons  whom  he  had  deliberately  alienated  by  his  brassy 
successes,  his  often  unscrupulous  work. 

When  the  leading  reviews  were  silent  it  did  not  sting  him  as  it  had 
done  in  his  youth ;  he  knew  he  deserved  it. 

But  when,  as  frequently  happened,  the  artist  ran  away  with  the  exile, 
the  critics  were  glad  enough  to  admit  the  unquestionable  fact.  For 
he  was  far  from  unpopular  with  them ;  how  many  times  had  he  paid 
their  debts  recklessly  without  any  trailing  memories  of  his  generosity? 

What  sympathy  and  assistance  had  he  not  brought  them  when  they 
were  wounded  in  the  fields  of  gallantry  ? 

No,  not  for  nothing  had  he  been  called  Our  Gentleman  of  Perpetual 
Succour. 

The  debt  of  an  artist  is  often  the  toll  of  a  Philistine  j  for  Julian, 
in  some  manner,  these  secret  charities  seemed  to  make  it  .straight  between 
himself  and  the  Almighty ;  but  on  those  occasions — rarer  and  rarer  as 
the  years  trickled  by — when  he  stopped  to  think,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  as  if  he  had  ever  been  able  to  do  anything  to  make  things  straight 
with  himself ;  more  and  more  he  avoided  thought  that  tugged  at  the 
roots  of  primary  and  right  ambitions. 

This  appalling,  facile  popularity.  He  simply  could  not  help  doing 
what  was  popular ;  what  in  him  was  absolutely  sincere  and  spontaneous 
happened  to  make  for  success,  his  way  of  thinking,  of  saying  the  best 
of  everybody,  of  eluding  any  kind  of  malice  or  discord. 

Ingenuously  he  kept  on  making  investments  that  paid  heavy  interest. 

His  passion  for  harmony  was  almost  cheap,  he  would  go  to  any 
lengths  to  avoid  friction,  and  he  quivered  like  an  evasive  dog  at  the 
approach  of  hostilities. 

“  I  think  I  must  be  a  naturally  vulgar  person,”  he  said  in  a  sad, 
reflective  moment  td  one  of  those  few  whose  style  may  survive  the  short 
life  on  the  lending  library  shelf. 

His  friend,  distinguished  for  his  enemies,  and  who,  like  so  many 
fine  artists,  was  in  desperate  financial  straits,  consoled  him. 

There  was  always  that  morning  start.  Built  upon  the  Sand. 

‘‘  I  would  have  given  a  year  of  a  most  enjoyable  life  to  have  written 
that  myself,  my  dear  Julian,  and  you  have  been  able  to  create  that 
envy  in  the  most  critical  of  hearts  without  populating  London  with 
people  who  burn  to  murder  you.” 

”  I  know ;  that  is  what  has  ruined  me.  What  can  a  man  be  who  has 
no  enemies?  ”  • 

Yet  he  would  not  have  liked  to  hear  this  statement  of  his  contra¬ 
dicted. 

How  he  dreaded  enemies.  What  a  coward  he  became  as  his  pen 
raced  over  the  paper  and  he  weakly  made  a  hundred  concessions  to  an 
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empty  idealism,  a  feeble  compromise  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  making 
an  enemy.  He  had  come  to  being  able  to  write  a  book  that  people 
could  give  in  perfect  security  to  their  relations  in  the  provinces  as  a 
Christmas  gift,  while  the  leading  reviews  gave  it  consideration  in 
London. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  enemies  there  were. 

Had  he  deserved  them  ? 

Why  had  he  always  seen  precisely  the  right  people  home  ? 

And,  on  the  doorstep  it  had  been  : 

“Oh,  Mr.  Temple,  do  you  think  you  could  possibly  come  in  to 
luncheon  on  Sunday?  We  are  a  sure  find  on  Sunday.” 

“  Delighted.” 

And  there  would  be  luncheon  on  Sunday,  and  somebody  else  advan¬ 
tageous  to  see  home,  and  have  one  of  those  sympathetic  talks  that 
invariably  proved  fertile  of  further  invitations. 

Jacob’s  ladder,  angels  ascending  and  descending  with  outstretched, 
helpful,  white  hands. 

He  had  kept  his  ideals  about  women  to  a  certain  extent;  God  knows 
it  had  not  been  easy,  but  essential,  and  this  miraculous  survival  made 
him  more  popular  than  anything  else,  and  he  knew  exactly  how  to  slip 
out  of  every  tiresome  entanglement  with  some  gesture  that  bore  the 
semblance  of  chivalry. 

Uncomfortably  he  remembered  Violet  Lochelle,  her  wide,  useful 
drawing-room,  so  like  moss  and  moonlight,  her  thin,  white,  triangular 
face,  and  clear,  sunken  eyes,  with  isolate  black  wires  curling  back  over 
the  lids. 

He  recalled  her  cruel  finger  tips,  stained  the  colour  of  raspberries, 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  her  grey  jacket,  her  fuzzy  yellow  hair  under 
the  hard  brim  of  her  felt  hat. 

Her  lawn  shirt  must  have  covered  one  of  those  smooth  crystal  hearts 
impervious  to  temperature 

He  dropped  in  now  and  again  to  pass  the  time  of  day  where  once  he 
used  to  live 

“  Well,  my  dear,  so  you  do  sometimes  look  up  the  ladders  you  kick 
over?  ” 

He  hated  her  to  say  that ;  he  could  not  bear  many  things  true  or 
anything  unpleasant ;  habitually  even-tempered,  he  blazed  rage. 

If  he  had  taken  in  the  past  was  he  not  now  the  giver,  the  coveted 
champagne  at  her  frequent  parties? 

“  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  you  have  cast  your  bread  upon 
the  waters,  and  it  has  been  returned  to  you,  not  after  many  days,  but 
almost  at  once,”  he  longed  to  say,  but  he  only  took  up  his  hat  and 
she  marked  the  sulky  back  of  his  neck  as  he  went  out  between  the  pillars 
of  her  important  door  with  other  regrettable  departures.  Conscience 
disturbed  him  not  a  little.  He  need  not  have  held  the  cool,  raspberry 
finger  tips  quite  so  long  or  quite  so  often,  but  had  he  not  dedicated 
Walters  Pool  to  her,  had  he  not  compromised  her  as  she  had  desired, 
knowing  he  was  perfectly  safe,  as  she  had  all  the  money  and  Lochelle 
existed  on  an  allowance  from  her  purse? 
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Had  she  not,  like  most  of  them,  been  older  than  he,  and  had  he, 
even  at  that  early  date,  been  so  unspotted  by  the  world  to  consider  that 
the  strong  position  for  her? 

“  At  rock  bottom  she  is  sentimental,  and  like  all  sentimental  people  . 

cruel.”  And  he  dismissed  her.  I 

But  to-night  the  man  over  the  dinner  tray  and  the  piles  of  corrected 
proofs  gave  himself  up  to  his  good  mood,  a  visitation  of  grace  that  j 

invariably  returned  to  him.  In  that  golden  hour  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  make  mental  mistakes  or  evasions,  to  disguise  the  wrong 
values,  to  deny  the  right  ones. 

Nor,  in  such  moods,  did  he  desire  to  do  so — his  salvation,  though 
temporary,  was  complete.  ; 

He  marvelled  at  himself ;  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not  wholly 
perished,  that  vision  was  still  possible  as  into  the  magic  circle  of  serenity 
floated  all  manner  of  semi-forgotten  things  that  had  gone,  so  waste-  ^ 

fully  it  now  seemed,  to  his  making. 

He  told  himself  that  had  it  not  been  for  Morgan  he  would  have 
perished  and  left  his(  bones  in  the  desert,  and  he  almost  wished  she  had 
never  come  to  stamp  him  forever,  in  spite  of  extensive  wanderings,  with 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  “  What  she  gave  me,”  he  said  to  himself, 

”  could  not  cure  me  of  my  miserable  infirmities,  but  her  gifts  have 
proved  a  continuing  remedy  that  periodically  deliver  me  from  my 
abominable  self. 

She  had  pointed  out  his  errors  in  style  so  that  passages  in  his  books 
nauseated  him.  But  he  knew  his  errors  in  style  had  been  nothing  to  his 
errors  in  life.  j 

.Morgan,  the  first  ladder,  the  legitimate  ladder,  the  celestial  ladder, 

Morgan  whom  he  had  drawn  out  of  a  handful  of  introductions  when  1 

he  had  arrived  in  London  from  Oxford  and  a  useful  year  in  Paris. 

It  had  been  August — one  of  those  London  Augusts  of  blind  houses, 
stray  cats,  and  dry  leaves,  with  the  usual  scattering  of  persons  left 
behind  to  get  into  mischief. 

Morgan  always  spent  August  in  London;  she  enjoyed  it  empty  of 
everybody  except  those  who  remained  because  of  her. 

The  lift  shot  up  to  a  top  flat  in  Knightsbridge,  and  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  little  study  into  which  he  was  ushered  Julian  could 
see  the  heavy  brown  trees  of  Hyde  Park. 

However  long,  however  often,  however  intimately  one  sees  a  friend, 
one  sees  them  at  some  moment  once  and  forever. 

Like  some  photograph,  the  flash-light  impression  lives  on  to  contradict 
others  that  follow  it. 

The  first  time  that  Julian  saw  Morgan,  he  saw  her  then  and  forever, 
and  now,  looking  back  a  good  decade,  he  saw  her  not  at  those  closer  ^ 

quarters  which  had  been  theirs  before  they  parted,  but  as  he  had  seen 
her  on  that  first  stuffy  day  in  August 

She  w'as  sitting  on  a  shallow  sofa  surrounded  by  books  and  sheaves 
of  typewriting,  swimming,  it  seemed  to  him,  in  a  sea  of  papers,  and 
just  as  one  learns  to  associate  the  idle  moments  of  some  women  with  a 
sofa,  he  was  to  learn  to  associate  Morgan’s  work  with  the  dark  couch 
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near  the  fire.  As  she  rose  to  greet  him,  waves  of  paper  fell  to  the 
ground. 

She  was  of  medium  height,  and  she  stood  with  her  hand  on  her  hip 
throwing  her  weight  on  to  her  left  side,  her  right  leg  bent  like  that 
of  a  Greek  figure  on  a  frieze,  and  rubbed  the  palm  of  her  hand 
over  her  wide  brow  as  if  to  scatter  thoughts  that  crowded  behind  it, 
pushing  back  her  rough  hair. 

He  was  to  watch  her  return  to  that  attitude  over  and  over  again  and 
mark  how  her  body  was  classic,  while  her  face,  though  not  irregular, 
was  romantic  and  disturbing  as  the  first  strains  of  a  violin. 

Spreading  his  bony  hands  to  the  weak  flame  of  the  neglected  fire, 
he  could  not  to-day  think  without  nostalgia  of  that  face  he  had  made 
so  little  effort  not  to  lose. 

It  was  such  a  miracle  of  smooth,  pale  loveliness,  of  generous  and 
sincere  contours,  that  you  simply  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
whether  you  wanted  to  stroke  it  or  kiss  it  or  leave  it  divinely  alone  in 
its  own  kind  glory. 

It  gave  you  that  weak,  helpless  sensation  of  delight  that  can  overtake 
and  paralyse  one  at  the  sight  of  a  young  donkey  or  a  Persian  kitten. 
She  was  the  sort  of  woman  that  made  others  of  her  sex,  however  safe 
in  their  love,  fearful  of  leaving  her  with  their  men,  and  this  magnetism 
in  Morgan  was  all  the  stronger  because  effortless  and  involuntary ; 
indeed,  there  were  occasions  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  her 
misfortune. 

Her  eyes,  over  bright,  startled,  did  not  seem  ever  to  have  become 
accustomed  to  admiration,  and  her  eyebrows,  russet  and  straight,  were 
divorced  from  the  eyelid  in  a  way  that  gave  her  an  expression  of 
continual  and  amiable  surprise.  Whatever  her  age  was  it  was  the 
right  age. 

Looking  down  upon  her,  despite  all  this  amiability,  Julian  had  been 
vaguely  aware  that  the  lower  lip  of  her  thin,  sweet  mouth — still 
thinner  in  its  smile — was  shadowed  by  some  knowledge  not  altogether 
flattering  to  mankind. 

Her  beauty  had  that  rare  quality  that  could  have  made  it  an  occu¬ 
pation  and  an  adventure  in  the  world  without  further  aim  than  its  own 
destiny;  Julian  was  soon  to  discover  that  she  had  many  activities 
besides  the  emotions  created  by  her  disturbing  person. 

She  was  perpetually  busy,  not  feverishly  so,  but  deliberate  and  con¬ 
centrate,  writing,  correcting  proofs,  answering  letters,  tossing  papers 
into  the  titanic  wastepaper  basket  at  her  side. 

“  You  know  I  am  slow,”  she  told  Julian,  turning  her  shining  eyes 
upon  him,  and  abstractedly  making  room  for  him  beside  her  on  the 
wide  sofa  among  the  papers. 

“  All  my  life  I  have  been  slow;  it  takes  me  ages  to  read  a  book, 
ages  to  write  a  thousand  words,  ages  to  make  up  my  mind,  oh,  ages 
and  ages  to  make  up  my  mind.  It  would  be  so  much  better  if  I  could 
allow  someone  else  to  do  it  for  me,  but  I  can’t  do  that.  When  I  go 
to  a  theatre  it  is  only  a  week  later  I  fully  realise  what  it  was  all  about — 
I  only  enjoy  a  thing  days  afterwards. 
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“  I  am  not  stupid,  not  that;  I  get  there  in  the  end,  and  then  no 
detail  escapes  me.”  And  when  she  mentioned  it  he  recognised  that 
candid  slowness  in  her  eyes. 

He  had  been  too  young  at  that  early  date  to  know  how  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  her  gifts  were  born  of  this  slow  labour ;  how  she  was  like 
a  mother  carrying  a  child  over  time  and  bringing  it  forth  with  teeth. 

Very  soon  Julian  had  been  always  there. 

“  You’re  a  perfect  pest,”  she  would  say,  and  all  her  friends  echoed, 
“  He’s  a  perfect  pest.” 

He  was  young  enough  for  that. 

He  used  to  turn  up  after  breakfast  while  Morgan  was  reading  her 
letters  in  her  bath,  and  he  would  lounge  about  turning  over  the  last 
books  she  had  been  reviewing  or  tinkling  tunes  on  the  piano. 

In  the  window  was  a  bullfinch  who  could  whistle  the  “  Marseillaise,” 
and  the  door  of  the  cage  was  always  open,  and  sometimes  the  bullfinch 
would  be  within,  sometimes  without,  perched  on  the  domed  summit 
competing  lustily  with  the  piano. 

At  last  Morgan  would  come  in  smelling  faintly  of  verbena,  gripping 
her  heavy  post,  her  narrow  feet  hastily  thrust  into  scarlet  leather  bed¬ 
room  slippers  with  noisy  heels. 

”  Good  heavens,”  she  would  say,  “  you — already  here  !  ” 

”  Must  I  go?  ” 

”  Well,  if  you  stay  you  must  keep  quiet.” 

And  she  would  start  her  scribbling,  pausing  with  her  chin  in  her 
hand  to  think,  not  of  him,  but  of  those  many  other  things  he  found 
so  tedious. 

He  grew  to  loathe  her  work  and  her  papers,  impatient  when  her  eyes 
were  full  of  what  she  was  doing,  and  inattentive  to  him. 

The  hours  would  be  punctuated  by  Rosalie,  the  French  maid,  coming 
in  with  messages  from  the  telephone. 

He  would  soon  begin  to  feel  bored,  and  he  would  start  fiddling 
with  everything  on  her  mantelpiece. 

He  would  take  up  the  crystal  globe  from  its  ebony  stand  and  try 
to  see  a  vision  in  it;  he  would  take  up  the  amethyst  dolphin  by  its 
fragile  tail ;  he  would  remove  the  miniature  ivory  Madonna  from 
her  silver  shrine. 

Morgan  would  cry, 

”  Do  please,  please  put  her  down;  you  will  drop  her.” 

”  I  never  drop  anything,  it’s  not  my  way ;  but  I  expect  I  drive 
you  to  the  verge  of  lunacy.  I  think  I  shall  go  out  for  a  bit  and  get 
some  flowers.”  And  he  would  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  an 
armful  he  could  ill  afford. 

Then  in  a  few  minutes  : — 

”  I’m  so  afraid  -they  will  die  if  I  don’t  put  them  in  water.  As  it 
is,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  very  fresh.  I  believe  the  girl  cheated 
me;  ”  and  Morgan  would  have  to  ring  for  Rosalie  to  bring  vases,  and 
further  time  would  be  w'asted  in  admiration. 

”  But  why,  why  do  you  put  up  with  him,  Morgan?  Why  in  heaven’s 
name  do  you  put  up  with  him?  ”  her  friends  would  ask  her. 
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Her  slowness  found  no  answer,  till  one  day  she  quoted  : 


Our  low  life  was  the  levels  and  the  nights. 

He’s  for  the  morning. 

“Oh,  but  Morgan,  you,  too,  you,  too,  are  for  the  morning?”  he 
cried. 

“  No,  no,  my  dear,  not  that  now;  many  things,  but  not  that.  Go 
and  see  Cicily  Roche,  she  is  a  best  seller  and  she  will  tell  you  how 
it  is  done,  and  you  will  meet  heaps  and  heaps  of  useful  people  at  her 
house,  and  if  you  meet  Violet  Lochelle  and  she  asks  you  to  go  round 
to  her  place,  go.” 

“  What  I  am  afraid  of,”  said  Michelle,  the  woman  doctor  with 
large  feet,  who  used  to  drop  in  most  evenings,  “  What  I  am  afraid  of 
is  that  he  is  going  to  be  your  particular  little  bit  of  trouble  ” ;  and  she 
plunged  the  fine  hand  of  a  surgeon  into  the  coal-box,  threw  a  piece 
of  coal  on  the  fire,  and  wiped  her  fingers  on  her  stockings. 

“I  do  wish  you  would  give  up  that  revolting  habit,”  Morgan 
would  say. 

An  inexpressibly  sweet  smile  would  light  Michelle’s  plain  face  as 
she  looked  at  Julian  with  quiet  humour  in  her  small,  keen  eyes ;  there 
had  been  that  triangular  sympathy  that  can  now  and  again  exist  between 
two  persons  who  love  a  third. 

Tall  and  gaunt,  Michelle  would  stand  by  the  chimney-piece  smoking 
innumerable  cigarettes,  and  when  the  fire  failed  she  would  again  revive 
it  from  the  coal-box ;  again  wipe  her  fingers  on  her  stockings. 

Michelle  had  been  a  very  great  comfort. 

“  I  come  of  a  family  of  confirmed  hypochondriacs,”  Julian  had  told 
her.  “  They  all  think  they  are  dying  of  tuberculosis  or  cancer  or 
angina  pectoris,  and  they  all  die  of  old  age.  I  am  always  thinking 
I  have  one  of  the  three ;  the  only  difference  about  me  is  that  I  do  not 
particularly  care  if  I  die  of  it  or  not.” 

He  would  rush  round  to  Michelle  with  his  hand  to  a  pain  somewhere. 

Gravely,  in  the  little  surgery,  she  would  feel  his  pulse,  looking  not 
at  him,  but  straight  in  front  of  her.  Never  had  he  felt  a  touch  so 
light,  so  certain. 

She  would  console  him. 

“  Nothing  of  any  consequence,  but  I  will  give  you  a  strong  tonic. 
What  flavour  do  you  like — or,  rather,  least  mind? — peppermint, 
orange?  ”  and  she  would  draw  a  fountain  pen  from  her  breast  pocket 
and  write  out  a  prescription  with  the  same  professional  gravity. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  would  be  feeling  a  different  man. 

“  A  different  man,  altogether,  Morgan.  Her  prescriptions  are  really 
wonderful.  What  should  we  do  without  Michelle?” 

“  What  indeed,”  Morgan  would  reply,  her  face  trembling,  possibly  at 
the  coloured  water  with  the  orange  flavour. 

He  would  go  out  to  luncheon  with  Violet  Lochelle  to  come  tumbling 
back  to  Morgan  soon  after  three  o’clock. 

At  that  time  he  was  like  a  faithful  puppy ;  wherever  he  went,  what¬ 
ever  he  found,  he  would  come  rushing  back  to  her  with  it.  He  could 
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enjoy  nothing  without  her.  If  he  was  at  the  theatre  and  the  play 
was  good,  he  was  only  in  an  agony  to  be  without  her  appreciation. 

And  outside  flattery  did  not  suffice. 

“  Morgan,  Morgan,  you  simply  must  listen  to  this.  Cicily  Roche 
says  there  is  something  that  Guy  de  Maupassant  has  not  said  and  I  have 
said  it,”  and  he  would  throw  himself  down  by  her  patient  side  and 
start  reading,  his  hand  shaking  with  the  excitement  of  creation. 

She  would  check  him  pitilessly. 

“  Do  strike  out  that  slippery  sentence  about  the  acacia  tree.  Do  try 
to  do  with  fewer  whiches.  You  have  said  illuminating  twice;  it’s  not 
a  word  one  can  possibly  use  twice. 

****** 

The  days  passed.  A  faint,  a  very  faint,  irritation  began  to  creep  into 
his  attitude  towards  Morgan  and  to  poison  their  relationship. 

She  had  so  many  devoted  friends  whom  he  found  tiresome,  and 
there  was  that  evening  Morgan  in  black  crife  de  Chine  and  a  pearl 
necklace  who  was  constantly  out  to  dinner  and  going  to  restaurants  and 
plays  with  friends  of  older  standing  than  himself.  Most  of  all  he 
detested  her  work,  the  scattered  papers  that  took  her  from  him  more 
than  the  friends. 

She  had  yet  another  habit  that  maddened  him.  If  he  persuaded  her 
to  put  the  papers  aside  so  that  she  could  give  herself  over  to  conversa¬ 
tion,  she  would  then  do  needle-work.  With  coloured  wools,  over  a 
huge  piece  of  linen,  she  would  embroider  ridiculous  proud  birds  on 
fruit  trees,  and  as  he  was  about  to  communicate  to  her  his  latest  thought 
on  life,  she  would  pucker  her  forehead  and  pull  a  long  skein  out  of  a 
huge  bag  full  of  tangles. 

When  he  asked  her  if  she  could  not  for  once  do  nothing,  she  would 
answer  : 

“I  simply  can’t;  it  makes  me  miserable;  besides  it  is  going  to  be 
beautiful;  it  will  take  a  long  time,  but  it  will  be  like  the  Garden  of 
Eden  when  I  have  finished  it.” 

It  would  annoy  him  that  her  hands,  made,  he  felt,  for  love,  or  at 
least  decoration,  should  be  so  often  stained  with  ink  or  pricked  by  the 
needle. 

She  went  often  to  Paris,  where  she  had  a  tiny  flat  near  the  Bois ;  to 
Italy,  where  she  had  pitched  another  tent  near  Pisa. 

Julian  would  meet  the  boat  train  at  Victoria. 

Walking  up  and  down  in  the  smell  of  stable  and  milk-cans,  he  had 
known  how,  whatever  else  faded,  Victoria  Station  would  be  eternally 
haunted  by  her  ghost,  neat  with  the  extra  care  of  the  habitual  traveller, 
her  pale  face  muffled  in  dim  veils. 

He  would  at  once  recognise  her  walk  along  the  platform,  the  walk 
of  a  woman  with  an  independent  income  who  could  get  on  alone,  of  a 
woman  who  had  lived  true  to  her  own  particular  code.  Though  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  be  more  sophisticated,  more  civilised,  than 
she  was,  when  he  saw  that  walk  he  \vondered  if  her  origins  had  perhaps 
been  wild  and  natural,  if  she  had  not  been  the  child  of  some  mountain 
pass,  some  high  castle  set  into  a  rock. 
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They  would  drive  back  from  Victoria  in  a  taxi  under  London  lamps, 
and  he  would  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  other  couples  whom  he  secretly 
envied  despite  their  vulgarity. 

After  months  of  making  room  for  him  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  he  was 
getting  no  nearer  to  her,  making  no  headway  whatsoever.  While  she 
poured  forth  tenderness  on  all  manner  of  objects,  from  the  bullfinch 
to  the  charwoman,  there  was  about  her  regard  for  him  a  lack  of  senti¬ 
ment  that  wounded  and  left  him  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  back. 

Without  any  obvious  barriers  she  was  inaccessible. 

He  was  constantly  watching  for  some  side  channel  through  which  he 
might  slip  into  the  wide  sea  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  her,  but 
just  as  he  was  watching  she  would  turn  wide,  guileless  eyes  upon  him 
with  some  casual  question,  and  he  would  be  disarmed  and  powerless. 

Meanwhile,  from  her  many  introductions,  he  was  forging  an  extremely 
strong  and  useful  chain  of  advantageous  acquaintances,  and  he  was 
tossed  on  from  delightful  house  to  delightful  house. 

Not  that  he  pushed  ;  he  was  not  pushing ;  it  happened,  and  he  allowed 
it  to  happen. 

In  those  days  he  had  never  stayed  long  anywhere;  he  was  restless, 
and  his  urge  was  towards  the  flat  in  Knightsbridge  and  the  sofa  near 
the  fire,  back  “  Like  Bottom  the  Weaver,  ever  fresh  garlanded  from 
the  hands  of  some  new  Titania,”  as  Morgan  put  it. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  May,  after  luncheon,  he  had  been  as  usual 
rocking  from  foot  to  foot  on  the  hearth-rug  looking  down  at  Morgan. 

Suddenly  he  threw  away  his  cigarette,  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  put  his  thumb  and  his  forefinger  round  her  left  wrist.  He 
could  feel  the  small  bones  and  the  vigorous  pulse  beating. 

It  had  been  August  when  she  had  first  touched  his  imagination  in  five 
minutes,  and  it  had  taken  him  till  May  to  take  her  hand. 

The  sense  of  contact  with  someone  who  had  become  so  necessary  to 
him,  someone  known  so  long  yet  hitherto  untouched,  was  an  extraordinary 
shock.  It  surprised  him  to  feel  how  warm  she  was;  somehow  he  had 
expected  her  to  be  cool  as  running  water. 

Slowly,  over  her  bare  throat  and  smooth  cheeks  a  faint  rose  colour 
spread  itself  till  it  met  her  hair,  and  where  it  died  away  leaving  her  pale, 
he  kissed  her  abortively  two  or  three  times. 

It  had,  of  course,  been  this  way  with  him  often  before,  despite  his 
youth,  too  often,  but  never  the  least  like  this. 

Thoughtfully  Morgan  had  looked  at  him ;  with  despair  in  her  eyes 
and  welcome  on  her  mouth,  full  of  weariness,  of  patient  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable,  of  a  knowledge  beyond  his  comprehension. 

“  Why  the  devil,”  she  had  said,  “  why  the  devil  couldn’t  you  leave 
me  alone?  ” 

“  I’ve  already  done  that  far  too  long,”  and,  with  all  the  humility 
of  the  right  kind  of  conqueror,  he  had  taken  Morgan  in  his  arms.  But 
what  a  peril  is  victory,  and  how  few  persons  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

So  meditated  the  maturer  Julian  of  to-day  as  he  re-lived  that  hour 
now  ten  years  ago. 

Like  most  persons  who  are  economical  over  their  preludes,  Morgan 
had  been  generous  in  her  surrenders,  and  with  the  obstinacy  of  the 
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unstable  he  penetrated  into  the  remotest  possibilities  of  her  admirable 
heart. 

Sensitive  as  he  was,  he  very  soon  learnt  he  could  never  compete  with 
her  unerring  touch  on  life.  She  never  made  a  mistake,  her  gestures, 
her  charities,  her  silences,  the  breaking  of  those  silences,  were  all 
instinctively  and  perfectly  right. 

Yet  he  had  known 

A.h,  fool,  but  there  is  one  heart  you 
Shall  never  take  her  to  ..  . 

without  which  knowledge  the  affair  would  have  had  but  little  savour 
for  him. 

For  a  short  space  he  was  drunk  with  triumph,  with  extravagant 
adoration,  and  he  was  carried  down  stream  on  the  current  of  a  vitality 
swifter,  younger,  if  less  deep  than  her  own. 

Rapidly  all  the  old  routine  of  her  former  active  life  was  broken  up. 

They  went  dowm  to  Kew  Gardens  to  be  alone,  and  found  everyone 
else  there  for  the  same  reason.  They  went  to  the  one  restaurant  in 
London  where  you  meet  no  one,  and  where  they  found  all  their  enemies 
and  some  of  their  friends.  They  were  always  together. 

They  went  to  a  big  ball  at  the  Albert  Hall  as  the  princess  and  the 
swineherd ;  and  a  very  nice  princess  and  a  very  nice  swineherd. 

She  exposed  them  recklessly  to  the  talk  a  rich  woman  can  expect 
who  is  constantly  in  the  company  of  an  impecunious  man  younger  than 
herself,  talk  to  which  he  was  as  indifferent  as  she  was. 

They  came  home  so  late  that  she  could  no  longer  get  up  in  the 
morning,  and  when  he  came  round  to  take  her  out  to  luncheon  he  would 
find  her  only  just  ready. 

Her  friends  dropped  off  one  by  one  as  she  was  nearly  always  out,  and, 
to  Julian’s  great  joy,  the  detested  papers  became  fewer. 

She  no  longer  went  to  Paris  or  to  Italy,  but  lived  betw'een  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  her  flat. 

She  felt  that  all  the  reasonableness  was  passing  out  of  life. 

About  this  time  he  l;egan  to  write  seriously,  to  write  well  v/ith  long 
concentration,  better  than  he  had  ever  written  before,  better  indeed 
than  he  was  ever  to  write  again.  He  started  Built  upon  the  Sand. 

He  became  absorbed,  soaked  in  his  work  for  dazed,  hectic  hours, 
returning  to  fetch  her  long  after  the  appointed  time,  and  then  only  to 
read  what  he  had  written  and  to  consult  her  as  to  further  chapters. 

Intolerant  as  he  was  to  criticism,  he  knew  the  value  of  her  judgment 
and  would  with  fury  correct  on  her  advice. 

He  and  she  agreed  how,  as  the  book  was  to  appear  in  the  spring,  it 
was  advisable  to  keep  up  useful  connections,  so  they  went  out  a  good 
deal  amongst  those  necessary  people  to  whom  she  had  introduced  him. 
At  last,  declaring  that  he  could  stand  the  distractions  of  London  no 
longer,  he  went  away  with  his  book  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  finish  it  in 
Surrey.  Morgan  left  him  to  his  w'ork  and  remained  in  London.  She 
had  grown  strangely  disoeuvree ;  she  who  had  wanted  an  extra  month  to 
the  year,  an  extra  week  to  the  month,  an  extra  day  to  the  week,  now 
no  longer  knew  how  to  fill  the  once  packed  life  that  had  been  hers. 
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She  would  wraste  hours  feeding  the  bullfinch,  smoking,  lighting  one 
match  after  the  other,  contemplating  the  flame  aimlessly  and  throwing 
the  charred  stick  into  the  grate. 

The  needlework  alone  progressed  and  the  large  birds  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  the  linen,  the  trees  were  prodigal  of  pomegranates  and 
oranges. 

Michelle  still  came.  She  would  find  Morgan  waiting. 

Ludicrously  unconventional  herself,  she  had  a  strong  vein  of  conven¬ 
tion  where  others  were  concerned.  She  cautioned  Morgan  against  talk. 

“It  vulgarises  things  so,”  she  said  as  a  last  resource,  and  added,  at 
Morgan’s  movement  of  indifference,  “  Not  that  I  am  not  perfectly  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  those  who  love  greatly  so  much  as  those  who  can  pay 
largely,  w'ho  are  forgiven  in  these  days,  ”  for  Michelle,  who  had  known  the 
struggle  for  existence,  dealt  out  the  brutal  truth  to  those  whom  she  loved 
with  the  same  relentlessness  she  would  have  used  had  she  been  hostile. 

She  drew  Morgan  down  on  her  knee  and  took  her  thin  face  between 
her  tender,  medical  fingers. 

“  My  girl,  my  girl,”  she  said  gently,  “  you  are  not  going  to  allow 
yourself  to  lose  your  looks.  When  I  look  at  you,  Morgan,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  the  soul,  for,  in  your  case, 
this  complicated  and  often  disgusting  machinery  we  call  the  body  is 
stamped  from  within  by  some  force  that  seems  to  me  little  short  of 
divine.” 

“  So  that  is  what  the  medical  journals  call  Beauty,  which  I  am 
rapidly  losing  with  everything  else  that  is  slipping  away,”  Morgan 
admitted  helplessly 

“  And  I  shall  be  left  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  However,  that  is  my 
particular  job  in  life,”  and  Michelle  buttoned  up  her  old  trench  coat 
and  went  out  into  the  night. 

It  had  been  on  a  Sunday,  a  Sunday  in  the  country,  that  Julian  had 
finished  the  book  at  Vine  Cottage. 

Well  he  remembered  that  Sunday,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  had  seen 
Morgan  forever  that  first  August  day  in  the  Knightsbridge  flat,  he  had 
seen  her  forever  once  again  in  the  ugly  Surrey  parlour  where  he  had 
been  lodging  for  two  weeks. 

He  had  telephoned  to  her  from  the  little  post  office  early  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  she  had  come  down  to  fetch  him. 

She  passed  under  the  dripping  vine  of  the  porch  and  sat  down'  at  the 
rickety  table  before  the  dim  cruet. 

The  landlady,  destitute  of  originality,  had  done  her  heavy  best ; 
dark  slabs  of  filleted  plaice,  cutlets  supporting  themselves  against  a 
tepid  mound  of  lumpy  mashed  potato,  apple  tart,  and  very  yellow 
custard. 

Morgan  had  taken  off  her  loose  gloves  and  brown  felt  hat.  It  had 
been  raining  during  the  drive  from  the  station,  and  the  cold  rain  had 
come  in  through  the  left  window  and  sprinkled  her  hair,  leaving  one 
cheek  pinker  than  the  other.  Wrapped  to  the  chin  in  a  tweed  coat  made 
out  of  a  travelling  rug,  she  shone  as  such  women  do  in  rough  clothes, 
disturbing  him,  touching  his  imagination  as  she  had  done  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  her  in  London 
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Perhaps  they  had  never  been  better  friends  than  that  evening  in  the 
train,  with  the  finished  book  in  the  attache  case  between  them. 

How  had  he  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  leave  her? 

The  book  burst  upon  an  astonished  world,  and  Morgan  sent  the  quilt 
with  the  proud  birds  to  be  lined  with  crimson  silk.  All  Morgan’s 
friends  said  she  had  written  the  book,  and  some  of  them  added  that 
Julian  had  finished  the  quilt,  and  there  may  have  been  subterranean  truth 
in  both  statements. 

But  Julian  had  written  Built  upon  the  Sand  right  enough;  his  head 
swam,  invitations  poured  in,  reviews  poured  in,  and  now  he  had  to  be 
consoled  when  they  were  over-critical,  lifted  out  of  rage  and  despair. 
At  a  word  of  criticism,  the  literary  world  became  peppered  with  his 
enemies,  bristling  with  conspirators  plotting  to  ruin  the  career  of  a  new 
rival. 

He  laughed  now  to  think  of  how  daily  he  had  brought  his  post  to 
Morgan’s  knee  in  alternating  moods  of  rapture,  dejection,  and 
pugnacity.  More,  more,  more  about  himself. 

One  night  after  a  supper  party  at  the  Ritz  he  turned  up  at  the  flat 
in  Knightsbridge  very  late  indeed.  He  stood  in  the  low  doorw'ay,  a 
long,  thin  young  man  in  a  smoking  jacket  and  a  black  tie,  and  he  looked 
at  .Morgan  sitting  in  the  hollowed  corner  of  the  black  sofa  under  the 
lamp.  She  had  on  a  cherry  coloured  under-dress  and  a  purple  wrapper, 
and  a  purple  leather  slipper  was  dropping  from  one  of  her  bare  feet 

Her  book  was  face  downwards  beside  her,  and  he  felt  with  discom¬ 
fiture  that  she  had  been  thinking,  not  reading. 

Quietly  he  had  gone  to  the  fire  and  made  it  up  with  logs  and  the 
l)ellows. 

One  of  those  golden  moods  that  were  to  save  him  forever  from  perdi¬ 
tion  had  been  upon  him  that  night,  and  he  dropped  down  at  her  feet, 
huddled ;  he  threw  one  arm  across  her  knees  and  took  her  bare  foot  in  his 
warm  hand. 

“  How  cold  you  are,  darling,”  he  told  her. 

He  had  carried  into  the  twenties  the  movements,  the  attitudes  of 
childhood,  a  preservation  devastating  to  women,  since  it  evokes  their 
mission  in  life.  Sometimes  Morgan  had  felt  the  debt  to  be  easily  on 
her  side. 

He  w’as  a  very  different  young  man  to  the  one  who  had  first  taken 
her  hand;  he  had  learnt  a  great  deal.  The  dreams  she  had  given  him. 
She  must  have  given  men  dreams  as  some  men  give  women  children. 
She  had  lost  flesh,  and  it  was  not  an  improvement,  for  it  sharpened  her, 
rendered  her  more  obvious,  robbed  her  of  misty  subtleties  that  had  left 
her  perfections  vague. 

The  colour  of  her  lips  had  faded,  and  they  were  dry  and  pale,  and 
seemed  to  breathe  continually  a  hot  and  wasting  atmosphere,  and  the 
serenity  of  her  face  had  given  way  to  a  troubled  disquietude. 

He  fell  to  talking  of  what  they  had  done  for  each  other,  and,  at 
last,  he  had  spoken  only  of  what  she  had  done  for  him. 

“  You  see,”  he  said,  wdth  honest  despair,  “  I  had  meant  to  bring 
you  so  much,  and  somehow  I  seem  to  have  taken  everything.” 
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She  plunged  her  hand  into  his  shaggy  hair.  “  I  know,”  she  said, 
“  I  know,  but  it’s  all  perfectly  right,  all  absolutely  my  fault;  I  have 
always  known  from  the  first  that  you  were  like  that.” 

Always  kind,  she  was  not  less  so  that  night  than  she  had  been  on 
previous  ones ;  kinder,  yet  intentionally  or  unintentionally  she  made  him 
feel  as  never  before  her  enormous  and  unpossessable  value. 

Through  veils  of  sweetness  untouched  by  any  squalors,  they  both  were 
penetrated  by  the  desperate  distress  of  the  fugitive  in  life. 

She  spared  him  while  she  condemned ;  she  ravished  him  with  tender¬ 
ness,  terrified  him  with  consolations. 

When  at  length  the  day  trembled  in  the  room,  he  was  shocked  to  see 
her  face  in  the  silver  light;  the  wet  eyes  ravaged,  but  undegraded,  and 
over  her  beauty  a  fleeting  devastation  that  made  it  more  desirable  than 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

Shaken  to  pieces  by  the  knowledge  of  the  cross  roads  under  her 
resolute  feet,  he  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  suddenly  years  older  than 
she  was,  wiser  than  her,  saving  permanent  things  for  her  out  of  the 
flames,  telling  her  it  must  always  hurt,  reassuring  her  with  memories 
of  humiliations  escaped. 

Together  they  rose  to  temporal  places  of  uninhabitable  heights.  Next 
evening  he  had  got  heil  last  letter  : — 

Darling, 

W’^hen  you  get  this  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Paris  with  Michelle. 

Think  of  me  on  the  boat  with  my  face  towards  home. 

As  for  us,  nous  n' croons  plus  rien,  absolument  rien  a  nous  dire. 

Michelle  was  right;  you  were  becoming  my  little  bit  of 
trouble.  Some  women  like  it,  but  I  can’t  bear  it. 

Morgan. 

He  had  put  this  letter  in  his  pocket  and  he  had  thought  of  Morgan 
walking  under  the  second  chestnut  blossoms  in  Paris  in  her  dark  blue 
cape,  probably,  as  it  was  autumn  when  she  left  him;  and  with  her 
would  be  Michelle,  the  woman  doctor,  with  the  large  feet  and  heavenly 
smile. 

Morgan  would  say  : 

”  I  cannot  go  out  with  you  in  that  impossible  coat,  Michelle.” 

Yet  she  Mould  end  in  going  out  with  her,  walking  doM'n  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  Michelle  gently  triumphant  in  the  oily  trench  coat  like  that  of 
a  post-war  tramp,  and  a  felt  hat  that  had  served  as  an  umbrella  for 
years  squashed  down  on  her  short,  iron-grey  hair. 

He  wondered  what  hat  Morgan  would  be  wearing  on  the  Bacchanalian 
spiral  locks  that  were  the  colour  of  the  darker  chestnuts  that  fell  plump, 
plump,  on  the  damp  ground  at  Versailles — would  it  be  the  broad,  black- 
felt  one,  or  the  close  one  with  the  gold  wings  ? 

He  knew  there  Mas  nothing  he  could  do,  nothing  he  could  say, 
nothing  he  could  write  that  could  prevent  her  from  being  happy  again 
very  soon ;  he  was  not  glad  at  that  knowledge,  and  he  had  the  shame 
to  be  sorry  that  he  was  not  glad. 

Well,  he  had  had  to  go  out  to  dinner  on  that  night  of  loss  as  on  other 
nights. 
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During  dinner,  as  the  wine  was  good,  the  talk  mostly  about  himself, 
he,  more  or  less,  forgot,  though  he  stayed  late  fearful  of  the  muffled 
pain  that  surely  enough,  like  neuralgia  in  a  tooth,  attacked  him  when 
he  was  out  in  the  empty  street.  He  was  extraordinarily  hurt  by  what 
she  had  said  about  home.  Never  for  one  moment,  then,  could  home 
have  been  with  him. 

He  passed  her  dark  flat.  How  fond  he  had  been  of  her ;  that  was 
quite  different  from  being  in  love ;  he  would  be  in  love  a  hundred  times 
again,  but  never  so  fond  of  anybody. 

When  he  got  home  he  sat  down,  and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  answered 
her  few  lines  with  many  careful  pages.  That  night,  indeed,  not  with¬ 
out  sincerity,  he  had  contributed  extensively  to  literature. 

Brooding  over  the  dying  fire  in  the  expensive  room,  teasing  the  embers 
with  the  poker,  the  Julian  of  to-day  wondered  if  she  had  kept  that 
letter;  being  Morgan,  probably  not. 

Ten  educative  years  had  never  brought  him  anyone  who  could  give 
so  much  and  heal  so  rapidly.  It  was,  he  thought,  her  innate  healthiness, 
her  hatred  of  wounds  and  paralysis  of  any  kind. 

He  saw  her  again  beside  the  unmitigated  realism  of  Michelle,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  Bois,  the  leaves  falling,  the  wind  blowing  her  long  cape  into 
a  wing,  her  limp  skirt  clinging  to  her  clean-cut  knees,  passing  through 
life  and  decay  dispensing  dreams  and  inexhaustible  life. 

Very  wearily,  the  Best  Seller  had  a  steaming  bath,  dressed  to  go 
out,  walking  up  Knightsbridge  after  that  sedentary  day  that  is  the 
writer’s  penance. 

There  was  still  time,  plenty  of  time,  to  go  round  the  world.  He 
could  do  it  so  well,  so  very  well,  with  every  intelligence ;  with  his  brain, 
his  tough  body,  and  that  strange,  floating  information  that  people  called 
the  spirit. 

He  would  save  so  much,  including  his  soul,  alive. 

He  would  not  have  to  go  to  the  Private  View  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  see  all  the  ageing  faces  of  the  persons  in  the  social  race,  the 
frightened  expression  of  those  terrified  of  being  left  behind. 

He  would  no  longer  slip  into  the  stalls  on  first  nights  and  hear  people 
say:  “  There’s  Julian.” 

Yet  how  comfortable  it  made  him  feel  when  he  heard  them  say  that, 
how'  safe. 

At  the  top  of  Knightsbridge  he  stood  still.  On  his  left  was  the  dim 
park  full  of  murmuring  and  concealed  life ;  on  his  right  was  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  full  of  suffering  and  chloroform,  w’hile  down  the  road  he  could 
see  the  large  lighted  house  to  which  he  was  invited  for  that  night. 

He  could  almost  hear  the  clatter  of  supper  plates,  the  loud  competi¬ 
tion  of  inane  voices  to  which  he  was  bidden  to  contribute,  and  which 
suddenly  terrified  him. 

He  stood  on  the  kerb  as  he  had  stood  on  the  threshold  of  Morgan’s 
flat  ten  years  ago  :  a  pale,  thin,  sensuous  young  man  in  a  concave  white 
waistcoat,  rocking  from  foot  to  foot 

There  was  still  time,  still  heaps  of  time  to  go  round  the  world. 

But  he  did  not  go  round  the  world  ;  he  went  as  he  had  always  gone,  up 
the  red  steps  into  the  lighted  house  and  the  sound  of  plates  and  voices. 


T'  • 
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